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TEETOTALER'S COMPANION; 



OR, 



A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE ; 



BEING 



AN EXF08ITI0N OF THE PERSONAL, DOMESTIC, AND NATIONAL EVILS THAT RESULT 

FROM THE PRESENT DRINKING CUSTOM OF SOCIETY; THE USE OF 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS BEING PROVED INIMICAL TO SOCIAL, MORAL, RELIGIOUS, 

PHYSICAL, MENTAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

"WITH A HISTORY OP THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; SHOWING ALSO THE BENEFITS 

THAT HAVE AND MUST FOLLOW THE ADOPTION OP TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 



BY PETER BURNE. 



" Since Custom U the Principal Magistrate of man's Mtt, let men, hj all means, endeaTonr to obtain ooob 
customs." — Bacon. 

" Newspaper Editors have done great service for, perhaps, erery good cause but that of Temperance, for which in 
England they have hitherto done but little; these Mends of liberty being, generally, muzzled and held in tlirall by the 
Publican"— "It is one of the principal misfortunes of the case that, time immemorial, a good understanding has always 
obtained between the Ale-house and the Printing-office."— Bar. Da. Camfbbll. [Chbistian With kss. No. 36, p. S92.] 

" I am convinced that there is no cause more likely to elevate the people of this country, in every respect, whether 
as regards religion, whether as regards political importance, wliether aa regards literary and moral cultivation, tlian tlds 
Great Question of Temperance."— Loan Johh Bosskli.. 

"A sober world and no compromise •," therefore, ** One and alL* 
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THE LONG PLEDGE. 

I agree to abstain from Wines, Male Liquors, Cider, Ar-icat Spirits, and all that 
can intoxicate ; and to neith'^r give nor recommend the same, but In all a-atable 
ways discountenance their use throughout the community. 



THE SHORT PLEDGE. 

I agree to abstain from the use of all Intoxicating Liquor.*), except as Medicines, 
or in a rehgious ordinance. 
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DEDICATION 



TO THE VERT REV. THEOBALD MATHEW. 



Beyebed Sir^ 

As a mark of esteem for the charitable ardour which 
has supported you during nine years Herculean labours in the 
cause of Temperance Reform^ I have been induced^ with your per- 
mission^ to inscribe the following humble effort at silent advocacy^ to 
your great name — a name which will go down to posterity as that of 
the Great Philanthropist of this philanthropic age. Hoping that 
you may be spared to complete the moral salvation of your country, 
and assist in that of the rest of the world, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours devotedly, in this 

Cause of God and Man, 

PETER BURNE. 



Macclesfield, 
July 12th, 1846. 



PREFACE. 



In perusing the Minutes of Evidence reported by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons^ appointed in the year 1834 
to make an inquiry into drunkenness^ we have frequently been 
impressed with the idea, that were the valuable and lengthy infor- 
mation they comprise, well digested and condensed into a portable 
form, much good would result to the cause of temperance from its 
general circulation. So deep, indeed, was this impression, that we 
were upon the point of making the attempt, when it occurred to us, 
that by extracting some of its principal features, and combining 
them with others which we have met with from time to time in 
the various temperance periodicals of the day, a still more service- 
able work might be issued to the public. 

Having thought of this, we next set thought in action, and the 
following pages, however imperfect they may be, are the product of 
our labour. They will be found to consist, in a great measure, of 
cullings from the passing facts of the last two, three, or four years, 
that have been recorded by the chroniclers and journalists of the 



temperance moTcment. These^ with the liberal use made of the 
&cts containcd in the Farliamentary Beport^ and of others we have 
been able to collect^ will serve ns well for illustrating the causes^ 
effects^ and extent of intemperance ; and having made it our study 
to select the most appropriate^ and combine them in the best and 
most agreeable manner^ we indulge the hope^ that thus disinterred 
from the tumuli of dry, and now uninteresting, matter with which 
they were published, and rescued from the perishable nature of a 
magazine, they will render this humble attempt of our silent advocacy 
profitable to one of the greatest questions of moral reform that has 
been discussed since the creation of man. 
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In perusing the Minutes of Evidence reported by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons^ appointed in the year 1834 
to make an inquiry into dnmkenness^ we have frequently been 
impressed with the idea^ that were the valuable and lengthy infor- 
mation they comprise^ well digested and condensed into a portable 
form^ much good would result to the cause of temperance from its 
general circulation. So deep^ indeed^ was this impression^ that we 
were upon the point of making the attempt^ when it occurred to us^ 
that by extracting some of its principal features^ and combining 
them with others which we have met with from time to time in 
the various temperance periodicals of the day^ a still more service- 
able work might be issued to the public. 

Having thought of this^ we next set thought in action^ and the 
following pages^ however imperfect they may be, are the product of 
our labour. They will be found to consist, in a great measure, of 
cuUings from the passing facts of the last two, three, or four years, 
that have been recorded by the chroniclers and journalists of the 
temperance movement. These, with the liberal use made of the 
facts contained in the Parliamentary Report, and of others we have 
been able to collect, will serve us well for illustrating the causes, 
effects, and extent of intemperance; and having made it our study 



to select the most appropriate^ and combine them in the best and 
most agreeable manner^ we indulge the hope^ that thus disinterred 
from the tumuli of dry, and now uninteresting, matter with which 
they were published, and rescued from the perishable nature of a 
magazine, they will render this humble attempt of our silent advocacy 
profitable to one of the greatest questions of moral reform that has 
been discussed since the creation of man. 

In treating of the Wines of the Ancients, we have received 
such facilities from that valuable collection, " The Standard Tem- 
perance Library," that we feel bound to pay its compiler. Dr. Lees, 
this tribute of acknowledgment: and although we have greatly 
enriched our pages from its stores, it seems to be scarcely in the 
least impoverished, but, like the mines of Potosi, to remain rich and 
inexhaustible. 
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SECTION I. 

Intemperance, in its most comprehensive use, denotes, as 
is well known, excessive indulgence of the senses or of the 
faculties of the mind ; while Temperance may be fairly con- 
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fiidered as that combination of moral propensity constituting 
general virtue ; being just the degree of sensual and intel- 
lectual indulgence which is in accordance with the designs of 
nature. Perhaps, of all the ephemeral races that have 
successively inherited the earth, from the day that Eden's 
gates were closed, to the present, not one individual — save 
the Messiah himself — ^has been an unqualified observer of 
the rules of temperance ; all have been, and are, in some 
degree, intemperate in their indulgence of one or more 
particular inclinations ; each one having a passion, of more 
or less inveteracy. The man, for example, who abstemiously 
governs his appetite for food and drink, may be intemperate 
in the exercise of his intellectual or physical powers ; whilst 
he who governs both with discretion, may be notoriously 
intemperate in his love of power, wealth, or fame. Multitu- 
dinous illustrations may be found in the biographical records 
of history, and even the observations of every day's experience; 
but Intemperance in the abstract is what we purpose to con- 
sider in the following pages, and that species which, in 
addition to being perhaps the most extensive, is the most 
direful and enduring in its eflPects, of all the other species of 
intemperance that have sprung up since the fall of man; 
namely, the Intemperance of Drinking; which, as a vice, is 
scarcely inferior to any other in turpitude; as a scourge, its 
effects surpass even the ravages of war; whilst in durability, 
melancholy durability, it will have to be regretted whilst 
one iota of eternity remains. 

In all ages subsequent to the fall, comprised within 
authentic history, and in almost every country, has the vice 
of drunkenness had its heyday of popularity ; it has been 
nursed in the bosom of almost every community, in every 
stage of social life, from the uncouth society of the aborigine, 
to the refinement of classical civilization ; and although we 
have no historical proof that vinous intemperance was among 
the many vices of the antediluvians, there is, nevertheless, 
strong presumptive evidence in favor of such a conjecture, 
since there is every reason to believe, that the vine at least 
was well known among them; for we find Noah, immediately 
after having left the ark, whUe engaged in restoring the dis- 
torted surface of the earth to a productive condition, as one 
feature in his art of husbandry, planting a vineyard; and, as 
we read: "He drank of the wine^^ Had he not been 
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previously acquainted with the uses of the vine, it is not 
at all probable that he would have so early engaged in its 
cultivation, but much less have made vnne of its fruit. 

But further, when we consider the surprising longevity of 
the antediluvians, and reflect upon the vast amount of 
personal experience consequent thereon, the probabiUty is 
considerably enhanced, that they were not only familiar with 
the liquor which we find in use at so early a period sub- 
sequent to the replenishing of the earth, but were also 
acquainted with the art of mixing stupifying and exhilarating 
drugs with their wine, for the purpose of heightening its 
powers of intoxication. This, we think, is very evident 
from the circumstances connected with the first drunken fit 
that history records ; we allude to the transactions of Ham, 
in the case of his father's drunkenness ; who to us, in com- 
mon with others, seems to have prepared the wine for his 
fether, and rendered it highly stupifying by the addition of 
drugs, for the accomplishment of some criminal design.* 
Now the question arises, whence had Ham this knowledge 
of the stupifying qualities of herbs, or gums, which we find 
him so early turning to use after the descent from the ark? 
The answer is — whence so likely, as from his dissipated 
associates in the old world. Hence, then, we think, that 
we are warranted in the conclusion, that the means of intoxi- 
cation were possessed by the inhabitants ''on the other side 
of the flood," and that intemperance was not the least active 
of the causes which so incensed the Creator against his 
infant creation, as to cause him to overwhelm organic matter 
with such fearful destruction. 

Intemperance, too, was, no doubt, the chief cause which 
moved the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the 
cities of the plain, to that bestial and aggravated wickedness 
which brought down such signal vengeance from heaven. 
The case of Lot's drunkenness, with the part enacted by 
his daughters in the transaction, in causing their father to 
drink drugged wine,t aflbrds plausible evidence that the 
Sodomites were in the habit of exciting their sensual pro- 



Intemperan 
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ce 



Lot's 
drunkenness. 



* See further comment upon Noah's drunkenness in the Wine 
Question. 

t See further comment upon Lot's drunkenness in the Wine 
Question. 
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pensities with drugged liquors; and that from them, the 
daughters of Lot derived their knowledge of the practice. 

In the Bible countries, and many others, but little art is 
required for the manufacture of an inebriating liquor ; for 
the juice of the grape, which abounds in nearly all the 
eastern climes, readily passes into a state of fermentation, 
by which an intoxicating quality is imparted to the liquor. 
In those countries, however, where grape or some kindred 
juice is not produced, the ingenuity of man has found a 
substitute for the gratification of his sensual desires, in the 
stupifying or stimulating quality of some medicinal herb, 
or gum ; or, where these have not been resorted to, grain or 
other produce of the field, which a beneficent Providence, 
designed for the food of his creatures, has been wickedly 
and madly prostituted to the production of a beverage bane- 
ful both to the constitution of man and of society. 

In India a powerfully intoxicating liquor is produced by 
fermenting the sweep sap of the palm tree, and, afterwards, 
extracting the spirit by the use of the alembic, or still; as is 
likewise done from a fermented liquor made by steeping rice 
in water. Both these liquors are known as arrack : the first is 
said to partake much of the qualities of rum, and the 
latter of whisky. Arrack, manufactured from rice, is said 
to have been in use in India at the time of Alexander's 
hairbrained expedition to that country, and is mentioned by 
the historians of that period, as rice toine / and hence, it is 
conceived, that the Arabians were thus early anticipated in 
the discovery of that child of ApoUyon, alcohol; but it seems 
more probable, that this " rice wine" was nothing more than 
a fermented liquor, being analogous to the beer or " barley 
wine" of the Gauls and Egyptians. In China, arrack made 
from rice, is called samshoo. 

Another agent of intoxication, in popular use nearly all 
over the benighted portion of the earth from Turkey in 
Europe to the Celestial Empire, (especially in Mahometan 
countries, where the use of wine is prohibited by the Koran,) 
is opium. From the increasing reputation which this ine- 
briating drug is acquiring among the people of this country, 
it is to be feared, that, unless its progress be arrested, its 
abominable use will render a description of it but too super- 
fluous. 

''According to Dr. A. T. Thomson," says M*CuUoch, 
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*' Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy narcotic odor, 
and a bitter taste, accompanied by a sensation of acrid heat, 
or biting on the tongue and lips, if it be well chewed. Its 
color, when good, is a reddish brown, or fawn color; its 
texture compact and uniform. Its specific gravity is 1.336 ; 
when soft, it is tenacious, but when long exposed to the air, 
it becomes hard, breaks with a uniform shining fracture, is 
pulverent, and affords a yellowish brown powder.*'* 

It is procured by making an incision in the head of the 
white poppy (papaver aomniferumj, from which it oozes 
in the form of juice, which, upon exposure to the atmos- 
phere, becomes a consolidated mass. It is cut, in England, 
in small pieces of about an inch square, and eaten in doses of 
smaller or larger quantities. In China, it is the practice to 
use this drug as others do tobacco, viz., by burning it in 
a pipe, and inhaling the smoke ; and for this purpose it is 
made to undergo an operation by fire, which has the effect 
of refining it of some of its more virulent properties. The 
usual method, however, in other parts of the world where it 
is used, is to eat it: by both methods the same object is sought, 
and attained, namely, that of exhilaration, or intoxication. 
The deleterious nature of this drug (which Dr. Darwin, in 
his Materia Medica, places at the head of vegetable poisons) 
is such, that the opium-eater, in his Jirat essay to vitiate his 
appetite, is obliged to proceed with the greatest caution ; 
commencing with about the fortieth part of an ounce 
(avordupoise), and gradually increasing the dose, as the 
sensibility of the system becomes diminished by irritation. 

The symptoms of this species of intoxication, and its 
effects upon the constitution, have been thus vividly 
described: "While under the influence of the drug, the 
whole frame is violently agitated, the pulse accelerated, and 
the general heat of the body increased; the breath quick 
and sudden, the eyes bright and restless, and, in short, 
every vital function e:5tcited to the highest degree. A cor- 
responding effect takes place upon the mind ; a delirium 
of pleasure is produced, accompanied by the wildest flights 
of fancy; and the dread of punishment, the misery of the 
past, and the darkness of the future, are all forgotten in the 
mad enjoyment of the moment. Even after the short gleam 
of happiness is past, and the sad reality of misery (the effect 

* Commercial Dictionary, vol. 2, p. 864. 
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of the exhaustion that succeeds the stimulation) is before 
them, so dear is its memory, that no extent of fear or punish- 
ment will induce them to betray the residence of the dealer. 

This state of excitement is shortly succeeded by a corres- 
ponding depression; the pulse becomes slow and feeble, 
accompanied by a pitiable languor and exhaustion of spirits. 
In this state they eagerly strive to drown the extent of 
their pain, by increasing the daily quantum of the fatal drug. 
The rapid growth of the habit compels them to augment 
their dose to one, or two, or sometimes ybwr drachms for half 
an ounce) a-day. An opium eater, to such an extent, may 
be distinguished at the first glance from all others of his 
fellow men. He no longer seeks his paregoric as the means 
oi pleasure y but as a refuge from misery. His fancy is 
clothed with frightful visions ; spectres and phantoms 
accompany him in every movement, and, knowing himself 
to be an object of scorn and loathing, he always dreads to 
be alone : a frightfiil pallidness is spread over his face, every 
fibre of his frame trembles with irrecoverable palsy; he is 
devoured by hunger which he has no means to satisfy, and 
by thirst which he dares not quench, for water would pro- 
duce a spasm too violent for life. In this state, the wretched 
victims of intemperance crowd around the doors of the 
merciless dealers, imploring the means of oblivion; and 
seeming like lost spirits sent back to warn their fellows from 
destruction. At length, when hunger, thirst, and pain, have 
done their worst, they sink into the grave, and enter a world 
where, if it were true that mere earthly suffering alone 
could atone for earthly sin, a state of unmixed happiness 
would be their lot."* 

Sir Stamford Raffles, in his history of Java, speaking of 
opium, says, that " if used with moderation, it causes a plea- 
sant, yet always somewhat intoxicating sensation, which 
absorbs all care and anxiety. If a large quantity is taken, 
it produces a kind of madness, of which the effects are 
dreadful, especially when the mind is troubled by jealousy, 
or inflamed with a desire of vengeance or other violent 
passions. At all times it leaves a slow poison, which under- 
mines the faculties of the soul, and the constitution of the 



♦ Vide Extract in the Supplement to the British Temperance Advocate 
and Journal, No. 15, p. 37. 
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hodffy and renders a person unfit for all kinds of labor^ and 
an image of the brute creation.'** 

It would seem as though the combined powers of wine, 
ale, and spirits were incapable in themselves of producing 
sufficient poverty^ crime, disease, misery, and sin, since many 
persons in this country have had recourse to this scourge 
of the East, for the purpose of poisoning themselves by 
wholesale. The most common form of using it, is in the 
liquid state of laudanum^ or opium dissolved in alcohol. 

Another agent of intoxication in Asia and Polynesia, is 
the ever-to-be-found betd. This consists of the leaves of a 
plant bearing that name, and the fruit of a species of palm 
tree, called arecay which, being chewed together — the nut 
wrapped in the betd leaf — ^produces a degree of intoxica- 
tion, similar to the stupor resulting from the first use of 
tobacco y and has the effect of turning the teeth quite black, 
besides disordering the digestive functions. 

Speaking of the betel plant, an old traveller states, that 
'^ it is commonly joined (or planted near) to that tree which 
they called areca, upon this account, that the Indians never 
use the leaves of betel, without the fruit of the arecaJ**f 
The generality of the consumers of betel carry about them 
a small box containing lime, or *' chunam,^' as they term it, 
made of calcined shells, which being spread upon the leaf 
of betel and chewed with it, is supposed to counteract the 
injurious effect which betel has upon the stomach. 

Another species of inebriety in the East, is produced by 
the use of bang, or bangue — an article made from the seeds 
of the hemp plant. This is smoked like opium, in huge 
pipes called " hobble-bobbles." 

The Calmuc Tartars are said to produce a spirit from fer- 
mented mare^a milk, which, according to numerous experi- 
ments of M.M. Deyeux and Parmentier, contains, in its pure 
state, a greater amount of sugar (by the destruction of which, 
alcohol is produced) than that either of the cow, goat, or 
sheep I and ranks next after that of woman and the ass. 

The North American Indians make an intoxicating liquor 
by fermenting the sap of the maple tree. These and other 
savage tribes, however, have recourse to such beverages as 
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* Supplement of British Temp. Advocate and Journal, No. 15, p. 38. 

t " Mandelso's Voyages and Travels in the East Indies," p. 42. Vide 
Dr. Lees' '* Strong Drink Question," p. 30. 
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these only when they cannot obtain the more potent *' fire 
water" from their christian civilizers. 

The Indians of the Mosquito shore make an intoxicating 
liquor which they call mtcshla, from the root cassava. The 
process of maMng it is the most filthy that can be well con- 
ceived, though the article itself is far more preferable, not- 
withstanding, than many of the '^ home-brewed" ales and most 
admired wines that are drunk with gusto by the fastidious 
Englishman. A gentleman recently arrived from that colony, 
describes it as being made by fifteen or twenty persons mash- 
ing the boiled cassava between their teeth; which, when 
well chewed, they spit into a canao, round which they all sit. 
The chewing operation being completed, a quantity of the 
juice of the sugar-cane is added, which being allowed to 
ferment, produces a sour liquor of cream-like appearance.* 
Besides this liquor, the writer makes mention of two descrip- 
tions of spirit as being in use among the Musquito Indians^ 
though he describes neither of them, except, as the '^ horrible 
aguardiente^* (brandy) and " still more vile anisou** They 
must have learned the destructive art of distillation from 
Europeans. 

The fcfouth Sea Islanders have a beverage called cava, made, 
after the manner of mushla, by mashing the cava root into a 
pulpy mass between their teeth, and afterwards diluting it 
with water. 

The Chilian and Peruvian Indians, and others along the 
range of the Andes, produce a species of intoxication, bearing 
close resemblance to the stupor of the opium-eater, by masti- 
cating the dried leaves of a plant called the coca^ which 
though closely approaching in name, is yet altogether dis- 
similar from the stately palm that bears the cocoa-nut. From 
an account given of this narcotic in a back number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, it appears, that the plant *' is a 
lush from six to eight feet high, somewhat like a black-thorn, 
which it resembles in its numerous small white blossoms, and 
the lovely bright green of its leaves. The leaves, which are 
gathered and carefully dried, are an article of brisk trade ; and 
the use of them is as old as the first knowledge of the 
history of Peru." The use of the coca to the South 
Americans, like that of alcoholic liquors to the British, is their 

^ Vide Young's "Narrative of a Hesidence on the Musquito Shore 
during the years 1839, 1840, and 1841," p. 30. 
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great source of poverty, disgrace, sickness, and death. It acts 
upon the nerves, after the stimulating manner of opium, and 
though it does not " entirely produce the terrible feeling of 
over-excitement that opium does, yet it reduces the person 
who uses it to a similar state, which is doubly dangerous, 
because, though less in degree, it is of far longer duration.^' 
This effect is not perceived until after continued observation, 
for a new comer is surprised indeed at the many disorders to 
which the men of all classes of the people are subject in Peru ; 
but is far from ascribing them to the use of the coca, "A look 
at a determined coquero, however, gives the solution of the 
phenomenon ; unfit for all the serious concerns of life, such a 
one is a slave to his passion, even more than the drunkard, 
and exposes himself to far greater dangers to gratify his pro- 
pensity." Such is the infatuation which takes possession of 
the mind, even of a person of refinement, who has become 
the victim of this species of inebriation, that he will flee 
entirely from civilized life, and dwell with the savage, that he 
may enjoy his mad career, without being sensible of the 
concern or reproach of his friends. 

Occasionally the coquero will withdraw himself entirely 
from the society of man, civil and savage, and burying himself 
in the deep seclusion of some woody wilderness, give unre- 
strained indulgence to his appetite ; *' and when night, which 
is doubly awful in the gloomy forest, covers the earth, he 
remains stretched out under the tree which he has chosen, 
without the protection of a fire near him [to frighten off the 
beasts of prey]. He listens with indifference to the growling 
of the ounce ; and when, amid peals of thunder, the clouds 
pour down rain in torrents, or the ftiry of the hurricane up • 
roots the oldest trees, he regards it not. In about two days 
he generally returns, pale and trembling, his eyes sunk, a 
fearful picture of [unjnatural indulgence." 

Humboldt describes a filthy liquor in use among the 
Mexicans, called pulqt4€, which, he says, smells like putrid 
flesh. However, it will intoxicate, and therefore is relished 
by the natives. Europeans are, at first, almost sickened at the 
scent of it, yet, though it retains all its repugnant qualities, 
by repeated efforts the taste is overcome, and, at last^ is drunk 
with zest. It is made from the maguey aloe f Agave Ameri- 
cana J, which is grown in extensive plantations for the sole 
purpose of making pulque from it. The maguey is utterly 
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unprofitable until it has attained to about its eighth year^ 
when it gives indications of putting forth its flowers ; which^ 
however, it is not allowed to do, for the planter, putting 
aside the foliage that surrounds the bundle of unfolded 
leaves, forming the heart of the maguey, makes an incision in 
the latter, which he gradually enlarges into a bowl, by 
scooping out the vegetation ; he then covers it, by drawing 
and tying close round it the leaves he has before put aside ; 
in this cavity the sap is collected which would naturally 
have gone to the formation of the blossom: it is emptied 
three or four times a-day, and the juice being fermented, 
results in the above description of liquor. An American 
writer states, that he has tasted some pulque that was even 
delicious, but the ordinary sort, he agrees with Humboldt, to 
be unpalatable, which is, perhaps, owing to the manner of its 
preparation ; for after being sucked out of the wound of the 
plants, it is put into hog-skin bottles, and in them carried to 
the vat, which is lined with hulls^ hides, from which, after 
fermentation, it is returned to the hog-skin. According to 
Humboldt, a very vigorous plant will occasionally yield as 
much as twelve pints of juice each day, during four or five 
months ; giving, in the aggregate, the enormous measure of 
about two hundred gallons, or upwards of three hogsheads. 

It is truly lamentable thus to find a propensity for the 
unnatural stimulus of intoxication, so generally diffused among 
people of all climes and castes. Many savage tribes, how- 
ever, are indebted for this perversion of their tastes to their 
intercourse with men calling themselves civilized ; while 
others yet entirely depend upon civilized intercourse, for the 
means of gratifying their acquired appetite. The wild tribes 
of North America, who live by hunting and fishing, and who 
were never known to cultivate the earth for the purpose of 
producing yborf, have been known to do it for the purpose of 
raising vegetables from which they might make an inebriating 
liquor — to such a degree does this false taste possess them. 
Nay, it is actually said of the Chinese, straitened as they are 
for the means of subsistence, that they decompose the flesh 
of sheep for the purpose of producing a spirituous liquor. It 
would be scarcely credible that folly should arrive at such 
a pitch, were it not known that in civilized countries, more 
thickly populated even than China, the inhabitants actually 
devote vast tracks of the finest of their land to the cultivation 
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making a species of nauseous broth, possessing intoxicating »***<»»• 

qualities, which alone causes it to be sought after, at the 

same time that they purchase grain from other countries for 

food, which might be grown upon the soil devoted to the 

intoxicating plant. When we consider this, it need produce 

no astonishment that the Chinese should destroy flesh meat 

for the production of an inebriating spirit, and the savages 

of America cultivate the earth merely for the sake of a similar 

beverage. 

In the country we aUude to, which in extent is one of 
the smallest in that part of the world in which it is situated, 
it has been accurately estimated from the government 
returns, that an area of land equal, in plain numbers, to one 
million and fifty thousand acres ^ is every year cultivated tton^FFerttfe 
solely for this purpose 1 The extent of soU thus tilled 
without adding to the food of the population, if sown with 
wheat, (to the growth of which the climate and soil are quite 
congenial,) would produce, at the rate of four and a half 
British quarters per acre, four millions seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand quarters,* or thiriy-seven millions eight 
hundred thousand bushels, "i^ and as each bushel would make 
sixty-four pounds of home-made bread, the land we are now 
speaking of as producing nothing but materials for an intoxi- 
cating liquor, might be made to produce annually, grain 
for two thousand four hundred and nineteen millions two 
hundred, thousand pounds of bread ;J and would supply the 
year round, four millions one hundred and forty-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifteen grown-up persons with bread,§ 
allowing one pound and a half per day to each individual. 

Every reasonable person, we think, in our own country at 
least, will agree with us in condemning the practice of thus 
wasting the fertility of the soU, and destroying its products 
by wholesale, for the sake of a disgusting and inebriating 
soup, or broth, or whatever they please to call it, as ridiculous 
and insane ; the more so when it is known, that thousands of 
the natives are enduring wretchedness and starvation for 
want of bread, while those who can get it at all, are under 
obligations for a portion of it to neighbouring countries. 
The people reaUy must be laboring under the blindest infatu- 
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ation, and alike insensible to their own interests and the 
enormity of the crime of which they are guUty, in making 
this havoc of the land and its produce, for the indulgence of 
a vitiated taste. 

As we have quite omitted, so far, to mention the name of 
this economical nation, perhaps the reader may feel a degree 
of curiosity on that point, and as it would be uncharitable 
not to gratify any curiosity we may have excited, we will 
tell him, that should he be an Englishman, it is his own en- 
Ughtened country. One million acres of the richest land of 
England and Wales alone, are annually devoted to the growth 
of barley, for the purpose of malting, and fifty thousand acres 
more to the rearing of the pernicious hop, in addition to 
what is wasted for the production of cider ; while foreign 
grain is constantly being shipped from America and the 
continent, to supply us with the necessary quantity of wheat 
for bread, to those who can afford to buy it ! We need not, 
in truth, wonder at, and cannot blame, either the untutored 
savage, or the benighted inhabitant of China, for the bad 
judgment that the one manifests in his pursuit of husbandry, 
and the recklessness of the other in the gratification of his 
propensity for stimulus, when the vaunting people of England, 
priding themselves on an unprecedented degree of know- 
ledge and unequalled intelligence, thus madly sacrifice the 
very means of subsistence for the manufacture of various 
beverages, ale, beer, porter, gin, &c., the use of which destroys 
the effects of the best efforts of the wise and good, and retards 
the progress of society. 



SECTION II. 

Barley intended for malting, is steeped in water for about 
forty-eight hours, by which time it becomes thoroughly 
soaked. It is then taken out, and laid upon a flag-floor in 
heaps, that it may germinate, which it does, just as though it 
were sown in the earth. When germination has proceeded 
to a certain extent, it is checked by removing the grain to 
the hot floor of the malt kiln, upon which it is spread out 
in a layer of about six inches in thickness, and every portion 
of it subjected to a uniform degree of heat, by constant 
raking and turning during a period of eight or nine days. By 
this process, the grain is made to undergo an almost complete 
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chemical change ; for of the six simple compounds^ gluten^ 
starchy sugar^ gum^ resin^ and hordein^ which it contained^ 
only one fresinj is now found in the same proportion which 
prevailed in the natural state of barley. 

The saccharine principle, or sugar, which existed pre- 
viously, in the proportion oi Jive to ninety-fiye of other 
elements^ is increased to fifteen. This principle, when ab- 
stracted from the malt by the process of brewing, and sub- 
jected to fermentation, undergoes another chemical change, 
and the ultimate elements of which it is composed, by a dif- 
ferent combination, form the subtle spirit known as cdcohol/^ 
which is the only substance besides the hop, in pure ale or 
beer, that possesses the power of intoxication. In ale of fair 
quality, alcohol exists in the ratio of about eight /?^ cent. 

Porter y according to Dr. Thomson, differed formerly from 
ale, in being prepared from malt dried at a higher tempe- 
rature than that designed for ale, by which it acquired a 
brownish color, and a bitterish taste, of which the liquor of 
course partook. Subsequently, however, he says, the same 
effects were found to result from the admixture of certain 
drugs ; which was the more profitable practice, as a greater 
quantity of stronger liquor could be made from the malt, 
when not over dried. This liquor originally was termed 
strong heety but received its present appellation from the par- 
tiality manifested for it by the porters of London. According 
to Professor Brande, London porter contains four per cent, 
of alcohol. 

Another of the fermented liquors in use in most countries, 
as well as in England, is ** Wine," of which there are nume- 
rous species, or descriptions. Some of these are British 
preparations, such, for instance, as elderberry wine, goose- 
berry wine, cowsUp wine, &c., which being first fermented, 
and afterwards receiving an addition of brandy, are each 
made to have an intoxicating quality ; but by far the most 
numerous class of wines, and the most generally used, are 
imported from the southern states of Europe ; where they 

* The elements, or materials, of which Sugar and Alcohol are composed 
are exactly alike — oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen — the difference in nature 
arising from the difference in the relative proportion of each element. Thus, 
in Sugar, otxygen exists in the proportion of about 50.63, carbon 42.47, hy- 
drogen 6.90, total 100.00. In Alcohol oxygen is found in the proportion 
of about 34.79, carbon 52.17, hydrogen 13.04, total 100.00. 
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are manufactured from the juice of the grape, which, while 
in its natural state, is as free from alcohol and all intoxicating 
qualities Sispure water. The grape contains a greater amount 
of sugar than barley, or malt, and, consequently, its juice, 
when fermented, produces a greater amount of spirit. 

The celebrated port wine is made in the province of Upper 
Douro, in Portugal; where it is said, by a very recent 
traveller, that the miisty or fresh unfermented juice, is ex- 
pressed from the grape by being trodden under the feet of 
men, who are accustomed to go habitually without either 
shoes or stockings, and are an exceedingly filthy and dirty 
race ; as may be judged, when he states, that their children 
and pigs are to be seen lying together in the mire — the one 
being equally ais clean, decent, and christian* like in appear- 
ance, as the other. No trouble, whatever, is taken to cleanse 
the feet and legs, previous to entering the press ; which is, 
no doubt, considered altogether unnecessary, seeing that all 
the dirt that has been adhering to them since the preceding 
vintage, must be effectually washed off in the first process of 
making this delectable beverage. 

In other instances, a pressing machine is employed in 
separating the juice from the grape ; which, as it is thus 
released, flows from an aperture at the bottom of the press, 
into a receptacle, in which it undergoes the process of fer- 
mentation. This last process being completed, and a certain 
quantity of additional spirit added to it, in the form of bad 
brandy, it is put into pipes, or barrels, for exportation, or for 
home use. Port contains from nineteen to twenty-five per 
cent.y and upwards, of alcohol, which is equal to from thirty- 
eight to fifty per cent, of proof spirit. 

Cider is a fermented liquor consumed to a great extent in 
certain districts in England and America. It is made from 
an inferior species of the apple, which being crushed in a 
mill, the juice and pulp are fermented; residting in the pro- 
duct of a liquor, combining acidity (or tartness) with sweet- 
ness in unequal proportions ; the former having the aiscen- 
dancy. 

Another description of intoxicating beverages in common 
use in this country, America, and the jiorth of Europe, and 
more or less in every part of the world, are the distilled 
liquors, brandy , geneva, (or gin), rum, whisky, &c. : the fun- 
damental principle of each of which is alcohoL The use of 
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these liquors, as beverages, is comparatively of very recent 
date, the discovery of the art of separating the spirit from 
fermented liquors, by distillation^ not being made earlier than 
the ninth or tenth century ; when it is said to have been re- 
vealed by an accident, though its origin is involved in much 
obscurity. The Arabian chemists, however, having discovered 
it, gave it the name of al-kohol, by which it is known at present. 
The two last syllables of this term (Jcohol^ the preposition 
of which (a/) signifies "the," was applied to an impalpable 
powder with which it was the custom to blacken their eye- 
brows, for the purpose of giving a better expression to the 
countenance, and is supposed to have been applied to the 
newly discovered spirit of wine, in consequence of its sub- 
tlety. But another conjecture has been offered respecting the 
etymology of alcohol, by the author of "Nuces Philosophic®," 
and quoted and contained in the *' History of Alcohol," 
which seems more entitled to general acceptance than the 
above, as '^ it unites both sense and sound.*** 

It is founded upon the eastern superstition of the earth's 
being infested with wicked spirits, which are supposed to 
roam about, in various assumed shapes, plotting mischief for 
the living; *^and sometimes even entering the body, and 
possessing it, as it were, with a devil.** Hence, the scriptural 
expression, relative to the maniac : ^' One that was possessed 
of a demon.** These they called gotds, spelt, occasionally, 
ghotd and ghole; and when anything fearful was heard, or 
seen, which was imagined to be supernatural, they would 
exclaim: "Al ghole, al ghole!" 7%e evil ghost, the evil 
ghost ! And it is quite natural, as Dr. E. Johnson contends, 
that upon witnessing the^r«^ effects of their newly discovered 
alcohol upon the human constitution, they would imagine the 
person to be possessed of a devil, which had either assumed 
the form of the liquid, or entered the body along with it, in 
which case, they would naturally enough exclaim, in their 
fright, " Al ghdle, al gh61e I" "And it seems very probable," 
he remarks, " that a fluid, capable of producing such extra- 
ordinary effects, should continue for some time to be sup- 
posed to be an evU spirit in disguise, as it were ; and when 
this notion was laid aside, the great evU which this liquid 
devil was observed to work among men, would still be likely 
to ca\Lse it to retain its name of AL-ondLE, or the evil spirit. 

« Vide Dr. Lees' "Ulufltrated Hietory of Alcohol," pp. 1, 2. 
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Our manner of spelling it, is no objection to this etymology ; 
for alghdle, might easily be corrupted into alkohol ; thus^- 
alghole, alghol, algohol, alkohol" 

It is not improbable, considering its stimulating power^ 
that this superstitious belief had something to do with the 
fact, that it was so little made use of for the space of four 
hundred years; when it was at last introduced to the medicine 
chest, by a physician in the south of Europe, named Amoldus 
De Villa, who wrote in favour of its medical virtues. By the 
joint eflforts of De Villa and his disciple Raymond De Lully, 
a native of Majorca (bom in 1234), it was quickly adopted, 
as a medicine^ by the faculty of all the most enlightened 
states of Europe, under the name of aqtca-vitce, (water of 
life), so called, from observing its stimulating effects after 
being taken into the system, which they mistook for reinvigo- 
ration. That it continued to be used with the frugality of 
a medicine for a great length of time, is apparent from the 
writings of later authors, whose experience of the properties 
of alcohol, seems not to have been so extensive as to expel 
the delusive notion of its health-renewing virtues. Thus, in 
the sixteenth century, one, writing under the name of Theori- 
cus, in praise of its sanative qualities, gives the following 
enumeration of its remedial powers: — "It sloweth age, it 
strengtheneth youth, it helpeth digestion, it cutteth flegm, it 
abateth melancholy, it relisheth the heart, it lighteneth the 
mind, it quickeneth the spirits, it cureth the dropsy, it 
healeth the strangury, it pounceth the stone, it expelleth 
gravel, it puffeth away ventosity, it keepeth and preserveth 
the head from whirling, the eyes from dizzling, the tongue 
from lisping, the mouth from snaffling, the teeth from chat- 
tering, and the throat from rattling ; it keepeth the weason 
from stifling, the stomach from wambling, and the heart 
from swelling; it keepeth the hand from shivering, the sinews 
from shrinking, the veins from crumbling, the bones from 
aching, and the marrow from soaking." How little this 
extravagant eulogium was merited, says Dr. Henderson, is 
shown by the experience of these later times. Another 
writer, of the above class, adduces a most singular proof of 
its remarkably congenial properties ; for he says : " It will 
Imrny being kindled."* 

From such exaggerated panegyrics, as the above, it was 

* Vide Northern Ck>untie8 Joamal, New SerieB, No. 1. 
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very natural that its use should become extended; and 
hence^ moreoTer^ not satisfied with having aqua vitse as the 
panacea for all bodily ills^ it began to be habitually taken 
as a preventive of disease ; and for this purpose^ was intro- 
duced into the English army, while serving in the Nether- 
lands, in the year 1581. 

It is to this application of alcohol, as an habitual pota- 
tion, that must be ascribed the evils that have since 
resulted to posterity, by its thus becoming an addition to 
the intoxicating beverages of society. Alas! mankind had 
not need that alghdle should have assumed this fresh and 
more formidable shape to torture the sons of men ; for his 
presence in the tankard and the wine glass had long been 
sufficiently mischievous. 

Alcohol, contained in all liquids, whether wine, beer, 
brandy, rum, gin, or whisky, is exactly (dike/ the differ- 
ence in the taste and color of one distilled liquor from 
another, being the result of the different substances with 
which it is in combination. The proportion of alcohol 
which enters into the composition of distiUed or spirituous 
liquor (somewhat vaguely so called, seeing that wine, beer, 
and all fermented liquors contain spirit, and are therefore 
spirituous) is about fifty per cent.; at which height it is 
called proof spirit. The remaining ingredients consist of 
water, coloring, and other matter added by the rectifier, 
with more or less of the essential oils which pass over 
during distillation from the matter from which it is dis- 
tilled. 

Brandy is the spirit distilled from toine, and the fer- 
mented husks and refuse of grapes. As alcohol boils at 
only 174 degrees, while water requires 212, it will be seen 
that the spirit contained in wine, or any other fermented 
liquid, will be thrown into a state of ebullition by a 
temperature considerably too low to boil the water with 
which it is combined; consequently, the spirit is evolved 
from the wine in the form of vapor much more rapidly, and 
being condensed, forms brandy, or, as the term implies, 
burnt wine. By the same operation upon a fermented mix- 
ture of molasses and water, with portions of the sugar cane, 
rum is produced ; and, again, upon the fermented extract 
of grain, whisky is produced; which, by the art of the rectifier, 
is converted into gin : the addition of juniper berries impart- 
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ing to it^ its peculiar flavor. The first of these inflammable 
liquors is manufactured^ to a considerable extent^ in most 
wine-making countries. France alone^ at one time^ produced 
sufiicient for home consumption^ and ten million gallons 
additional for exportation. Great Britain and Ireland con* 
sume annually upwards of a million gallons : the consump' 
tion for 1845 teing 1,058,775 gallons. 

Bum is principally produced in the West Indies; and 
consumed in this country, to the amount of between two 
and three million gallons annually: the consumption for 
1845 being 2,469,549 gaUons. 

Whisky and gin are produced at home, and comprise 
what are denominated British spirits, so called in contra- 
distinction to brandy, rum, and hoUands, which are im- 
ported, and denominated foreign spirits. The consumption 
of British spirits for 1843 was 20,642,333 gallons. The 
last named liquor, hoUands, is a description of gin, or 
geneva, manufactured in Holland, (whence its name,) and 
is considered by dram soakers, to be of superior quality to 
British; and is, consequently, termed hollands, as a mark 
of excellency. According to the authority adopted by 
M'CuUoch, there were, some years ago, in that country, 
not less than four hundred distilleries, producing annually 
about twenty million gallons of this liquor ; fourteen 
millions of which were exported. Its proper name, 
geneva, is a corruption of the French genievre, denoting 
juniper berries. Happily a high duty has, for a consider- 
able time, restricted its consumption in this country to a 
comparatively trifling amount : the consumption of 1845 
being 15,676 gallons. 

Such are the principal drug and spirituous intoxicants em- 
ployed at home and in various parts of the world ; the evils 
of which, the promoters of temperance reform are desirous 
of impressing upon the minds of the universal public ; that 
among the many changes of this age of change, the abandon- 
ment of intoxicating liquors, and the substitution of wow- 
intoxicating ones, may be enrolled. 

SECTION III. 

The practice of making ale and beer — the national intoxi- 
cating beverages of England (and until supplanted by the 
more deleterious usquebaugh, whisky, also of Ireland and 
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Scotland,) — ^from barley, is, by general consent, allowed to 
have originated with the ancient Egyptians, who, at all 
times producing corn in abundance, and having but a 
stinted supply of wine, were not long before they invented 
a barley beverage. A learned writer on the wines of 
the ancients says: *^That the quantity of wine made in 
Egypt was not sufficient for the use of all the inhabitants, 
is evident from a beverage made of barley having been 
drunk there by the people, analogous, no doubt, to our 
beer^* At the present day, the same liquor is found 
among the modern inhabitants of that country. *'The 
Egyptians," says a certain traveller, *' still make a fer- 
mented liquor of maize, millet, barley, or rice, but it bears 
little resemblance to our ale. It is of a light color, and in 
hot seasons will not keep above a day."t 

Ale, or beer, was in use in this country as far back as the 
times of the aborigines, but after the possession of the country 
by the Saxons, the more popular, or at least, more com- 
mon, beverage, seems to have been meady a preparation of 
honey and water fermented. The extent to which this 
drink prevailed among the ancestors of our fair-haired 
population, is curiously indicated by the nature of the Jine 
that was imposed upon the members of their friendly 
societies, whose conduct should happen to be culpable. 
In Mr. Ansell's Treatise on Friendly Societies may be 
found the rules of an institution of this kind, established 
previously to the conquest ; from which it appears, that for 
seven out of thirteen descriptions of offence, the members 
were mulcted in a quantity of honey ^ varying in measure 
with the nature of the offence.^ This honey, Mr. Ansell 

* Extracts from the Athenffium in the British Permanent Tempe- 
rance Documents, p. 55. 

t Browne's Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Sjrria, p. 26. Vide Dr. 
Lees' ** Strong Drink Question," p. 33. 

% Any member calling another member names was fined one quart 
qf honey. 

For using abusive language to a non-member, one quart of honey, 

A knight (i. e. servant-at-arms) for waylaying a man, a aextarium qf 
honey. 

For setting a trap or a snare for any person's injury, a eextarium of 
honey. 

Any member neglecting when deputed to fetch a fellow member who 
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is of opinion^ was preserved till the feasts of the society^ 
and then made into metheglin, or mead. 

After the conquest, however, malt liquor became the 
national beverage, and its use became connected with 
almost every circumstance of life: hospitality was incom- 
plete, unless the flagon of ^^ nut-brown ale" was handed, 
flowing over, to the traveller, or the visitor. 

In accordance with this notion, the mansions of the 
great were ever open to the wayfarer, "in the goode 
olde times of merrie Englande," where he was sure of the 
appointed measure of the good creature, occasionally accom- 
panied by the better creature, bread. In some few in- 
stances, where the vapory track and shrill whistle of the 
steam engine have not yet disturbed the retreat of Queen 
Mab, the relict of this hospitality of bygone days may be 
found in the allowance o{ ^ ** tot 0/ ale^* to every wayfarer 
who may choose to call for it. Such, for instance, is the 
custom at Old Fashioned Hall, and at the castle of my Lord 
Lag-Behind. 

In the monastic institution, this show of hospitality 
seems to have been exercised with great liberality; for 
Cobbett, in his defence of the monasteries, quoting from 
Bishop Tanner, states, that *^ in the Priory of Norwich, one 
thousand five hundred quarters of malt were generally spent 
every year," which, at ten gallons to the bushel, would 
brew upwards of one hundred and twenty thousand gallons 
of ale! The worthy monks of those times, (with all due 
respect be it said,) were no doubt as liberal in this respect 
towards themselves as to any one else. 

The introduction of ardent spirits into extensive use in 
the sixteenth century, made a considerable change in the 
drinking customs of the three kingdoms. The sotting^ 
mopish drunkenness of malt liquor drinking was almost 
entirely superseded in Ireland and Scotland, by the busi- 
ness-like, drink-and-be-drunk nature of the more virulent 
whisky. To such an extent did the rage for tisquebatcffh 



might have fallen sick, or died at a distance from home, forfeited a 
Bcxtarium of honey. 

Any member refusing to fetch a deceased member from his late 
home, forfeited a textarium of honey. 

Any member absenting himnelf from the obsequies of a deceased 
member, forfeited a aexiarium 0/ honey. 
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proceed in Ireland, during the reign of Philip and Mary, 
that the people actually conyerted their grain into spirit to 
such an extent, as not to leave themselves a sufficiency for 
the purposes of life. Famine and privation were the conse- 
quence, and the interference of the legislature was called 
for to prevent a recurrence of such a state, by putting a 
check upon the practice of free distillation. 

In England, in 1606, it was found necessary to consti- 
tute drunkenness a criminal offence against society; the 
first time, perhaps, that any nation incorporated the vice of 
drunkenness with the other crimes of the penal code. 
The grounds stated for this enactment were, that — "the 
loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness had of late 
grown into common use within the realm ; being the root 
and foundation of many other enormous sins, as bloodshed, 
stabbing, murder, swearing, fornication, adultery, and such 
like; to the great dishonor of God and of our nation; 
the overthrow of many good arts and manual trades; the 
disabling of divers workmen, and the general impoverish- 
ing of many good subjects: abusively wasting the good 
creatures of God."* This act of the legislature, however, 
was productive of but little, if any, good. It is certain 
that no permanent benefit resulted from it, for seventeen 
years after (1628) it was considered essential, for its due 
execution, so far to amend 't, as to put it within the power 
of a justice of the peace, to convict upon the oath of only 
one witness, or upon his own personal observation. 

Still, however, the commendable zeal that prompted to 
this course of legislation, was doomed to disappointment, for 
in their wisdom the legislators had thought it necessary to 
deal with effects only, while the cause was left untouched. 
Convictions and finings might be canied to any extent, but 
while the means and inducements to intoxication were 
permitted to exist, they had no better reasons to expect 
drunkenness to cease, among a people of perverted taste^ 
than they could have had to expect that felony might be 
suppressed by severe enactments, while the causeways of 
rich men's houses were composed of gold coins. So signal^ 
indeed, was the failure of this attempt^ as also of subse- 
quent ones, that at the end of a century, drunkenness, with 
its numerous progeny of ills, had increased beyond all 

♦ Vide Capil on " The Laws of Drunkenness." — Sentinei. 
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precedent. Indeed^ towards the middle of the last 
century^ the condition of society in England had become 
abject and deplorable in the extreme; solely firom the 
prevalence of this rice, arising principally from the 
cheapness of distilled liquor^ and other facilities, such, for 
instance, as the great number of gin-shops that were spread 
over the country. Some idea may be formed of the low 
state to which the national morality and self-esteem of the 
British people had been reduced at this time, from the fact 
stated by Smollet, and by the Bishop of Salisbury during 
a debate in the House of Lords, that upon some of the 
publicans' signs in London, it was announced to the public : — 
^^ You may here get drunk for one penny, dead drunk for 
two-pence, and have clean straw for nothing."* "They 
accordingly,^^ says Smollet, " provided cellars and places 
strewed with straw, to which they conveyed those wretches 
who were overwhelmed with intoxication. In these dismal 
caverns they lay until they had recovered some use of 
their faculties, and then they had recourse to the same 
mischievous potion ; thus consuming their health, and ruin- 
ing their families, in hideous receptacles of the most filthy 
vice, resounding with riot, execration, and blasphemy."t 

Eight justices of the peace, appointed about this time (1736) 
to inquire into the fact, reported, that they found within 
Westminster, Holbom, the Tower and Finsbury divisions, 
that there were 7044 houses and shops in which spirituous 
liquors were sold; but within the whole of London they com- 
puted the number of such houses to have been 20,000,J in 
addition to other places established for the sale of fer- 
mented liquors only. When it is stated, that at the 
present day, the number of pubhc-houses, spirit-shops, 
beer-shops, and hotels, in London, with its trebled popula- 
tion, does not exceed 7000, and it is considered what 
misery and degradation are entailed upon society by this 
number, the reader will have a good criterion by which to 
judge of the condition of his ancestors, at the time of which 
we are writing. 

Should any degree of surprise be excited by the above 

* Vide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 173. 

t Smollet's Hist, of Eng.— Vide Pari. Rept. on Drunkenness, p. 135. 

X Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, 1834, p. 172. 
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statement, it must vanish at once from the mind when we 
add, that the retail cost of gin, at that period, was but little 
higher than that of malt liquor at the present : the price 
being from two shillings to two shillings and eight-pence 
per gallon! or six-pence to eight-pence per quart; three- 
pence to four-pence per pint; three-half-pence to two- 
pence for the half-pint; three-farthings to one penny per 
noggin ; and for the half-noggin, one half penny : occasion- 
ally they would even sell one farthing^s worth.* With 
such low prices, and common laborers about London 
receiving at the same time from one shilling and six- 
pence to two shillings a dayt (more than the agricultural 
laborer earns at present), it was nothing more than 
might have been looked for, that drunkenness, and conse- 
quent disorder, should gi'adually increase. At length, 
however, having arrived at a pitch absolutely intolerable, 
a petition was presented to parliament on the 20th of 
February, 1736, from the magistrates of the county of 
Middlesex, assembled at general quarter sessions; praying 
that steps might be taken to arrest the progress of the 
evil. In this petition it was alleged : — 

'^ That the drinking of geneva, and other distilled liquors, 
had for some years past greatly increased : 

" That the constant and excessive use thereof, had 
destroyed thousands of his majesty's subjects : 

*^That great numbers of others were, by its use, 
rendered unfit for useful labor, debauched in morals, and 
drawn into all manner of vice and wickedness : 

*^That those pernicious liquors were not sold only by 
distillers and geneva-shop-keepers, but by many persons in 
inferior trades, by which means, journeymen, apprentices, 
and servants, were drawn in to taste, and, by degrees, to 
like, approve, and immoderately to drink thereof: 

^^ That the public welfare and safety, as well as the trade 
of the nation, would be greatly aflfected by it : 

*^ That the practice was dangerous to the health, strength, 
peace, and morals; and tended greatly to diminish the 
labor and industry of his majesty's subjects.''^ 

It being apparent, that the principal cause of the evil 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 173. 

t Ibid, 
t Ibid, p. 172. 
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had its existence in the facility with which the specific 
beverage^ gin, could be obtained^ an act was passed^ im- 
posing a duty of SOs. upon the gallon^ and rating the cost of 
licences at £50 per annum. 

These stringent eflforts of the legislature, however, were 
out of time, and unwisely directed. They had suffered 
the national appetite for the baneful stimulus to become 
confirmed by years of unheeded dissipation — now their 
restrictive laws, which, Smollet says, "amounted to total 
prohibition," proved altogether ineffectual to check even 
the progress of intemperance, to say nothing of curtailing 
its then present extent. The vices of the populace ren- 
dered them desperate, and smuggling and illicit distillation 
were carried on to a degree almost incredible. 

"Tte act," says Cox, in his life of Walpole, "led to 
the usual proceedings of riot and violence. The clan- 
destine sale of gin was continued in defiance of every 
restriction, and the demand for penalties the offenders 
were unable to pay, filled the prisons."* Within two 
years of the passing of the Gin Act, it was computed 
that twelve thousand persons had suffered conviction for 
its violation, of whom five thousand were convicted in the 
penalty of one hundred poimds, and three thousand others 
paid ten pounds each, in lieu of being sent to Bridewell ; 
and all this within the bills of mortality.f Indeed the measure 
met with a decided failure, "for though no licence was 
obtained, and no dtUy paid, the liquor continued to be sold 
in all corners of the streets : informers were intimidated by 
the threats of the people, and the justices of the peace, 



* Vide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 172. 

t Vide Ibid. 

** We have of late had numberless instances, both in town and country, 
of persons being fined for retailing spirituous liquors, and of all their goods 
being seized for the payment of their penalties, to the utter ruin of them- 
selves and families."— Ca/e</oiiio» Mercury, January, 1737. " We hear 
there are now 350 persons in the several bridewells, within the bills of 
mortality, for selling gin. There are now in Clerkcnwell bridewell 125 
persons convicted of retailing spirituous liquors."— Z>eccm6er, 1737. "Yes- 
terday died in Newgate William Davies, where he had been confined for 
non-payment of the £100 penalty for retailing spirituous liquors. He is 
said to be the seventy-fifth person who has died in the several jails and 
bridewells here, who had been sworn against since Christmas last." — 
November, 1728.— Chamhere' Miacellany, No. 23. 
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either from indolence or coiTuption^ neglected to put the 
law into execution."* 

In 1743^ when the law had been in existence seven 
years^ a paper was presented to a committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to make fresh inquiries, by which 
it appears that the quantity of low winesf and spirits con- 
sumed in England and Wales was in — 

1733 10,500,000 GaUons 

1734 13,500,000 

1740 15,250,000 

1741 17,000,000 

1742 19,800,000; 
So that, notwithstanding the pressure of the law, drunk- 
enness steadily increased. From more particular estimates, 
copied from the Journal of the House of Commons for 
1742, it appears, that the total consumption for England 
and Wales in 1733 was 11,282,890 gallons of the above 
liquors, of which 3,934,837 gallons were spirits; and in 
1742 19,897,300 gallons, of which 7,161,487 gallons were 
spirits: the increase in the annual consumption of both 
liquors being at the end of the ten years 8,614,410 gallons, 
of which 3,226,656 were spirits: the population, at the time, 
being but about seven millions.§ 

A change having been effected in the cabinet, " the 
new ministry foresaw," says Smollet, *Hhat a greater 
revenue would accrue to the crown from the repeal of this 
act" — which was accordingly erased from the statute-book, 
and thus the efforts of the former administration to put 
down intemperance, ended in abortion. 

With more judicious proceedings, the government of 
the day might undoubtedly have succeeded in its lauda- 
ble object of ridding the country of the pest against which 
it legislated. Seeing how deeply the vice was rooted in 
the national character, sound policy would have dictated 
the necessity of using caution in taking away the popular 
idol from its worshippers. By imposing a graduating 
scale of duty upon gin, or, in other words, devising for it 

* SmoUet : — ^Vide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 235. 

t Low Wines were a weaker description of spirits — the first product of 
the still — then much in use. 

t Ibid, p. 172. 

§ Vide Ibid, p. 177. 
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a sliding scale somewhat similar to that of the late com law, 
having this peculiarity, however, that whatever might have 
been the state of the market, it should always slide wp- 
wardsy the price of that liquor might have been raised by 
insensible stages beyond the means of purchase. By this 
method, government would have avoided the stream of 
opposition which it encountered, and have gradually 
gained its end, which, in reality, was merely to exchange 
one species of intoxication for another — the rapid intoxica- 
tion of ardent spirits, for the slow, disgusting sottishness 
resulting from malt liquors. 

Subsequent attempts, however, proved more successful. 
Distillation from grain, meal, or flour, was prohibited ; and 
when it was proposed in Parliament, in 1750, to take off the 
restriction^ petitions were sent in, representing the concern 
which was felt lest the proposition were carried into effect, 
and the increased sobriety and consequent healthful ness and 
industry which had resulted from the measure, and praying 
for its continuance. It was accordingly resolved that the law 
should continue till the 24th of December, 1759. The suc- 
cess of this measure will be seen from the fact, that the con- 
sumption of spirits, in England and Wales, fell from almost 
twenty million gallons in 1742, to an annual average of little 
more than three millions and a half* during the long 
interval between the years 1760 and 1782. By about 1790, 
however, the annual consumption had risen more than a 
million gallons, the average being 4,901,682; but by the last 
year of the same century it had again sunk, the average con- 
sumption of several years being reduced to 4,256,865 gallons. 

From this period the returns show a sudden rise in 
the consumption, and a constant average increase; which 
may be accounted for, in some measure, by the profuse 
liberality with which the recruiting sergeant, in every 
town and village, found it necessary to hand about the 
glass, during the war, for the purpose of entrapping young 
men for soldiers ; when the vaunting arguments of blood 
and bomb-shells, and the alluring exhibition of red, blue, 
and yellow ribbons, were not found sufficiently powerful 
in exciting the spirit of chivalry in the clod-hopping sons 



• The average waa 3,710,762 gallons; vide Pari. Rept. on Drunkenness, 



p. 78. 
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of John Rav^ — habits of drinking being created and confirmed 
thereby. 

During the six years from 1802 to 1807, (both inclu- 
sive) the total quantity of British spirits that paid duty 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom was 
65,284,638 gallons ; the annual average being 10,872,422 ; 
of which England consumed 4,406,440 gallons. 

During the next period of six years (1808 to 1813, both 
inclusive) there was an increase, in England, of upwards 
of 4,000,000 gallons ; whilst in Scotland, there was a slight 
decrease ; but in Ireland, a decrease of nearly 3,000,000 
gallons : the total quantity, however, for the United 
Kingdom was 66,599,234 : being an annual average of 
11,099,872 ; consumption in England 5,090,171 gallons. 

In the succeeding period of six years (1814 to 1819), 
the total quantity entered for home consumption was 
66,799,193; or an annual average of 11,133,198; consump- 
tion in England 5,123,259 gallons. 

In the year 1820, the first of the next period (1820 to 
1825), the duty upon British spirits was raised from one shil- 
ling and ninepence per gallon to ten shillings and a penny 
in England; and four shillings and elevenpence farthing in 
Scotland and Ireland. The effect of this augmentation of 
duty in the former country was a reduction in the con- 
sumption for the six years of English-made spirits, in round 
numbers, of 8,000,000 gallons ; but in Scotland and Ireland, 
in the face of increased duties, there was an appalling increase 
— appalling we say, for we cannot think upon the increase of 
drinking, without also reflecting upon the proportionate 
increase of misery and immorality. Scotland, with its 
handful of inhabitants, more than doubled its consumption ; 
whilst poverty-stricken Ireland increased hers upwards of 
7,000,000 gallons ! The total quantity for this period was 
82,440,712 gallons, giving an annual average of 13,740,118; 
consumption in England of English-made spirits 4,633,244 
gallons.* 
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* It may seem very strange that with such a remarkable increase 
of duty, the consumption should have risen in this period upwards of 
fifteen million gallons ; but this is accounted for by the prosperity of 
trade during these years ; and the national habit of drinking haying 
been formed, it is quite natural that, with increased means, there should 
have been increased indulgence. The decrease of spirits, paying con- 
sumption duty in England, does not show a decrease in the actual con- 
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An alteration in the duties on British spirits was again 
effected in the first year of the next period (1826 to 1831); 
it being reduced from ten shillings and a penny per gallon, 
in England, to five shillings and sevenpence halfpenny ; 
while for Scotland and Ireland, the duty was fixed at two 
shillings and threepence farthing, instead of, as in the 
former period, four shillings and elevenpence farthing. 
Now mark the results — ^we before said the increase in the con- 
sumption of the two sister countries was appalling^ in the 
present period it was prodigumsly so. In Scotland it rose 
from twenty -two million gallons in the last period, which was 
nearly double that of the former y to .upwards of thirty-eight 
millions ; being an increase of sixteen million gallons ! But 
in England the consumption was more than doubled the very 
first year, the number of gallons for 1825 (the last year of the 
high duties) being 4,132,263, while in 1826, with low 
duties, the consumption was 8,888,644; being 4,756,381 
more than that of the former year! By the year 1828 
the consumption was swelled to 9,311,624 gallons! The 
total consumption of the period in England was upwards of 
fifty-three million gallons, while that of the preceding one 
was only twenty-seven ! 

In Ireland, affairs presented a similar aspect, the con- 
sumption rising from thirty-two million gallons in the former 
period, to sixty-one in the present ! The total quantity for 
the United Kingdom during the six years was 153,914,632 
gallons ! giving a clear increase over the preceding period 
of 71,473,920 gallons ! ! 

For the reader's convenience, we have arranged the above 
statistics as follows : — 



National 

consumption 

of spirits from 

1796 to 1881. 



First period of six years, 
from 1796 to 1801, 
with a duty of, at 
first, lOd., afterwards 
1 Id. per gallon 



Gallons (old 
wine meas.) 



43,202,033 



ENGLAND AND 

Increase 

of one period 

over the 

preceding. 



IRELAND. 



Annual 
Average. 



7,200,338 



Increase of 

one Annual 

Averaffe 

OTer the 

preceding. 



sumption of this country; for much of the spirit manufactured in 
Scotland and Ireland was, no doubt, exported to England: the differ- 
ence in the duties affording them an advantage. 
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ENOLAKD, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 



Second period, 1802 to 
1807, duty Is. 4Jd. . 

Third period, 1808 to 
1813, duty first Is. 4}d. 
afterwards Is. 9d. . 

Fourth period, 1814 to 
1819, duty Is. 9d. . 

Fifth period, 1820 to 
1825, duty 10s. Id. 
forEng. 48. UJd. for 
Ire. and Scot. . . 

Sixth period, 1826 to 
I831,duty5s. 7jd. for 
Eng., and for Ire. and 
Scot. 28. 3jd. . . 

Increase of consumption 
in the sixth period 
oyer the first . . 

Total consumption of 
spirits during the six 
periods .... 



Oallont (old 
wiae meas.) 

65,234,533 



66,599,234 
66,799,193 



Increase 

of one period 

over the 

preceding. 

22,032,500 



1,364,701 
199,959 



Increase of 
one Annual 
Annual Average 

Average. over the 

I preceding. 

10,872,4221 3,672,084 



82,440,712 



15,641,519 



11,099,872 
11,133,198 



13.740,118 



227,450 
33,326 



2,606,920 



153,914,632 



478, 190,337* 



71.473,920 



110,712,599 



25,652,438 



18,452,100 



11,912,320 



The increase of population will not be found sufficient 
to account for this amazing increase in the consumption of 
atdent spirits; for, according to the census of 1801, the 
population of Great Britain was estimated, in round num- 
bers, at 11,000,000; that of Ireland being about 6,000,000; 
making the total population of the United Kingdom, 
16,000,000 souls. Now the annual average consumption, 
at this period, (see 1802 to 1807) was 10,872,422 gallons ; 
but in 1831, when the population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land had increased just fifty per cent., being twenty-four 
millions, the consumption of ardent spirits had increased 
very nearly one hundred and fifty per cent. : the average, 
for the six years ending 1831, being 25,652,438 gallons ! 
The above statistics, it must be borne in mind, relate only 
to British spirits ; but in addition to home-made spirits, 
there were nearly five million gallons of foreign and 
colonial that paid the duty for home consumption in 
1831 ; and, as far as the tables of M'Culloch extend, a 
gradual increase is evinced, corresponding with that of 
British spirits. The increase of population, then, does 
not account for the increase in the consumption of spirits, 

* These Statistics are compiled from Tables in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Drunkenness, for which vide p. 342. 
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and, consequently, we have no alternative, but are com- 
pelled to conclude, that, so far as ardent spirits are con- 
cerned, drinking had increased one hundred per cent., or, 
in other words, &om one gallon to two, in the thirty-six 
years over which the preceding periods extend. The plain 
inference is, that we are, or were, at the end of the last 
period, (1831) a more drunken and dissipated generation than 
our fathers. 

Now we come to the item of malt liquors, which will be 
found to confirm the above conclusion; for instead of the 
consumption of this article diminishing with the increase 
of spirits, it, also, has increased; showing, that the addi- 
tional consumption of spirits is an addition to the national 
potations of intoxicating liquors, and not, in any degree, 
the mere substitution of one drink for another. From 
M'CuUoch we learn, that the number of barrels of strong 
beer brewed by public brewers, in 1801, was 4,735,674, 
which, according to the present (imp.) measure, would be 
some little less than one hundred and fifty-four million gallons. 
In 1825, the number of barrels amounted to 6,500,664 ; 
giving two hundred and thirty-four million gallons and 
upwards ; being an increase, in twenty-five years, of eighty 
millions of gallon^ or, more than fifty per cent, on the con- 
sumption of 1801 ; while the population, in the same period, 
had increased only about twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
per cent I lliis statement relates only to England and 
Wales ; the consumption of malt liquors in the two other 
divisions of the coimtry being too trifling for comparison. 

The average number of gallons of strong malt liquors, 
brewed by public brewers, during the five years preceding 
1830 (when the beer duty was repealed, and accounts of 
the manufacture consequently discontinued), was, in Eng- 
land alone, almost two hundred and thirty millions of gallons I 
Of this quantity two million gallons were exported. 

These statistics fully and clearly show, that drunkenness 
was more extensive among the lower orders — the chief 
consumers of spirits and malt liquors — ten or twelve years 
ago, than at the commencement of the present century. 

Of the aristocratic item of drunkards^ drink — Wine — 
the statistical returns show with equal clearness, that the 
drinking customs of the upper classes were less stringently 
observed at this time than formerly ; and that drunkenness. 
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ia the higher spheres of society, was beginning to be looked 
upon in another view, than merely as " a fashionable vice ;" 
for, though the consumption of spirits and malt liquors 
has considerably outstripped the increase of population, the 
consumption of this^ — the specific liquor of the higher orders 
— ^has remained nearly stationary, and at present scarcely 
exceeds the consumption of 1790, notwithstanding the great 
increase of population and of affluence. The average con- 
sumption of the five years succeeding the above was, in plain 
numbers, seven million gallons (old wine measure); and for 
the same period succeeding 1830, it was seven million five 
hundred thousand gallons (old wine measure) : the trifling 
increase, taking all things into account, affording cheering 
evidence, that the examplers of society would ultimately 
(though no doubt a long time hence) have abandoned the 
practice of continually sucking the bottle or the glass. 



SECTION IV. 

Our object in thus detailing the increase in the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors generally, is, to show by 
facts and figures, that between the practice of employing such 
liquors in the drinking customs of society, and the com- 
mission of crime, there is an intimate connection. Thus, 
during the seven years between 1812 and 1818, both 
inclusive, the annual average number of prisoners committed 
for trial in England and Wales was 11,305; but during the 
seven years between 1826 and 1832, the annual average 
was 21,796 : the committals having dotd>led, all but a trifie, 
during the twenty-one years; while the population had 
increased only about one-third. Now observe the cause 
of this great increase in the commitments. During the first 
of the above periods, the annual consumption of British 
spirits was five million gallons. In the last, it had risen 
within a little to nine million gallons, or almost double. 

That the matter may be still more manifest, take the follow- 
ing facts for consideration. During the four years succeeding 
1820, the number of criminals committed /br trial in England 
and Wales was 61,260, while the consumption of spirits 
was twenty-nine million gallons. But in the succeeding 
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four years (ending 1828), the number of committals had 
swelled to 78,345, while the consumption of spirits had 
increased to forty-two million gallons — the calendar thus 
sympathizing with the increased consumption of intoxicating 
liquors during the same period. In the next four years 
(ending 1832), the number of committals was 91,866, while 
the consumption of spirits was forty-eight million gallons, 
the increase of committals during the eight years only, being 
upwards of thirty thousand — just one half, or fifty per cent— 
the consumption of ^irits in England and Wales increasing 
in the same time sixty-eight per cent ; with a very decisive 
increase also in the consumption of malt liquors. 

Further, in the first of the above periods of four years 
(1821-4 inclusive), the number of licences granted in Eng- 
land and Wales, for the sale of intoxicating liquors, was 
361,647; while in the last period, ending with the year 
1832, it amounted to 468,438;* the increase being 116,791 
licences. Thus is established an important fact; viz. that 
public-houses, drinking, and crime, increase in a corresponding 
ratio. 

To enable the reader to perceive at a glance, the corres- 
pondence between crime and strong drink, as exemplified 
above, we have concentrated this statistical evidence, with 
some addition and modification, into the following tables, 
compiled from the statistics of M'Culloch, and the evidence 
adduced before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in 1834, to ** inquire into the extent, 
causes, and consequences, of the prevailing vice of intoxica- 
tion." 



* During this period beer shops were establiahed. Each of the above 
numbers includes distinct licences for the sale of the two articles, spirits 
and malt liquors. For these Statistics vide Parliamentary Report on 
Drunkenness, pp. 342-3. 
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From these statements, which hare been all copied from 
parliamentary papers^ it is lucidly seen, that crime has in- 
creased in exact proportion to the increased consumption 
of intoxicating liquors, and of the facilities for procuring 
them; and it seems to us a strange anomaly, for a person 
professing to have a spark of himianity in hit composition, 
%o object to the giving up of these crime-creating beverages, 
^r others that have never yet been, and obviously never will 
be, known to produce such effects. 

But, it may be argued, that though crime has thus kept 
pace with the increased use of intoxicating liquors, it is not 
proved thereby that the use of those liquors is the cattae 
of the increase of crime, which, for aught that has yet been 
adduced, may possibly have no relation whatever to intoxi- 
cating drinks. True, it may be so ; for, as it has been well 
observed, '^ The existence of two contemporaneous facts does 
not, necessarily, prove their connection as cause and effect;" 
but, as " appearances justify suspicion," this, it must be 
admitted, is at the best a most suspicums case. 

Take the following as a further illustration. A witness 
stated to the Parliamentary Committee, that in 1805, when 
there was but little drunkenness in Glasgow, the number of 
criminals brought up at the court of justice, then held twice 
a-year, did not exceed ten or twelve/ being at the most 
twenty-four in the year ; but by the year 1880 crime had 
become so prevalent, that it was found necessary to hold three 
courts in the year, and instead of ten or twelve prisoners 
being tried in each, as formerly, the number had increased 
to eighty! and, generally, even more than that. This would 
tnake, at the lowest estimate, two hundred and forty, instead 
of twenty-four annually !* Now, it is a " contemporaneous 
fsujt," which will throw suspicion upon the drinking customs, 
that in the year 1805, the average consumption of spirits 
in Scotland was one million and a half gallons; but from 
1826 to 1831, the average consumption was Jive million and 
a half gallons.f The increase of population in Glasgow, 
during the above twenty- five years, could have had but a 
comparatively slight effect on the calendar; for, at that 
period, its increase would only be about one hundred per 
cent., while crime had increased nine hundred per cent. I 

* Yide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 140. 

t Ibid, p. 342. 
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A still more auspicious case, however, is afforded by the 
reports of the Dublin pohce, for the three years 1808 — 9 and 
1810. During the two first years, distiUation was stopped 
by law, in consequence of scarcity, and crime diminished 
in a most extraordinary manner. In the third year, diat i Ua- 
tion was resumed, and, in consequence, Uqnor became cheaper, 
and more was drunk. Now it is remarkable, that in the 
same year, the citizens of Dublin seem to have abandoned 
the notion, held during the two preceding years, of becoming 
a remarkably honest people, for crime, which bad been two 
years on the decrease, suddenly turned round, and in 1810 
increased to an alarming extent compared with what it was 
while distillation was stopped. During half of the year 1813 
and the whole of 1813, the distilleriea again ceased working; 
liquor was consequently raised in price ; and again crime 
diminished. When, however, the restriction was a second 
time taken off distiUation, crime, as before, increased. The 
number of conimilmcnts in each ye;ir was in 1811, when the 
dietiUeries where in full work, 10137 ; in 181^, six moathn 
-o{ which they ceased working, 9908 ; in 1818, during the 
whole of which distiUation was stopped, 8985! and in 1814, 
when the restriction upon distillation came off, 10249 1* 

But if these facts, with the preceding statistics, do not, of 
themselyes, prove the connection between crime and drink- 
ing, the evidence of judges, jailors, and other functionariM 
of the law, when added to them, we doubt not, will supply 
ail that is needed to establish this point to demonstration. 
To this end, then, we shall first adduce the testimony of the 
judge who presided at the Circuit Criminal Court of Glaagow 
in 1830, who, in his address to the sherifia and magistrates, 
stated, that " upwards of eighty criminals had stood before 
his tribunal, and received sentence of punishment, each more 
or leas ; and that, with scarcely a solitary exception, every 
one of the crimes had been committed wAile under the in- 
fluence of intemperance;" and added, that it was a disgrace 
that 90 many pubHc-houses should be allowed to exist; for 
"from the evidence that had appeared before him, as judge, 
it seemed as though everything in Glasgow began and 
ended in whisky.'" 

Two yeani after the above testimony was delivered, I/ird 

* Vide Failuunentary lUport on DruukenaeM, pp. 69—70. 

t Ibid. 
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Gillies, another judge, " directed the attention of the 
sheriff and magistrates of Glasgow to the fact, that there 
were not less than 1300 licensed public-houses in the 
Boyalty, and large as the city was, and numerous as were its 
inhabitants, he could not but regard that number as bearing 
a very extraordinary proportion to the population; they could 
not but be sensible of the fact," he continued, "that the 
facilities thus afforded to the indulgence of intemperate 
habits toere the principal catise of the crime that prevailed : 
he therefore directed their most serious attention to the 
lessening of the number of public-houses."* 

The same year, (1832) at the conclusion of the Perth 
assizes, the Lord Justice Clerk, addressing the sheriff, said : 
"He regretted to say, that he could not compliment him 
on the decrease of crime in the district ; and he could not 
help adverting to the numerous instances of assault; and 
as these, evidently, originated in the excitement arising 
j&om the immoderate use of spirituous liquors, he was 
naturally led to condemn the facilities which are too often 
amply afforded to the thoughtless, the profligate, or the 
quarrelsome, for the obtaining of ardent spirits : he would, 
therefore, most earnestly counsel the magistrates and others 
with whom it lay to grant licences, not to allow any notion 
of public economy, however specious, for increasing the 
revenue of the country, to tend to the deterioration of the 

public morals."! 

Two years preceding the above date, the judge, who 
presided at the same place, remarked, that " of thirty-three 
criminals who had stood before him, twenty-seven of them 
distinctly appeared to have committed their crimes while 
under the injluence of intemperance."} 

Not more than two or three years ago. Judge Fatteson 
addressed the grand jury at the Norwich assizes, in the fol- 
lowing brief but expressive manner : '' If it were not for this 
drinking, yon and / would have nothing to do^^ 

Baron Alderson declared, in his address to the grand jury 

at one of the recent York assizes, that '' a great proportion 

of the crime to be brought forward for their consideration, 

arose jfrom the vice of drunkenness alone; indeed," he added, 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 140. 

t Ibid, p. 140. 
% Ibid, p. 140. 
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" if they took away from the calendar all those cases with 
which Drunkenness had any connection, they would make 
the large calendar a very small one." 

About the same time, it was declared by Judge Erskine^ 
upon the occasion of passing sentence of six months' im- 
prisonment, with hard labor, upon a gentleman at the Salis- 
bury assizes, for a crime originating in the use of intoxicating 
liquor, that *' ninety-nine cB&e^y out of every hundred, arose 
from the same cause." 

At the Oxford assizes, it was stated by Judge Coleridge, 
that " he never knew a case brought before him, which was 
not, directly or indirectly, connected with intoxicating 
liquor," 

At the Newcastle assizes, during the present year, Mr. 
Justice Coleridge confirmed the testimony given at Oxford. 
A prisoner was brought before him charged with burglary, 
who, as an extenuation of his crime, urged that he was led to 
it through drink, being under its influence at the time. This 
plea, however, had no other effect than drawing from the 
Judge the observation, that intemperance was an aggravation 
rather than a justification of the offence ; adding : '* Three- 
fourths of the crimes committed in the country are committed 
under the influence of liquor. I verily believe that nothing 
would tend more to make the people of this country moral, 
and to make the courts of justice empty sinecures, than 
abstaining from excessive drinking." 

Even in the days of the venerable Sir Matthew Hale, this 
connection between crime and drinking was a matter of 
observation ; and that just Judge has thus recorded his own 
conviction on the subject : " The places in the judicature, 
which I have long held in tt^ kingdom, have given me an 
opportunity to observe the original cause of the crimes and 
enormities during the last twenty years; and by that observa- 
tion I have found, that if the murders, burglaries, robberies, 
riots, tumults, adulteries, rapes, and other enormities, that 
have been committed during that, time, were divided into 
floe parts, four of them have been the product of excessive 
drinking.*** 

We have here the testimonies of not less than nine Judges, 
to the connection between intoxicating drink and crime ; and 

• Vide National Temperance Advocate, No. x. p. 197. 
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Tfe think^ that the above array of evidence from such august 
and well qualified authorities^ must have its due effect upon 
the minds of all who peruse it ; but to make it the more 
complete^ we will, in the second place, adduce the testimonies 
of a few other functionaries of the law, equally qualified to 
give evidence as the above. 

The late Mr. Wontner, governor of Newgate, is said to 
have expressed his conviction, similarly to Judge Erskine, 
that ^' ninety-nine out of every himdrcd prisoners that came 
to Newgate, committed their crimes in consequence of intem- 
perance.*'* 

The keeper of a large house of correction in Ireland has 
stated his conviction, founded upon long experience both in 
the army and poHce, that "/owr-fifths of the persons confined 
in gaol for crimes, have been led forward and hardened in 
crime by the use of spirituous liquors."t 

Mr. Mayor, the governor of Bideford jail, Devon, 
writes : " I believe intemperance to be the cause of the 
greatest part of the crime and misery, which, as a nation, we 
are suflfering under. We have now only two men in our jail, 
neither of whom would have found their way thither, had it 
not been for this abominable crime."j: 

Mr. Smith, governor of the prison of Edinburgh, writes in 
August, 1844 : — " The number of commitments to this prison 
for dmnkenness, during the year ending June last, was 
3325. This number, appallingly great as it truly ib, by no 
means indicates the ntmiber of commitments caused by 
drunkenness. The commitments for other offences, during 
the same year, were S385 ; and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is my firm belief, that but for drunkenness, and the evil 
and ruinous consequences which follow in its train, there 
would not have been one-ffth of that number of commitments 
during the period." 

The goremor of Dumfries jail was "warranted in stating, 
that nineteen out of every twenty brought before him, was in 
consequence of drinking." 

The governor of Greenock has stated, that " out of 461 
committals for 1843, 297 might be said to have committed 
their crimes under the influence of drink." 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 11. 

t Ibid, p. 69. 
X Vide National Temperance Advocate and Journal, vol. ii. No. 3, p. 33. 
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The governor of Ayr jail, ** had no hesitation in sayings 
that thirty-nine cases out of forty were jfruits of intem- 
perance." 

The latter of these testimonies, relating to Scotland, were 
collected by a philanthropist, during the summer of 1845, 
while visiting the prisons of that country ; and we see, that 
what is true of one country, is the same with relation to each 
of the others. 

In the third place, we shall bring forward the testimonies 
of chaplains of jails, than whom none can have more 
favorable opportunities of ascertaining the cause of crime. 

The Rev^ George Holt, of Birmingham, states, that while 
officiatijig as chaplain in Leicester jail, he ascertained that 
the remote or direct cause of every individual's confinement 
thereio^ for either misdemeanor, or felony^ was either intem- 
perate habits^ or the pepiicipus custom of giving strong 
drink to children.* 

The Bev. D. I^uell, who for ten years was chaplain of two 
of th^ Metropolitan priso^s, and held the o^e of one for 
tw^ty years, during which time not less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand prisoners passed under his obs^rvatiozi, 
declared tQ the Parliamentary committee : '^ In coj^n^K^tion 
with sabbath breaking, to which it (drinking) powap^ijly 
leiad^^ J poQsider drunkenness to be directly, or indjirt^p^i^ 
one of the n^ost fruitful sources of cringe and moral evil, of 
almost every description in existence. It ip the very 
element," he said, ** in which thienng and prostitution live ; 
for^ such if tibe wretchedness of mind that those vices usually 
produce, that drunkenness becomes the only means of driving 
away ptiinful reflections. I have no doubt," he continued, 
*' that three-fourths^ or four-fifths of our prisoners have bee^ 
materially influenced by it ; and as to murder, maiming, and 
other crimes attended with personal violence, they, for the 
most part, are actually committed under the exottetf^r^ of 

Jiquor."t 

The Bev. C. F. Bagshaw, chaplain of the New Bajpley 

priaon, Mwchester — after preseuting to the committee a labjle 

fthowing the number of committals to, and convictions at that 

jail, during forty years ending 1833, by which it appears 
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* National Temperance Advocate and Journal for March, 1841. 
t Piffliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 307. 
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the total commitments were 69^811 — stated^ in answer to a 
question relative to the increase in the calendar — "The 
increase of crime I should attribute to the increase of intem- 
perance ; and I should say^ as to the cause of crime, perhaps 
fow-fifths of those brought into the gaol are brought in by 
intemperance."* 

Dr. Yore affirmed at a meeting in Dublin^ that of one 
hundred and twenty criminals whom he had attended to the 
scaffold^ eoery one of them declared that intemperance had 
led them to the commission of the crimes for which their 
lives had to be forfeited. 

The Bev. Mr. Scott^ chaplain of Glasgow jail, states: 
" Though a niunber of causes are specified, drunkenness is 
the most prolific source of most of the crimes in Glasgow. 
Of the many thatcsands annually imprisoned, I think it 
would not be possible to find one hundred sober criminals in 
any one year.^f 

Having adduced the evidence of Jailors and Chaplains, in 
concurrence with that of the above Judges, we shall, in the 
fourth^ |>lace, adduce testimonies to the same effect, from 
OofnmiUtne* Magistrates and Justices of the Peace. 

* ** 

The AlSliMg magistrate of Worship Street Police Court, 
declared' in March, 1845, upon ascertaining that imehe caaoi 
out of eighteen which were presented to him, wece tharfm cf 
drunkenness, that *^ if public-houses were aU shut up, (here 
would be a reformation.^^ 

The sitting magistrate of Dumfries, also, stated to the 
derk of the police court, the very morning that the gentle- 
man before referred to was present, that ''were it not for 
intemperance, the premises (i. e. the police court) might be 
shut up^^ 

Captain Blane, of Kilmarnock, likewise said, he ''believed 
he was under the mark in stating, that four^fifths of the 
crime was caused by intoxicating liquors.^' 

" Mr. Shaw, the recorder of Dublin, has stated/' said a 
witness, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on drunkenness, " that in forty out of 
fifty cases that came before him weekly, the crimes, he 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 354. 
t National Temperance Advocate, No. z. p. 198. 




believed, were traceable to intemperance as their direct 
cause.'** 

A Dublin barrister, after having tried one thousand seven 
hundred cases in a fortnight, declared his conviction, that 
etery one of them were to be attributed to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor — each case being, either directly or indirectly, 
connected with it.t 

In the fifth place, we shall adduce the testimonies and 
evidence of Inspectors and Superintendents of Police, which 
will be found to support the testimonies already given. 

"I travelled," said a witness, examined by the Select 
Committee, when alluding to a recent visit he had made to 
Ireland, ''with one of the principal constables of Ennis, in 
the county of Clare, a man of the name of Jones, who, from 
having been fifteen years in that situation, said that he could 
declare positively, from his experience, that nine cases of 
crime out of ten, that came under his notice, proceeded from 
drunkenness.''^: 

Captain Miller, of the Glasgow police, writes thus : " In 
various papers and reports regarding the state of crime in 
this city, I have attributed to intemperance a great portion 
of the crime conmiitted in the community, and I have yet 
seen no reason to change my opinion ; on the contrary, every 
day's experience tends to confirm it." 

'* Captain Watson (a predecessor of the above officer) has 
several times stated, that if drunkenness could be abolished, 
he might almost shut up the office."§ 

Captain M'Kay, of the Anderston police force, states in 
his official report, that of 1368 cases that occurred in 1844, 
1000 were charges arising directly from intemperance, such as 
*' drunk and disorderly," " drunk, riotous, and fighting," and 
*' drunk on the streets." 

In the sixth place, we shall adduce the evidence of the 
cfdprits themselves^ to show the connection between drink 
and crime, and the relation in which they stand as cause 
and efiTect. The Rev. Mr. Scott states: "At our weekly 
visits on the sabbath to the Glasgow police, for upwards of 
three years, we have conversed with more than five thousand 
noted thieves ; and when reference was made to what had 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 69. 
t Ibid, p. 66. t Ibid, p. 319. 

{ Parliamentary Report, p. 141, 
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been the cause of leading them into difficulty, the answer, 
with but few exceptions, was, "had it not been for drinks sir, 
no person would have seen me here." 

The writer of the article, " Intemperance the great Cause 
of Crime,"* states : '* Of seventy-three prisoners in the jail 
of Ayr, seventy acknowledged, that had it not been for 
public-houses, they would never have occupied the cells of a 
prison." Similar statements were made to him, by the 
prisoners of five other jails, which he specifies. 

From a recent examination of 20S convicts in the Auboum 
State Prison, U. S., it appears that 202 had been habituated 
to drinking. This is in a country where four millions of the 
inhabitants are teetotalers. 

The array of evidence that we have now brought to bear 
upon the question of the connection between crime and 
drinking, we conceive, must be irresistible, even to the most 
querulously disposed; for we have, first, the testimony of 
the judges of the land; secondly, that of jailors; thirdly, 
of chaplains of prisons ; fourthly, of committing magistrates ; 
fifthly, of inspectors and superintendents of poUce ; and 
lastly, the confessions of criminals themselves; all of whom 
concur in declaring, that the drinking customs of society are 
the great and almost sole cause that has generated the pre- 
vailing addiction to criminality. Some of the testimonies, we 
have seen, estimate the relation of crime to the habitual use 
of intoxicating drinks, as four-fifths of the whole criminal 
cases that occur, or eighty per cent.; while others, from 
closer observation, have arrived at the settled opinion, that 
the criminal commitments stand in the relation of ninety per 
cent. ; and others ninety-nine; while Judge Coleridge, view- 
ing the system through all its ramifications, has not scrupled 
at expressing his belief, that the whole range of crime is 
d^endent upon the use of strong drink ! 

Though, we think, we shall have thus succeeded in 
establishing the point of connection^ to the satisfaction of all, 
still no idea has been yet conveyed with respect to the extent 
of the crime that thus results from intoxicating liquors. 
This, therefore, we shall now make it our object to do. 

From the " First Eeport of the Constabulary Force Com- 
missioners" it appears, that the number of commitments to 
prison, for all manner of ofiences, in England and Wales 

♦ National Temperance Advocate, No. x. p. 197. 
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(including the cases summarily disposed of^ and those sent 
for trial), exceeds 100,000 annually, but as this number only 
relates to the cases of punishment^ or of prosecution, it will 
be obvious that it gives no idea of the actual amount of 
crime perpetrated; for every one must know from experience, 
that considerably more crimes are committed than are 
brought under the notice of the law. From the report 
above referred to, for example, we learn, that in the thirty- 
three years ending 1837, not less than 275,175 forged notes, 
for various sums, were presented at the Bank of England ; 
being, on the average, 8338 annually ; while the number of 
convictions, for offering and forging the same, with every 
other species of forgery, was only 1677, or 60 annually; 
being one conviction for every 165 crimes of the above 
description that were committed ! It further appears from the 
same report, that of one hundred felonies committed within the 
Sleaford Union, in one year, nineteen only were prosecuted * 
In another place, it was stated to the commissioners, that not 
a Jijih part of the crimes that were committed were made 
public ; which seems to be accounted for by the dread that 
people are under in the rural districts, lest further depreda^ 
tions should be committed upon their property, out of 
revenge for informing. The commissioners mention the case 
of a farmer having had " one of his horses stabbed, because 
he had merely accused a man of stealing a pig/^ The effect 
of this upon the farmers is, say they, that if they see, or 
catch, a thief at his depredations, they dare not, in many 
instances, proceed against him. Hence it will be seen, that 
the actual amount of crime perpetrated must be appalling. 
The Constabulary Force Commissioners have estimated it, 
in England and Wales, at six hundred thousand crimes 
annually; but a little reflection upon the nature of their 
own report must convince every one, that were that number 
dotibled^ it would be far nearer, and not at all beyond the 
truth; for one of the prisoners, whose confessions they have 
given, specifies not less than ihirty crimes, without intimating 
that number to include the whole, which he and a companion 
committed in one excursion, without being at all brought to 
justice. Another prisoner states in the same report — *'I 
supported myself partly by labor, and partly by crime, for 
many years ;'' and again he says, '' twenty-two years elapsed 

♦ Vide p. 71. 
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from my entering upon a course of crime, to the period of 
my first apprehension!" 

In the same prison (Knutsford, county of Chester) were 
two others, whose criminal career had proceeded for upwards 
of twenty years ; two twenty ; four twehe ; six ten, and so on, 
without a single interference of the law : the average duration 
of each prisoner's career of depredation, before his first 
imprisonment, being, in the above jail, five years ; and in 
the metropolis, about two years and a half.* 

If we calculate,^ then, on twehe hundred thousand, as the 
aggregate of crimes annually committed in England and 
Wales, we think we shall be within the bounds of truth. 
Of this number, we are now desirous of finding what is the 
proportion that results from the drinking customs of society 
— taking the testimonies of the preceding personages as a 
criterion. 

As their estimates vary with the degree of observation 
that they seem to have paid to the subject, it will, perhaps, 
be most satisfactory to take the medium of the difierences 
for the solution of this question ; and as the greatest difiference 
is between the estimates of Judge Hale, and others, who 
ascribe four-fifths as the proportion, and Judges Coleridge 
and Patteson, who ascribe the whole to intemperance, by 
taking the medium, we have ninety per cent upon the whole 
crimes committed as the proportion arising out of the drink- 
ing customs of society 1 

From this standard, then, we find, that of the twelve 
hundred thousand offences against the public that occur 
annually, in a population of eighteen millions, one million one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-seven 
originate in the drinking of intoxicating liquors; leaving 
thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty three as the 
offspring of some other source, and what so likely as the evil 
example of society in general. Now it is the plain logic of 
fact to conclude, that if the above huge calendar of guilt is 
the result of employing intoxicating liquor as a beverage, it 
must be entirely struck out of being by substituting 
t^;}intoxicating liquor for intoxicating. The theory is plain, 
and its truth as palpable as fact itself, that with the 
annihilation of the cause, the effect must cease ; and where 
is the man, whose mind is not destitute of every humane senti- 

• Vide p. 17. 
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Stkono 

ment, who will suffer his taste, or his prejudice, to be the Crimb. 

cause of continuing and multiplying such a fearful amount of 

vice ? We can almost imagine that no being under heaven, 

who combines the feelings with the form of man, can be so 

callous to the calls of humanity, or have a conscience so J^« <^*"» ?' 

•^ ' Qumanit^ to 

seared, by the effects of any circumstance from without, as to ^^^^^^^l 
resist the suggestions of any man, or body of men, who may j *** dnnJ^er- 
be desirous of lessening the above disgraceful calendar, and 
purging society from the black shades of guilt that are con- 
tained within its bosom, by a remodelling of the drinking 
usages, thus operating upon the evil at its root ; for, as the 
habitual use of strong drink is the cause, or principal cause, 
it must be chiefly from its renunciation that society can be 
purified. 



SECTION V. 

Having now shown, from irrefragable evidence, that crime 
and drinking are connected, and endeavored to give some- 
thing like the proportion that the former depends upon the 
latter for existence, some iUttstrations of the practice, given 
from facts, may not be out of place. 

Mr, Poynder, an officer of the two criminal hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem states, in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on Drunkenness, showing the 
connection between crime and drink: "I remember one 
man, in particular, saying to me — * Sir, I could not enter 
your house in the dead of the night, and take the chance of 
your shooting me in it, or of my being hung when I got otit 
of it, unless I was to get well primed JirsL^ "* 

A similar striking testimony is found in the evidence of 
Mr. Carr, who mentions the case of a person in Ireland, who 
being most brutally assaulted by a party of *' white feet," by 
whom he was left for dead, was asked the following day, by 
a magistrate who came to take down his deposition, "Did you 
know any of the party ?" To which he replied, " No, sir." 
"Were they drunk?" inquired the magistrate. "No, sir, 
they were all able to do their business." " Had they drank 
anything?" he was again asked. "Well, I wonder," answered 
the wounded man, " that your honor — ^that a gentleman of 
your knowledge — should ask such a simple question ; sure 

* Pari. Rep. on Drunk. Appendix, No. i. p. 418. 
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you do not think they would come without preparing them- 
selves? I will engage they had two or three glasses of 
whisky a man^ whatever more they might drink."* 

Another testimony to the same effect is recorded by one of 
the Metropolitan temperance missionaries — ^being that of a 
young man^ the son of worthy parents^ who having taken to 
evil company, had gone from bad to worse, till he became a 
noted street thief: *^ I was obliged to drink," he said, ^' for 
I coiild not steal till I had taken a dram or two to give me 

heart."t 

Thus we see that strong drink, in addition to being the 

incentive to crime, must likewise be the leader — ^its influence 
being found necessary to support the burglar, or the murderer, 
in the execution of his designs ; for without it the depraved 
soul of the former is not sufficiently base or reckless, to 
spoliate the public and risk the vengeance of the law ; while 
the darkest passions of the latter are not so demoniacal as to 
enable him to perpetrate his sanguinary deed in cold blood ; 
the Satanic influence of the intoxicating draught must be 
brought to the reinforcement of his own black heart, before 
he becomes sufficiendy devilish to imbue his hand in the 
life-blood of his fellow-man. 

If we look back upon the known circumstances connected 
with murders f we shall find intoxicating liquor connected with 
every case. Take the case of the murderer Crouch^ for in- 
stance, whose first expression, on being captured, was : *' Oh, 
drink^s the devil !" Habits of drinking had led him to habits 
of idleness ; domestic disorder, and jealousy following — mur- 
der and the gallows being the final results. Similar are the 
cases of Berkerley (executed for the murder in East Cheap), 
and of Hubburd recently executed at Leicester. Hocker, like 
his victim Delarue, had been a dissipated character ; and in 
his written defence acknowledged to having been drinking 
brandy and water on the evening of perpetrating the deed 
for which he forfeited his life. Ox>od and Cooper had led 
dissolute lives; as had also Conner and Tapping ^f both of 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 230. 
t National Temperance Chronicle, No. xzi. p. 348. 

X The chaplain of Newgate, in preaching the ** Condemned Sermon" on 
Tapping, remarked, that " he found the morals of the unfortunate young 
man had been contaminated from the operation of two causes ; Jirat, the 
beer 'Shops and other places of nightly resort — dens of infamy, which he and 
the young female he had murdered used to visit." 
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whom had been drinking previously to spilling the blood of 
their yictims. 

The circumstances connected with the murder of the late 
Mr. Southwell, of the Liverpool Custom-house, give a most 
striking illustration of the necessity, in cases of aggravated 
crime, of laying the mind under the influence of strong 
drink. This unfortunate gentleman having either dismissed 
or degraded one of the workmen on account of repeated 
habits of drunkenness, the latter determined to revenge him- 
self by murdering him ; and as he knew that Southwell had 
to pass through a certain gateway every morning, on his way 
to the Custom-house rooms, he posted himself in a convenient 
place, right in his path, with a loaded pistol concealed about 
him, and there awaited his approach. As the time, however, 
drew near at which he expected to meet the object of his 
malignity, misgivings began to arise in his mind ; he became 
fluttered, and shuddered at the enormity of the deed he was 
contemplating ; but, that he might not give way to his better 
feelings and forego his purpose, he resolved to banish reflec- 
tion, and to this end, purchased and drank off a glcLss of rum. 
This, however, was insufficient : he still felt incapable of the 
crime : his arm refused its aid ; and the effect of a second 
glass was tried ; but still his mind revolted from its purpose ; 
and before humanity was subdued, a third glass had been 
drank ; after which he resumed his post, and when South- 
well had come within proper distance, he deliberately 
stretched forth his murderous arm, flred, and the deed was 
done I ^ 

Robert Guest White, Esq., in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee, stated that every individual whose 
execution he attended, during the time he was High Sheriff 
of Dublin, attributed, in their dying declarations, the igno- 
miny of their end to the delusiveness of intoxicating liquor ; 
and that during the time he held that office, not less than 
twenty-ttoo persons were condemned to death in one month.* 

Dr. Yore's testimony is most striking ; for, as we have 
seen, of one hundred and twenty culprits, whom he had 
attended to the scaffold, every one declared strong drink to 
be the cause of their guilt ; and the Rev. D. Buell, chaplain 
of the New Prison, Clerkenwell, says: *'As to cases of 
murder, maiming, and gross assault, arising directly from 

* Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 266. 
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drinking, I could easily fill a volume with them. I have 
had," he continues, ** within the last fortnight, six or seven 
persons charged with murder, maiming, and gross assault, 
all arising from it.*'* 

*^ Nearly all the convicts for murder,'* says Mr. Poynder, 
''with whom I have conversed, have admitted themselves to 
have been under the influence of spirits at the time of the 
act. Many of those who are tried throughout the country, 
are proved on their trials to have acted under the same 
influence; and I am persuaded, that in all the trials for 
murder which take place, with very few (if any) exceptionB, 
it will appear, on investigation, that the criminal had, in the 
first instance, delivered up his mind to the brutalizing effects 
of spirituous liquors. I had particular occasion to observe 
this in the case of Mr. Sonar's murderer, who, when not 
under the influence of drams, was a civil and obliging man ; 
but, when he had been drinking, was fierce and violent : he 
had been drinking spirits before the murder."t 

During the trial of Whataorij at York, in 1845, frequent 
allusion was made to his intemperate habits ; and it was 
stated by the witnesses, that they had heard him say, *' he 
purchased a gill of gin to encourage him to kill his wife,*' 

" I know it to be a fact," said the Rev. Dr. Edgar before 
the Parliamentary Committee, " that in some horrible cases 
of crime, such as burning Wild Goose Lodge, and the 
burning of the M'Knces at Saintfield, the persons who per- 
petrated those atrocities had prepated themselves for outrage 
by drinking portions of distilled spirit. I fcave heard it 
stated by an officer long in the police, that in houses where 
pickpockets, thieves, and such pests are kept and trained, it 
is customary for a portion of spirituous liquor, to be given to 
them to prepare them, by a false courage, for going out to 
their work of plunder or blood."J 

The newspapers recently announced that, of a party of 
Ribbonmen, captured in the north of Ireland, one was a 
publican ; and that it was the general belief of the country, 
that persons of that class were at the head of ribbon and 
other such secret and pernicious societies, which, by holding 
their meetings at their houses, were a source of considerable 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 308. 

t Ibid, Appendix, No. i. p. 417. 

X Ibid, p. 70. 
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profit. With respect to *'the burning of the unfortunate 
Sheas, of Wild Goose Lodge, in the county of Tipperary,^* 
said Counsellor Mackay, at a meeting of the Howard Society, 
held in Dublin, '^ happening to be in that county some time 
after its perpetration, I had a conversation with one of the 
persons implicated, a very well-looking fellow, not quite 
twenty years of age. I asked how he could be induced to 
take part in so base and cowardly a crime. His answer — I 
shall never forget it — ^was, " / Wds made drunks and, with 
the aid of whisJcy^ would not only commit such another 
crime, but twenty others like it !"* 

In the same evidence is recorded the case of three brothers, 
who were murdered between Caher and Cashel, in Tippcrary, 
by a party of "white feet,'^ in consequence of having taken a 
piece of land in opposition to their rules. Concerning the 
murderers, it was stated by an aged Roman Catholic priest, 
fully enjoying the confidence of tlie people of that district, 
that their original design was merely to beat^ and so frighten 
them from the occupancy of the land ; but the leader of the 
party having distributed his whisky amongst them too freely, 
they were *' maddened by the poison, and nothing would 
satisfy them but blood.*^ 

When the judge had passed sentence upon a prisoner, for 
the murder of a Mr. Lennard, committed some years ago, 
between Ross and Waterford, he was addressed by the 
wretched culprit : " Yes, my lord, I am guilty ; but she has 
been the cause of it" — pointing with his finger, while he 
spoke, to a hoary-headed woman, more than eighty years of 
age, who was present with him in the same dock, and who 
was no other than his own mother ! It appeared that the 
aged monster had undertaken the murder of the unfortunate 
gentleman for a sum of money, and having taken her two 
sons (for another was implicated) along with her on the road 
in which she expected to meet her intended victim, handed 
a pistol to one of them, as she perceived Mr. Lennard 
approaching, with intimations as to the bloody deed he was 
to perform. The son, starting back, exclaimed, " How can 
I murder the poor gentleman ?" — to which she replied, 
" Take this, you cowardly rascal," giving him, at the same 
time, the remains of half a pint of whisky obtained for the 
occasion. Swallowing the sin-inspiring draught, his late 
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experienced pity was forgot^ and the tender-hearted Malo&e 
felt himself transformed to a fiend, in which capacity he 
could level his murderous weapon at an unoffending man, 
fire, and send him, without preparation, into the presence of 
his God * 

Such are some of the criminal doings of strong drink, but 
not all ; there is one unhappy class of beings, peculiarly the 
victims of intoxicating liquor, demanding special notice : we 
allude to those unfortunate daughters of vice, whom it is 
common to designate prostiitdes. Abernethy has said of 
these creatures, that it would be impossible for them to live 
the life of sin, vice, and misery they do, were it not for the 
constant stimulus of the bottle. The truth of this assertion 
is plain enough, for each unhappy being of this numerous 
class, in the moments she is in possession of her self, must be 
conscious that she is leading a life of infamy and disgusting 
lawlessness, as regards the laws both of God and man. 
Every incident in the course of her career reminds her that 
she is an object of disgrace — a thing to look upon and loathe 
— a mark for the finger of all, even of the libertine — a being 
branded by society — shunned as a mass of physical and 
moral infection — an outcast from the community; and 
nothing but the conscience-stifling power of intoxicating 
drink could possibly bear her up in her infamous course. 
Thus naturally she " drinks to forget her degradation, and 
remember her misery no more;" and, as a consequence, 
puts off amendment, or abandons the hope altogether. 

From the First Report of the Constabulary Force Com- 
missioners we find that there were, at the time of their com- 
mission, between six and seven thousand prostitutes, infesting 
the streets of the Metropolis alone, all of whom were known 
to the police ; and since then, it is said, the number has 
increased to eight thousand!'^ 

* It has been recently announced by a public journal, that upon the 
authorities of Kingston (Jamaica), having to inflict the extreme penalty of 
the law upon a criminal, not one of the forty thousand inhabitants of that 
town could be induced to act the part of executioner. At length, however, 
they hit upon an expedient worthy of the emergency : they bribed a Spanish 
sailor, who happened to be in port, to undertake the office ; and to screw 
up his courage to the sticking point, they kept him drunk for ten days, lest in 
a sober interval he should have relented, and have become incapable of 
shedding blood, even by form qf law, 

t By the addition of a figure, erroneously and absurdly printed 80,000 (!) 
in several newspapers. 
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Now, estimating the entire population at two millions, and 
one half of that number as females, and estimating one-third 
of these for the number of adult women, we have just one 
professed prostitute in forty ! 

And, in this respect, London is no worse than other large 
towns, nor, indeed, nearly so bad, if the police have taken 
cognizance of the whole number, though that seems very 
improbMe. 

For example, as appears from the First Report of the 
Constabiilary Force Commissioners (published in 1839), 
there were then, according to the above plan, in Bath, one in 
twenty-four; in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, one in nineteen; while 
in Bristol, the proportion ran as high as one in thirteen; 
and in Liverpool, it is stated in the report of the Watch 
Committee, dated, " Town ILiU, March 2nd, 1836," that 
there were twelve hundred prostitutes known to live in open 
brothels, while more than double that number were estimated 
to have their lodgings in other places ; so that, according to 
this statement, Liverpool contained one professed prostitute 
to every eight virtuous women !* 

Taking the prostitution of the above places as a specimen 
of that in other districts, we find, from an average calculation, 
every twenty-sixth woman throughout the country to be a 
cominon prostitute ! Giving, upon the adult female popula- 
tion of the three kingdoms, upwards of two hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand of these hapless outcasts of society \ 
For the sake of this legion of branded characters, this huge 
army of betrayed females, who having been allured, and 
despoiled of virtue^s brightest gem, now turn upon the sex 
of their despoilers, and by the allurements of the enchantress, 
seek to beguile, in return, the virtuous of the male sex — for 
the sake of this miserable class, we would ask the man of 
feeling, the philanthropist, the christian, tiie patriot, to give 
up his dram, and the share that he takes in upholding the 
custom which makes such spoliation *' in the fair garden of 
this beautiful planet;" for while the custom exists, any 
wretch who may contemplate the ruin of a maiden will, as 
now, find an efficient aid in strong drink for the accomplish- 
ment of his diabolical design — the first step in which, must 

♦ Vide First Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, p. 13 ; 
and Report of the Watch Committee for the Borough of Liverpool, Appen- 
dix, No. 7, to the above. 
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be the abstraction of that vigilance which virtue inspires; 
and to which purpose the excitement of alcohol is so essentiaL 
No one can deny, for a moment, that the abjuration of in- 
toxicating liquor would materially thin the ranks of this 
abandoned host ; while many, if not all, will agree with our- 
selves, that it would entirely exterminate it ; for it would 
strike at its source, the bad example, directly or indirectly, 
of drunken parents ; and on this ground alone it is evident^ 
that society would be fuUy recompensed for its renunciation 
of strong drink as a beverage. 

But there is one topic connected with this melancholy 
subject, worthy of indimdual consideration. This pernicious 
force of two hundred and twenty-eight thousand prostitutes, 
like the army of defence, in order to be kept up, requires to 
be recruited ; and the question for each head of a family to 
apply to himself is : shall my daughter — or, shall any of my 
daughters — or, which — and, how many — ^go to recruit this 
force ? The prostitute's career is brief. Every ten years, at 
the furthest, terminates the present generation ;* and what 

* A witness observed, in his evidence to the Parliamentary CSommittee, 
that he would call their attention ** to the fact, that the poor wretched girls 
who live by prostitution, and arc the best customer^ to the gin-shops, die 
off in about /our years. Four or five generations have pasted away during 
the time that I have lived there, [a district in the immediate vicinity of 
the Houses of Parliament.] Those who had become io notorious in the 
neighbourhood as to attract especial observation, we have seen quickly 
become bloated and die. Two or three may be found in the workhouse, who 
from medical assistance, regular diet, &c., are ftill living monuments of 
their depravity, but blotched and diseased : even the commonly depraved 
shun their society. — Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 275-6. 

Mr. Broughton, a magistrate of WoxBhip Street Police-office, London, 
in his examination before the above Ckmunittee, made the following state- 
ment relative to the cause of jHrostitation and juvenile delinquency. " I 
have seen the dreadful cflKsct* where the mother takes to drinking. If the 
father takes to drinking it is more likely to be at night ; at all events, he is 
at work in the day ; but when the mother takes to drinking, she drinks in 
the day, and the children are left to beat about ; and if the girls are good- 
looking and smart, they are picked up and become prostitutes, and the 
young boys beat about in the streets and arc picked up by the thieves, and 
instructed as young thieves. I will mention to the Committee a circum- 
stance which will show the way it operates. A very decent man, a 
mechanic, waited upon me to ask my advice as to what he should do. He 
said : " I have two daughters, one is not quite sixteen and the other is four- 
teen years of age ; I have also some sons. My i^dfe has taken to the habit 
of drinking, and all my Sunday clothes, my tools, and every thing she can 
get hold of goes to the pawn shop. I have redeemed them a hundred 
times. All the childrens' clothes arc likewise taken whenever she can, and 
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jGEtther can have the confidence to assert^ that the fair^ flaxen- 
headed girl on whose roseate countenance he loves to look^ and 
trace in it the image of himself at the cessation of each day's 
toil, as, with a fondling arm encircling his neck, and spark- 
ling eye, her yet guileless, ruby lips unfold to him the history 
of each day's play — shall not become one of the blanched 
and branded members of this sad host of peace-destroyed, 
moral-blasted, and hope-blighted creatures? What mother 
possesses the assurance, that the child she now presses to 
her bosom, shall not become a strumpet, lurking in alleys, 
or walking the street, during the hours that the burglar 
seeks his plunder, the bat his diversion, and the beast of the 
il forest his prey? Reader, if you are a parent, abstain for the 
safety of your child, which is hazarded, or, for that of your 
neighbor's, which is certain, so long as the present drinking 
customs endure. 

That some idea of the state to which these drinking 
customs have reduced the social condition of this country, 
may be formed, we have compiled the following tables from 
the First Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, 
containing the police returns of the metropolis, and the five 
cities and towns of Bath, Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bristol, 
and Liverpool ; the aggregate population of which places, at 
tihe time, was "^,012,593 ; of which number, independent of 
the criminals then confined in prison, 33,245 were known to 
the police, as rogues, thieves, and vagabonds : being, on the 
average, of the whole aggregate population one in sixty, 

the children are left to care for themselves. What am I to do? I am 
obliged to go to my work, or my family would starve ; and when I am at 
work, here is my daughter between fifteen and sixteen, left wholly unpro- 
tected ?" I gave him the best advice I could, and he went away. He 
returned to me a day or two afterwards with those two daughters, at that 
early age, and with tears in his eyes, he led them into the office, one in each 
hand, and addressing me on the bench, said : " What am I to do, your 
worship ? At this moment the mother of these two children is lying on the 
bed, beastly drunk with the gin bought by the things she has pawned.*' 
Now this is the way, it appears to mc, in which it occurs. The conse- 
quences to these girls is inevitable. Nothing but a miracle could save them 
from becoming prostitutes. — Parliamentary Report, p. 15. 
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Table II. Showing the number of houses for the re- 
ception of stolen goods^ and the accommodation of the pre- 
ceding classes in each of the towns specified in Table I. 
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London 


Bath 


Hull 


castle 
ui>on 
Tyne 


Bristol 


Liver- 
pool 


Total 


Houses for the recep- 
tion of stolen goods 


229 


9 


12 


17 


72 


102 


441 


Houses for the resort 
of thieves 


276 


38 


9 


8 


109 


1524* 


1964 


Number of brothels 
1 -where prostitutes are 
Ikept 


933 


24 


88 


71 


' 150 

1 


520 


178G 


iNamber of houses of 
ill'fBune, where pros- 
titutes resort and 
lodge 


2402 


115 


87 


77 


1 

1 

1 

406 

1 


761 


3848 


Total in each locality 


3840 


istj 


196 


173 


i 737 

1 


2907 


8a39 



The first table affords a siibject for sorrowful contempla- 
tion^ inasmuch as it is shown, that for every sixty men, 
women, and children, in the above six places (which may be 
taken as a fair sample of all other to'wns), there is one indi- 
vidual known to live at large, as a rogue or a vagabond ; and 
taking one in sevanty as the average of the whole nation, 
we have in a population of twenty-eight millions, a horde of 
villains, constantly preying upon society, numbering four 
hundred thou8a7id ! Supposing one-fourth of the population 
to be too young to participate in this criminality, we have 
then one depredator to every fifty orderly able members 
of society throughout the country — nearly all of whom, we 
believe with Judge Coleridge, owe their depravity to the 
drinking customs of that society on which they luxuriate in 
crime. We appeal, then, to the common sense (i. e. the 
acercLge sense) of the nation, and to humanity, whether a 
change is not called for, and whether it would not bring 
with it a full and satisfactory recompence to each individual, 
if it did no more than suppress this appalling amount of 
crime. Would to God we could have a common sense and 
humane response to this appeal ! 

* Liyerpool. — ^In this number is included the places of residence, in addi- : 
lion to those of resort. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BRITISH DRINKING CUSTOMS. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL DRINKING VSAOES, AND MEANS EMPI^YED BY 

PUBLICANS TO FACILITATE THE SALE OF STRONG DRINK ; WHEREBY THE HABIT OF 

DRINKING IS FORMED, LEADING TO INVETERATE DRUNKENNESS. 

*' Since custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, let men, by all means, endeavor to obtain 
good customs. '* — Lokd Baoon. 

CONTENTS. 

Sbotiov i. Relation of the drinking customs to an indiridual during life, illustrated hj a 
fictitious history ; Birth; Alcoholic Cordials, and infantile intoxication; Christening; Entering upon 
a trade; the Footing; Ex]>iratiun of Apprenticeship; Marriage; Birth of a Child; entrance into a 
Benefit Club; Public-houKC debates ; "Wanning of the Hearth;" Dinner Parties at Taverns ; Wakes 
and Fairs ; Calendar Feasts—Shrovetide, Easter, Whitsuntide, Christmas ; Funeral. Tendency of 
such customs to habits of drunkennoss. 

Section ii. Drinking Usages of Trades — Shop Fuddles; Sawyers; Ship Carpenters ; Coopers; 
Cabinet-makers; Joiners; Masons; Calico Printers ; Colliers; "Navies;'* Strong Drink given at a 
Stimulus to erertion ; given as a treat by Shopkeepers to their Purchasers ; Paying Wages at the 
Public-house; Oppressive Character of the Practice, exemplified in the cases of Railway Laborers, 
Dock Laborers, CoaUwhippers, and others. 

Section iii. Evils resulting from the union of Spirit Dealing with the Grocery Trade in Ireland 
and Scotland; Distribution of Intoxicating Liquor at Ag^cultural Sales, Tithe-auctions, and on Rent 
Days; Harvest Uorres — Teetotal celebration of; Increase of Crime during Harvest time; Ben^ 
Societies held at Public-houses injuriotu; their enormous outlay in Drink ; Dinner and Drinking 
Clubs; *'a I^g of Mutton Club;" Building and Money Clubs ; Canary, Flower, and Fruit Shows at 
Public-houses; Music and Singing Rooms; Museums, Menageries, Gardens, Skittle and Quoit-grounds 
attached as inducements to PubUc-houses ; Health Drinking; Drinking at Funerals; "the Feast 
before the Fast ;" Marriage; Intoxicating Liquor at the dinner table ; giving it to Children ; sending 
Children for it to the Public-house i, extent of Juvenile Drunkenness resulting from such practices. 

Section iv. Pertinacious -observance of the Drinking Customs, and Penalties for their violation ; 
Inroads of Temijcrance upon them; Necessity for their abandonment; Formation of the habit of 
Drunkenness ; Various examples ; Dr. Johnson on Habit ; Ruinous Effects of using Strong Drink at 
Convivial Meetings ; History of W. Mainwaring. 

SECTION I. 

DaiNKiNo I Having exhibited the connection between crime and the 

C I78TOM8 

drinking of strong drink, it will now be profitable to look 
into the ramifications of those drinking customs which have 
reduced our social condition to the disgraceful and lamentable 
state represented in the preceding chapter. First, we will 
trace the custom in its relation to a man's life in this country, 
by which we shall find that the history of his existence 
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'* begins, continues, and ends" with intoxicating liquor, it 
being associated with the first, last, and every intermediate 
circumstance of life ; and such being the case, there can be 
no occasion for wonder that drunkenness, with every con- 
sequent evil, should prevail even to the extent it does. 

For illustration, let us take an imaginary character, and, 
christening him '^ our hero"— trace the jingling of glasses, 
and the smack of lips, of which he is the occasion, from his 
birth to his death. 

''Pray what^s the matter over the way, at Mr. Good- 
man^s ?" says Mr. Spruce to his good woman Mrs. Ditto — 
" for all the women in the neighborhood are running to the 
house like so many sheep to a fold." Throwing aside her 
knitting, his better half starts to the window, to verify his 
words with her own eyes, as well as to seek an explanation 
of the fact ; when, instinctively tucking up the sleeves of her 
gown, and tightening the strings of her apron, she makes for 
the door to proceed in the common direction, just as a female 
messenger opens it, and announces, that Mrs. Goodman 
being suddenly taken to bed, her services are required. 
Calling to mind the last occasion on which her obstetric 
skill was exercised, she mentally conjures up every circum- 
stance that then transpired, with the intention of delighting 
the party at the tea table. One minute after the delivery of 
the message finds Mrs. Spruce in the house of business. By 
the same time, about a dozen other Mrs. Divers Persons have 
met ; all is activity and bustle ; but here, as everywhere else 
where twelve persons set about the work of six, that of three 
is not properly accomplished. Now, a male personage of 
some importance is seen making his way towards the house, 
with a hurried step. He is attired in blaclij and of very low 
stature; but, from the brandishing of a huge yellow stick, 
and an elevation of two and half inches from french heels, 
as well as from carrying a pair of huge black whiskers on the 
sides of his face, it is evident that he thinks himself somewhat 
formidable, certainly not the least of little men ; and upon 
the whole he has a rather winning look. Arrived at the 
door, he clutches the handle, raises the latch, and enters with 
an air of authority; and as though familiarized with such 
bustling groups of women, he makes for the stairs without 
seeming to observe any one in the place. The voice of his 
french boots announcing him so far up the stairs as to be out 
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of the car-shot of a whisper, Mrs. Spruce exclaims, for the 
edification of all to whom the gentleman may be a stranger, 
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, a nice man, very. 

A portion of the dozen females now adjourn to the pantry, 
and, superintended by a domestic, commence the cutting up 
of bread, spiced and plain, and other preparations for the 
tea table, in anticipation of a joyous termination to the pro- 
ceedings over-head. Presently — in perhaps some fifteen or 
twenty minutes — a number of laughing voices, accompanied 
by the first squalls of a new pair of lungs, are heard by the 
laborers among the eatables, who in their haste knocking 
down piles of delicately cut slices of the best bread, spoiled 
by the addition of good things, make their way in the direc- 
tion of the sounds, and there meets their eyes, our hero—dk 
man in embryo — possessing all the loveliness of a squeaking 
cherub. He has been presented to his father, who having 
satisfied the greediness of his first gaze, has been in the cellar 
or the pantry, and brought forth sometliing for distribution 
among his numerous visitors — it is intoxicating liquor^ perhaps 
wine, perhaps brandy, or, if in the humbler circumstances of 
life, it may be rum, or one of the other commoner spirits. 
The doctor is honored with the first glass, after which all the 
others are served. The husbands of Mrs. Spruce and the 
rest are now called in, to drink health to the father, and 
prosperity to the mother and child. Tea comes on the board, 
but on this occasion the fragrance of the celestial herb must 
be accompanied by the strong odor of Cognac, or of Jamaica 
Tom; and thus the use of intoxicating liquor is associated 
with ihejirat stage of life, and the custom of drinking strong 
drink is made coeval with the dawn of man's history. 

Well, our young hero being duly swaddled in fine linen 
and napkins, and, like other children, being liable to the 
common ills of the flesh, perhaps takes cold in the belly, and 
sufiers the gripe ; the specific, brandy, is immediately called 
for, diluted a little, or made into toddy y and administered as 
a soothing dose ; or that popular article, gin, is applied as a 
warm bath to the stomach, for the same purpose. Should it 
fail in the first application, the pain is set down as a stubborn 
one— the virtue of the medicine being beyond suspicion — 
therefore, an extra dose is all that's needed to effect a cure. 
This is given — just one pennyworth, that's all — ^the screams 
of our little hero are now hushed, which is an evidence that 
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the pain is no more felt ; we don't say that the cause of the 
pain is not still existing, but its effects are not felt. Solomon 
says of one, that he "was stricken, but was not sick ; beaten, 
but feU it not" — the simple reason being, because he was 
drunk. And so, likewise, the little victim of tlie gripe, 
having had its tender and delicate nerves deadened by the 
pennyworth of gin, or of diluted brandy, feels no more of the 
pain, for he is drunk! yes, our little hero is drunk in the first 
month of his age ! 

Four, five, or six times the same quantity would make a 
growtt-up person, who had not habituated himself to its use, 
'' as drunk as a lord /^ and what else can be expected, but 
that one-fourth, fifth, or sixth of that which would intoxicate 
a grown-up person, should intoxicate an infant ? This, then, 
is our hero's first fuddle ; he is asleep. 

In a short time our young hero is christened ; but as the 
ceremony would not be considered virtual, if performed with 
UHxter only, the youngster's name is confirmed after leaving 
the church, over a bowl of punch, and bumpers are crowned 
and drunk to his future fircedom from tlic belly-ache. 

Passing over the numerous repetitions of his infantile 
drunkenness, and the practice which occasionally forces 
intoxicating liquor upon him at the dinner table, we come to 
the time, when having spent ten or eleven years at school, 
our hero is to be put to a trade, or a profession. The father 
applies^ perhaps, to a builder, on the subject, who requires 
time for consideration; he is therefore requested to call 
again, which he does, and on this occasion takes the son with 
him. An a^oumment to the house on the other side the road 
is immediately proposed, for the transaction of business, 
where two glasses of brandy and water are called for, which 
being brought, business commences by the builder presenting 
his glass to our hero, and with the somewhat flattering 
appellation of litUe man, inviting him to a hearty drink. 
Beady cooLpUanoe is, of course, met with, for were it other- 
wise, it would be supposed to evince too much litdeiie^^ in 
the man ; he, therefore, takes the glass between his thumb 
and two first fingers, and studiously holding out the ring 
finger and the little one, so as to exhibit a degree of adept* 
ness, as if firom experience in the manly practice, he raises it 
half way to hia mouth, and articulating something like, 
" Your health, Mr, ," as cleverly as the novelty of his 
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position will allow him^ puts it to his lips^ and diminishing 
the liquor to a respectable degree, sets down the glass with a 
clear smack upon the table, to the no small delight of his 
father, and the satisfaction of his intended master. Another 
glass, or two, or three other glasses, are afterwards brought 
in, by which time an agreement is come to, and our hero 
enters upon trial; approves, and is approved of, and now 
repairs to the office of the solicitor to be bound apprentice. 
Here a long indenture is read, signed, and sealed ; and again 
an adjournment is proposed, to one of the convenient houses 
" on the other side of the way." • 

Our hero, who so lately was a "little man" being now 
bound apprentice, is styled young man ; and, indeed, he feels, 
himself, that he has recently outstript time considerably, in 
his advancement toward manhood. Now, therefore, he must 
of necessity ha^e a glass or pot to himself, for which, it is 
assumed, he is henceforward qualified. Glass after glass is 
brought in, as conversation extends, and, by degrees, our 
yoimg hero feels free from all restraint, and elevated with a 
manly pride. Now and again, it is true, he thinks of his 
marbles and their number, while the time that he last counted 
them starts also to recollection, but he is half inclined to 
laugh at the idea, for everything around and in prospect tells 
him that he is a young man. 

Bye and bye, a fresh thought arises in his mind ; would it 
not be coming it big, to walk down the street in which he 
lives, staggering like other persons who go to the public- 
house — staggering, indeed, just as men do — and would it 
not raise high notions of him in the minds of his playmates, 
when they saw him going through the street just as he 
expected his father would, and as he did sometimes when 
coming from the club ? Happy thought this, and at a happy 
time too— ^ time than which no other could be more plausible 
for the purpose — ^never had circumstance, time, and means 
before so happily concurred; he therefore embraces their 
present concurrence with ecstasy, and by all means that he 
can adopt, secures all the drink he can ; he attains his object, 
and for the first time since the unconsciousness of infancy, 
our hero is elevated to the right pitch; he swaggers, and 
feels satisfied. 

Next he comes to earn wages, and from the first he 
draws, the sum of five shillings is exacted, by virtue of the 
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drink customs of his trade, for the payment oi footing. To 
this sum, every man under the same employer adds half-a- 
crown, and an orgie is got up, at which our hero, to *^ plfiy 
the man," must again, of course, drink himself drunk. After 
this event, a new hand is engaged under the same firm, who 
likewise pays his footing, and our hero his half-crown, and 
again finds himself over the line. From this time to the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, new hands, either journey- 
men or apprentices, are frequently being taken on, and on 
every occasion there must he footing, A fellow workman, or 
his wife or child perhaps, dies, and he is invited to attend 
tihe funeral, and here he finds drink flowing almost as freely 
as at one of his shop footings. Or perhaps one is married, 
and then again he has a jovial night. In this way things 
pass on, till at length the term of his apprenticeship having 
expired, another plausible opportunity for a revel and de- 
bauch is presented, and which, by the etiquette of the work- 
shop, is moreover enforced. His release from the obligation 
of his indentures being one of those memorable circumstances 
which occur but once in a man's life, brings with it a kind of 
satisfaction he never before experienced ; hence a regular 
crowning drinking operation must be made of it, and, conse- 
quently, our hero makes this the climjix of all precedents, and 
commences a joui'neyman's life by the most profound fuddle 
he has ever yet experienced : this indeed is the fuddle of all 
fuddles, and designed for future reference. This concluded, 
he very probably now, or in a short time, leaves his place of 
work, and engages with some other master, and here the 
footing again comes on the carpet. 

Our hero having now arrived at years of maturity, and 
passing for a maUy unqualified by the term young ^ naturally 
enough begins to tliink about matrimony, and looks about for 
a suitable companion for his bed and board. A selection 
having been made, and every preliminary adjusted, the con- 
jugal knot is at length tied, and during the festivities that 
ensue, nothing has so prominent a feature as " the drinking 
custom" of the marriage. 

In one short year after this, the natural course of events 
makes him a father, and now the same scene is enacted which 
we described as taking place when he was himself ushered 
into the world. In another year, perhaps a similar occur- 
rence renews the same custom, and the neighbors of our 
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hero^ Mr. Goodman^ jonior^ axe treated, along with himself, 
to a glass of something neat. 

Having by this time tasted some little of the cares and 
concerns that are incurred by the head of a family, and 
being impressed with the thoughts of others in perspective, 
our hero is now induced, from the laudable anxiety 
of making provision for a time of sickness, or for his 
family in case of death, to enrol his name in some Sick or 
Benefit Society. Accordingly he enters some order of the 
Funny Fellows, or perhaps the Foresters, or Druids, and 
at stated times has to attend his club, which is held at the 
sign of '' The Three Tuns,*' '' The King's Head," or « The 
Jug and Glass." Of course, as it is the object of the society 
to see that *' the good of the house" be attended to, (what- 
ever may be said of " the good of themselves") each member 
is expected to call for a glass, or a pot, at least. Our hero, 
therefore, is under the necessity of attending as well to the 
drinking customs, as to the business of his club ; and being 
of a generous social turn of mind, he feels no objection to 
sitting in company with his brethren of the lodge, till a 
respectable, or, perhaps ^t^pectable, elevation of spirits has 
''possessed" him. 

This connection with the club gives him an opportunity, 
regularly every fortnight, to spend an evening in agreeable 
chit-chat with the *'brethen," and, at the same time, to spend 
some of his hard-earned coins in furtherance of the drinking 
customs of society. But some political question of uncom- 
mon interest being at this time in course of agitation, he 
begins to attend at the tap, or bar-parlour of the '' King's 
Head," for the purpose of hearing the news of the day, and 
listening to the debates that ensue, among the local senators 
who are in the habit of meeting there. 

The first night on which our hero makes his appearance in 
this Imperial (or King's Head) Parliament, he assumes a rather 
unusual quietness of demeanor, being somewhat impressed 
with the idea that he is in the company of men possessing 
political knowledge immensely superior to his own, for he 
has often heard what great talkers were Mr. Glib, and old 
John Everdry, who were recently sent up to London as the 
delegates of the Trade's Union. The former speaker is now 
engaged in exposing the hollowness of the government mea- 
sure ; he is having all his own way, for old John Everdry 
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has not yet arrived^ and no one in the company is able to 
cope with him in the field of polemics, for none can wag the 
tongue with equal velocity. Our hero feels considerable 
annoyance that such should be the case, for his opinions are 
of the reverse stamp, and Mr. Glib gives him no reason to 
change them. Here, however, comes old Everdry, and now 
all who are of his way of thinking are delighted at his 
coming; several glasses are presented to him^ and the 
obliging old man has too much courtesy to offend any one by 
refusing to drink with him, no matter however overwhelming 
be the number of glasses held out. Some one now informs 
old Everdry what has been the current of Mr. Glib's dis- 
course, and presently the two champions of the bar are 
engaged in close dispute. For a while the disquisition pro- 
ceeds with a degree of calmness and good sense, not always 
to be found within the walls of St. Stephen's, but it may be 
observed that at the end of each subject in the discourse 
both disputants take a draught from the glass to give it a 
formal winding up. 

Now, the moderation of temper and expression, before 
manifested, begins to fall off just in proportion to the quantity 
of liquor which falls down the throats of each party, and as 
our hero is fond of witnessing a warm dispute, he enjoys the 
scene right heartily ; and when at a latish hour he takes his 
leave, he determines that, in future, such scenes shall have 
more of his attendance than hitherto, and accordingly he lets 
but few opportunities escape of being present at the discus- 
sions between the respective parties of Mr. Glib and John 
Everdry ; and frequently has he been diverted at finding the 
dispute brought to a close, after the strongest arguments have 
failed, by the stronger liquor of mine host of the King's 
Head. What with these political public-house meetings and 
the meetings of his club, the leisure time of our hero is fully 
occupied, and liberal patronage is given to the drinking 
customs of society. 

In addition, numerous casual occurrences, not to be 
neglected, call for his patronage. He takes a fresh dwelling- 
house, perhaps, and he must entertain his friends and 
acquaintances at the ^^ warming of the hearth;^* and when 
one of his acquaintances has the like occasion to change his 
dwelling, must be similarly entertained himself. A particular 
event transpires, perhaps, which calls for some demonstration 
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of popular feeling, and a dinner is got up at a public-house 
for its celebration ; a certain price is paid for a ticket, which 
allows of a certain quantity of liquor, which being con- 
sumed during dinner, uniform subscriptions are set on foot 
among the party, and an additional quantity of liquor is 
brought in and handed round. Several, perhaps — our hero 
among the number — ^have a taste for something uncommon on 
uncommon occasions, and must, consequently, have a glass of 
this same uncomm.on, in addition to what has been paid for 
already. 

Besides such occurrences, there are the usual set days of 
the year on which the drinking customs must be observed : 
such, for instance, as the parish wakes, and the fair; and 
the calendar feasts, Shrovetide, Whitsuntide, Easter, and 
'' merry Christmas ;'' the first and last of which must have 
especial observance. At Shrovetide our hero attends a party 
that meets at a public-house, for the purpose of " turning 
pancakes." The first thing done is to make a subscription 
to pay for the entertainment of the evening; liquor is 
brought in, and presently the " batter" is prepared, and the 
fun of the evening commences. One wight takes up the pan, 
pours in the batter, and after baking it on one side, pre- 
pares for the critical point of the process, by squaring his 
elbows, giving the pan a shake to make the cake lie loosely, 
and then, with all the dexterity he can muster, he gives a 
sudden chuck upwards to the pan, for the purpose of turning 
the cake in the air, and catching it on its unbaked side in the 
same utensil. Vain the attempt, however, for lo! it has 
adhered to the ceiling of the room ! The novice is fined 
for his inexpertness, and the amount goes to the purchase of 
more liquor. Our hero, perhaps, turns his cake upon the 
floor, and incurs the same fine, which is disposed of in the 
same manner as the former. 

Easter brings with it ''eggs and ale," and smacking of 
lips ; and Whitsuntide its revelry. 

Christmas comes, and among its festivities are found not a 
few articles of unexceptionable merit, but strong drink must 
at this time also be in requisition. As our hero is now the 
father of a family, comprising some three or four sons, the 
eldest a romping lad of twelve or fourteen years of age ; and 
as the Christmas festivities are confined more to the domestic 
circle than any others, the smoking wassail howl is pre- 
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pared^ and youngsters and all give it the services of their 

throats. 

The remainder of our heroes history is composed of a 

series of repetitions of circumstances similar to those nar- 
rated ; and as the natural course of events brought him into 
the worlds so the natural course of events takes him 
out^ and dying with all legal claims upon his club^ he is 
decently interred at its expense. But as the drinking 
customs attended his entry into the worlds and have been 
steadfastly adhered to in his progress through the worlds 
they must also be attended to at his exit from the worlds and 
therefore strong drink is provided for the last sad stage of his 
history, and, as it were, to drink the same beverage to his 
deaA which was once drank at his birth and to his health / 
and thus the use of strong drink ^' begins, continues, and 
ends" with a man's life. 

What can there be, then, to excite surprise, that drunken- 
ness should disgrace the face of our '* civilized" and " chris- 
tianized*' society ? Or what plausibility can there be in the 
doctrine that drimkenness is a vice springing up only 
from man^s evil nature? There would indeed be occa- 
sion of surprise, were we free from the plague spot of 
drunkenness, with the complicated customs which exist for 
enforcing the u^e of intoxicating liquor; for we might as 
reasonably expect to carry a furnace in our bosoms without 
being burnt, or have a clean and comfortable country with a 
dirty and filthy people, as to think of being free from 
drunkenness, whilst every turn in life is seized with eagerness 
as an occasion of drinking, and every circumstance made 
subservient to the drinking customs. As to the vice being 
one of human nature, it is just thus far correct, that if man 
was incapable of sin he would never be drunk, (that is, he 
would never sin if he could not, for drunkenness is a sin ;) 
bat with all his frailties and fallibilities, take away strong 
drink, and the greatest drunkard that crawls on the earth 
will ever after remain as sober as the angels of heaven. Let 
not the drink create the desire, and the desire will never 
exist; or existing, will die out for want of fuel. It is the 
customs of society, and not man's nature, that produce 
drunkenness. 
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SECTION II. 

The illustrations we have given of the drinking usages^ 
in the fictitious history of '^ our hero,** convey but an imper- 
fect idea of their extent and multifarious appliances, though 
they show, clearly enough, how they stand in relation to 
an individual. Besides the rules in every trade and profes- 
sion where footings and similar artifices for drinking exist 
being taken advantage of, some of the more inveterate 
drinkers, in all trades, seize upon every occasion to 
encourage shop-fuddles; and when opportunities do not 
present themselves in time, ingenuity is not backward in 
inventing plans to accomplish their desires. Thus, some 
idle and ever-thirsty soul in a workshop, where the rules 
do not forbid it, or are not too strictly enforced, will 
occasionally induce the rest to club their pints together, 
and fetch in a gallon, or more, of drink, and so waste time 
and money at once. This practice was formerly carried 
to a great extent, though it has now become considerably 
curtailed. 

We have been informed by a Mend, that in a neighboring 
cotton mill, recently reduced to ruins by a conflagration, the 
spinners were in the habit, some years ago, of regularly send* 
ing out for drink during the earlier part of the week ; and 
were frequently drunken and riotous in the mill, and quite 
incapable of performing their work, which they most brutally 
insisted upon being done by their piecers. Drink could be 
had on " strap" or *' tick" (credit) to any amount, because 
the publican was certain of having his good-naturedness 
returned with interest at the week^s end. 

At one of the block printing establishments in Scotland, 
where a guard was fixed at the gate to prevent the intro- 
duction of spirits, a spectator once observed the following 
ingenious scheme adopted to lodge a small quantity of whisky 
within the premises. Standing by the mill-head, or brook, 
which was uncommonly deep and rapid, he saw, at a short 
distance, a little girl fasten a stone in the end of a string, and 
throw it across the stream to another girl, who disengaged 
the stone and tied the cord round a bottle, which was thus 
drawn by the other safely through the water, and concealed 
beneath her garment. She then turned to the left, where 
might be seen a scout standing at the door of the women's 
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apartment^ holding up a stick with a white rag at the end of 
it. She remained stock-still for some time, but the instant the 
white rag was lowered and a red one displayed in its place, 
the depository made a bolt, and accomplished the lodgement 
of- her cargo in the women's room, at the critical moment 
when the overseer had gone to another part of the works. 
At the same place, a spirit dealer's account against some 
girls was found, amounting to about Jive pounds sterling.* 

The same practice is found existing in professions which 
would never excite suspicion. We have been told by a 
lemale acquaintance, that in an extensive straw hat and 
boxmet establishment in London, in which she recently 
fulfilled an engagement, it was customary at a certain hour 
in erery day, for one to go round and collect a penny from 
e9ch person, with which a quantity of gin was purchased, 
and distributed among them. Out of the whole number of 
females in the establishment, which was about thirty, only 
0ne ever objected to join in the drinking party, and that was 
a pious young female, " who was continually talking about 
relieving poor and sick persons,'^ and would sometimes say 
to her work-fellows, when they were collecting the gin 
money, "You would do much better in giving me your 
penny for the sick or the missionary box." To stifle the 
nnell of the liquor, a piece of brown paper was burnt, so 
that should the master of the establishment come in, he 
might not discover them to have been drinking. 

In many trades, the slightest accident or inadvertence that 
can be&U a workman, is made the occasion of drinking. 
FiHT instance, among that disgracefully drunken set of work- 
men, sawyers, if the man who works at the top of the pit 
should chance to fall to the bottom, he is fined half-a-crown. 
The same fine is exacted, should he be found at the bottom 
on any occasion. If one sawyer takes up the saw of another, 
and spies with his eye along the teeth, to observe their order, 
tibe same amount is exacted. The first working of a new 
WW is also the occasion of drinking : it must be wet When 
a ficeah sawyer is engaged, he has to pay half-a-crown entrance 
money. If a pair are taken on, five shillings. When a pair 
separate, one shilling each is spent at parting. To all these 
fines, eadh workman has to contribute, and a general debauch 
is the result. 

* Parliamentary Beport, p. 401. 
F 2 
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^'Apprentices in the ship building yards/* says Mr. 
Dunlop, in his eyidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
on Drunkenness^ *' pay two pounds as entry money. When 
this amounts to a considerable sum, it is spent in a dance, or 
sometimes in sheer drinking; the results being most mis- 
chieyous. An apprentice, when his time is out, occasionally 
gives the wages of his first week as a journeyman, to his 
companions to drink." Upon the launch of a ship, the 
master treats the apprentices to what is called the '' launching 
bowl," consisting of firom two to ten pounds-worth of liquor, 
according to the size of the vessel ; and when she receives 
her first coat of tar, the journeymen receive a similar treat, 
known as the " graving bowl." 

In the cooper trade, an apprentice pays five shillings at 
his entry, to which the workmen subscribe one shilling 
each. 

'' When a calico-printer," says the same witness, '^ changes 
his color — ^that is, leaves one department of work for another 
— ^he pays a fine in drink. Till very lately, from apprentice 
boys to the print-fields (in Scotland), there was extorted the 
enormous sum of seven pounds sterling each, which being 
put into a fund, when it amounted to about ^Jiy pounds, 
was spent in a debauch, and a whole destrict, including man, 
woman, and child, was for a fortnight overpowered with 
drunkenness, sickness, riot, and crime. Some time ago, a 
temperance society having been formed at a print-field, an 
entry drink soon after occurred. At the meeting held to 
arrange its proceedings, the temperance men objected, and 
much indignation and reproach ensued. The temperance 
men, however, continued firm, and argued the point at 
length, and were finally allowed to receive their share of the 
entry money, to spend as they pleased ; and accordingly they 
disbursed it in temperance tracts. By the next occasion of 
the disposal of entries, the cause of temperance had improved, 
and after a short debate the majority carried the following 
resolution: — 'No drink; but a Mechanics* Library.^ And 
at the present date, it is believed, that the former employ- 
ment of entry money has been almost universally abrogated 
in the Scottish print-fields, through the infiuence of tempe- 
rance associations, and a fund instituted for tmdows and 
unemployed workmen."* 

* Parliamentary Beport, p. 400. 
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This &ct speaks largely of the tendency of temperance 
societies. How much more rational does it seem in working 
men expending fifty pounds in supporting their unemployed 
hands^ and thus upholding their wages and trade, by pre- 
yenting them from experiencing the privations which cause 
good-hearted men many times to work at reduced prices ; 
and how much more christian-like is it to support the 
widows of their deceased work-fellows, than to indulge, with 
the money, in a fortnight's drunkenness, sickness, and riot ; 
and what may be the happy consequences of preferring 
Mechanics' Libraries to scenes of debauchery ! We leave 
sensible men to think for themselves. 

Oollters are well known to be zealous supporters of the 
drinking customs ; and from the '^ rules" drawn up ** for the 
mutual peace and happiness of a company of colliers laboring 
in No. 6 pit, Brades, near Oldbury," it appears, that these 
usages are in some districts most systematically enforced. 
The rules are ten in number, and are professedly designed 
for the good of each other ; but how far they are calculated 
to secure that desirable object, will be seen from the 
following transcription of the first nine. 

"Rule 1. Every man laboring in No. 5 pit, Brades 
Colliery, shall alternately serve in the oflice of pourer out of 
ale in his turn, or forfeit one day's ale : and shall also serve 
every person with his proper and equal portion, or forfeit 
half-ii^nt of ale, 

" SuLE 2, Any person belonging to the said pit company, 
swearing, telling wilful lies, laying wagers, or using improper 
Isaiguage, shall forfeit half-a-pint of ale. 

*^ SuLE 8. Any person laboring in the said pit company, 
challenging to fight, shall forfeit one weeVe ale ; and if 
guilty of fighting, shall forfeit^ if proved by two witnesses, 
one week^s ale. 

" BuLE 4. Any person in the said pit company, sitting 
down to dinner with his head covered, that is, with his hat or 
cap on, shall forfeit half-a-pint of ale. 

" SuLE 5. Every person in the said pit company, who can 
read the scriptures, shall read a portion at dinner time, 
alternately ; or forfeit halfa-pint of ale. 

** Rule 6. Every person laboring in the said pit company, 
shall attend the reading of the scriptures at the appointed 
time ; or forfeit one day* 8 ale. 
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''Rule 7. Every person belonging to the said pit com- 
pany, shall attend while prayer is offered up ; or forfeit one 
day*s die. 

" BuLE 8. Any one found sleeping while prayer is being 
offered up, or not keeping silence after being demanded 
three times, shall forfeit haXforpint of ah. 

''Rule 9. All these rules shall be obserred and kept 
whenever the pit company shall meet, the whole, or any 
part."* 

This forfeiture of half-a-pint, or a day's ale, does not 
simply denote just so much of a loss to the person fined, but 
just so much multiplied by the number of persons in the pit 
company ; each of whom he must treat to the amount of his 
forfeiture, whether half-a-pint, or a week's ale ; and however 
wholesome may be the object of the rules, and commendable 
their proscriptions, there is, nevertheless, an evidence of 
rottenness and perverseness in their constitution. What can 
be so litde likely to suppress the vices they reprobate, as the 
punishments they inflict ? There is evidently no philosophy 
in throwing turpentine upon the flame, for its extinction I 
Does a collier *' laboring in No. 6 pit, Brades Colliery,*' use 
improper language to his fellows? — ^he shall make the rest 
like himself by treating each of them to a draught of that 
which is well known to set the breath of blasphemy in a 
blaze ! Does he refase to bridle his tongue when ordered ? — 
he shall make the rest like himself by treating them to a 
draught of that which is a notorious unbridler of that unruly 
member 1 Does he fight, or challenge one of his fellows to 
fight ? — ^he shall make the rest as pugnacious as himself by 
treating them to many draughts of that which tends to excite 
the combative propensity to an unrestrainable degree! 
Indeed, whatever impropriety he may be guilty of, the 
penalty is calculated to increase, instead of diminishing y the 
extent of the misdemeanor. 

The tenth and last rule provides, that subscriptions be 
made for the relief of the widow or orphan of any man kiUed 
by accident. Such a provision is very appropriately inserted 
in the rear, since each of the preceding is eminently calcu- 
lated to multiply accidents and deaths — ^to make widows and 
orphans. The social condition of these men, as we find from 
the Second Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, is the 

* National Temp. Advocate and Herald, vol. i. Ko. 6. 
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most pitiable and repulsiYe that can be well conceiyed. 
They live together in houses (so called) built near the coal 
pits; and only return to their homes on the Saturday. 
Their cooking is disgusting; their beddings filth and dirt 
itself; and the atmosphere they inhale is stagnant and putrid. 
They sleep in the loft of the buildings packed together like 
the unfortunate beings in a slave ship ; and it is pitiable and 
grieyous thus to find them wasting, not only their earnings, 
but eyen the forfeitures, in drink, while the same money 
might be applied with such advantage, present and future, to 
the improvement of their sanatory condition ; to say nothing 
of the happy effect which such application would have upon 
their moral, physical, and political condition. 

Amongst joiners, a most pernicious custom prevails, of 
demanding '^ allowance" wherever thby may be out executing 
a job for their employer. This '^allowance'' consists of a 
guari of ale per day, a pint in the forenoon and a pint in the 
afternoon, which is furnished by the person on whose 
premises they may be employed. Sometimes a job of this 
description will last for a month, or more, during all which 
time the aUoioance is regularly received. 

Cabinet-makers, also, have their ^^ allowance" from the 
employer, upon the removal of a piece of furniture to a 
customer's house ; and when such, and similar trades, begin 
working by candle-light, at the commencement of winter, a 
treat of liquor is given by the master. 

Masons and builders have their drinking bout, called the 
rearinff, when an edifice is so far completed as the erection 
of the first portion of the roof. 

That forlorn class of our fellow creatures, "navies,** or 
railway laborers,* whose improvident habits need not be 
fostered by their employers, must likewise have their 
drunken revel at the opening of a new line. 

Some employers will occasionally treat their hands to a 
quantity of liquor, for the purpose of extorting from them a 
greater amount of labor. The Kev. Dr. Edgar, of Belfast, 
stated, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, 

* The original "nayy'* of Lincolnshire and the Fen districts is by no 
means so degraded a character as the modern one. The Railways have 
attracted that lowest, because most neglected, class, the agricultural serf, 
into the ranks of the "Navigators," and this has been followed by increased 
deterioration. 
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that, with very few exceptions, the masters of thirty-eight 
establishments of one description in that town were in the 
habit of giving to their workmen, for this purpose, two 
glasses and a half of whisky each day, for seven months in 
the year. The number of men receiving this allowance, was 
four hundred and fifty-six ; and the quantity of liquor they 
thus drank in one season was upwards of 242,500 glasses, 
and its cost, one thousand three hundred pounds ! 

In encouraging such practices as these, the employer gives 
most palpable evidence of his indifference to the welfare of 
his men, and evinces that his only object is to wring from their 
muscles an undue amount of labor ; in which, however, he 
is most deservedly deceived ; for experiment has proved most 
satisfactorily that intoxicating liquor, instead of supporting 
a man during work, adds materially to the fatigue of his 
labor, adding also to the thirst of his appetite, and inducing 
him frequently to abandon his work. When the drunk- 
ard^s appetite has not yet been formed, it is obvious how 
such a practice is fitted to form it. ^^ Instead of satisfying the 
men," says Dr. Edgar, " it is acknowledged that it only acts 
as a temptation to drink more ; so that the spirit dealers in 
the neighborhood of the establishments say, they have no 
better cttstomers.** 

Had these employers manifested a little charity toward 
their workmen, instead of thus tampering with their failings, 
and fostering their intemperate habits, they might have ex- 
pended this one thousand three hundred pounds in a manner 
which would have insured the extra labor they desired, by 
winning the affections of their men. They might have 
purchased in that country, a decent suit of Sunday clothes for 
each of the four hundred and fifty men, every year ; or, they 
might have established a library for their use, containing two 
thousand volumes, with four hundred pounds; and with 
another four hundred of the remaining money, they might 
have built, and with two hundred more have stocked, a first' 
rate Mechanics' Institute in connection with the above 
library, for the free use of the workmen and their families ; 
while of the three hundred pounds they would still have left, 
two hundred might have been disbursed in the weekly 
delivery of free and first-rate lectures, upon every subject of 
importance to mankind ; and the remaining one hundred, in 
quarterly tea-parties or other meetings for social enjoyment. 
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Taking the abo^ four hundred and fifty -six workmen to 
belong to two hundred families^ in ten years after the 
establishment of a mechanics' institute^ the same yearly 
amount would have been sufficient to erect a dwelling-house 
of the rery first order of cottages for each family. Now^ had 
this method been adopted by these employers, we are con- 
yinced that the workmen woidd have embraced every oppor- 
tunity of testifying their esteem for them ; and among other 
modes of evincing their gratitude, would not have neglected 
to accomplish a goodly share of properly executed work. 
The same practice, even to a still greater extent, is, we 
know, pursued by gentlemen standing very high in society, 
who, were they to pursue this more charitable and sensible 
plan, would find it to yield fiur greater satisfaction, both to 
their men and to themselves; while they would be free 
from the imputation of encouraging and perpetuating 
drunkenness.* 

Another usage which produces and perpetuates intempe« 
ranee, is the custom among shop-keepers of presenting a glass 
of some species of intoxicating drink to a customer on his 
making a liberal purchase. This custom prevails, or has 
prevailed, (for, like all other drinking customs, the tempe- 
rance movement has greatly affected it,) in each of the three 
kingdoms ; and we have now in our mind's eye, one whom 
we cannot help noticing, inasmuch as he seems like a black 
sheep in the flock — ^being one of that upright body of men 
known as the Society of Friends. Speaking of this custom, 
a witness before the Parliamentary Committee remarks : 
''A respectable English shop-keeper, in company with others, 
had followed this practice, but was not aware of the evil till 
convinced by the following circumstance. He one day gave 
the usual glass of gin to a young man from the country, who 
had paid him an account, and not having much to do, he 

* The proprietors of iron works carry on a species of truck-dealing 
with their workmen, by which the latter, besides certain allowanees, receive 
« portion of their wages in ale ! The colliers in connection with these 
works, for instance, have two quarts, or a shillings- worth of ale per day. 
In this -vicious practice, George Firmstone, Esq., of Little Madeley, Shrop- 
shire, has very recently made a gap, which, it is trusted, will be quickly 
widened by other masters following his example : — he has given permission 
for each man to receive money in lieu of ale, if he wishes it. A number of 
them have already enrolled themselves in the temperance society. The 
effect of such a practice, it is most palpable, is to make drunkards of the 
Vforkmen, 
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looked into the street as the young man reired^ and saw him 
go into a neighboring gin-shop. For some time after this^ he 
observed the conduct of every person to whom he gave the 
usual glass as a present^ and in every instance he saw that 
it was followed by a second^ and sometimes by a third. He 
then came to the conclusion that his glass was the first of a 
most destructive series ; he made up his mind to the conse- 
quences^ and renounced the habit for ever. Being told that 
he would lose all his business, he replied : '' I do not care ; 
I will be satisfied.^* Buf^the result proved otherwise^ for he 
actually got more business.'** 

The custom of paying wages at a public-house is a most 
objectionable, and indeed a criminal, practice ; for in addition 
to the evil tendency common to every other drinking custom^ 
the direct object of the parties upholding this practice is, to 
induce the workmen to expend the hard-won fruits of their 
toil in drink. Ten or twelve years ago, the practice prevailed 
to a very great extent; but it has now been so much 
diminished, that we know of few save railway contractors, 
stone-masons, builders, and brick-makers, who yet adhere to 
it; though it is probably still practised by some small manu- 
facturers. 

When a party contracts for the formation of a new line 
of railway, it is divided into certain lengths, which are 
again let to petty contractors, called ^^ gangers." Each 
of these men has under him a ^^gang" of laborers; and 
endeavors, by every means he can adopt, to make the 
largest profits of his bargain; and among the many 
stratagems to which he resorts, is that of making an agree- 
ment with the keeper of some public-house, to pay the wages 
of his men at the house of the latter, on condition of receiving 
certain profits and indulgences. When the pay-night 
arrives, the laborers assemble at the publican's, and the 
^^ ganger," sitting with a table before him, at one end of the 
room, gives to each laborer a ticket entitling him to a quart 
of ale, or to sixpenny-worth of any other liquor. This is 
called the '^ randy ticket ;" and the amount which it repre- 
sents is stopped firom the wages of each man, whether he has 
the ticket^ or its worth of liquor, or not, and handed over to 
the publican. Sometimes the men are kept here waiting for 
their wages for three and four hours, and as '^ navies" are 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 232. 
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not the men to sit in a public-house, haying money due to 
them, without drinking, many become completely drunk 
before they are paid. 

Another contrivance of the '^ganger'' and publican for 
extorting the men's money from them, is, for the former to 
give tickets during the interval between the pay nights (which, 
we believe, is never less than a fortnight ; generally, a month; 
sometimes six weeks and two months J for a certain amount of 
provisions, say five shillings ; but instead of taking it to the 
provision truck-shop, the laborer is granted the primUge of 
taking it to the beer truck-shop, which he frequently does, 
and handing it to the publican, asks for a quart of ale, 
which is immediately brought, and the fleecing truck-dealer 
in beer, writing upon the back of the ticket ** quart,'' sticks 
it upon the file for future service. Another quart is called 
for, and another '^ quart" written upon the back of the ticket, 
and thus, the laborer continues to call for drink, till his five 
shillings-worth has been brought in, either at one or more 
times. It not unfrequently happens that uproars arise firom 
the ''navies'' persisting in charging Boniface with making 
mistakes, which by some singular fortuitousness, always 
happen to be for his aum profit. Should the /' navies" take 
a disgust at such conduct, or at the beer they are served with 
(which is no doubt brewed for their special use), they can 
have money in exchange for their ticket, by applying to the 
publican ; who, however, keeps twopence to the shilling, or 
one shilling out of a six shilling ticket, for discount : this is to 
prevent them firom going to drink at other houses. The 
publican gets his money back from the '' ganger," except the 
portion falling to the latter's share. Thus, between the two 
rogues, who are each deserving of transportation, the work- 
ing man is most foully plundered; and, whether willing or 
not, is made a drunkard. 

The appalling degree of immorality and lawlessness, which 
this long course of oppression has tended to produce in this 
class of operatives, is notorious. Scarcely a week elapses, 
but in some part of the country or other, they are up in arms 
against the law, not because of any unjust act committed by 
justices, or officers of the peace, but for mere wantonness. 
They entertain no idea of advancing their personal or political 
condition ; and look upon every one who advises them with 
respect to either, as an enemy, and as one who desires to 
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dcpriye them of the few partial privileges which they 
retain. 

Though they are now spread in hundreds of thousands oyer 
the whole face of the country, not one, perhaps, ever enters 
a place of worship, or entertains a thought of religion ; but 
on the Sunday after every pay-day, they are to be seen roll- 
ing about the streets of the nearest town, drunken and swear- 
ing. Indeed, they have been most truthfully described as 
" a mass of heathens in a christian land/' A young man of 
this class, with whom we recently fell into conversation^ 
declared, that he was so disgusted with the grossness of their 
immorality, that he could no longer remain among them, and 
accordingly had lefl that kind of labor altogether. He was a 
sober man, for on inquiry he told us, that he never drank 
more than what he was compelled to do by the ^' randy'' at 
the pay table. This is the second instance of a sober ^' navy'* 
we have ever met with ; and the fact of his conduct speaks 
much for the cause of sobriety as does that of the other of 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 

During the last two or three years, the condition of railway 
laborers has been a subject of great interest with the advo- 
cates of temperance. In the summer of 1845 a memorial 
was presented to the President of the Board of Trade by 
the Committee of the National Temperance Society, setting 
forth the evils endured by that body of laborers, and the 
deplorable state to which these evils had reduced them, 
requesting leave for a deputation to wait upon him and more 
fully state the views of the committee. A correspondence 
ensued between the latter and the Board, but no practical 
remedy was adopted. This disappointment, however, did 
not diminish the zeal of the committee, for, as the next effort, 
they got up the following petition to the House of Commons, 
which was presented by Lord Ashley. 

^'We, your Petitioners, having had to deplore the 
demoralizing influence which has invariably accompanied 
the construction of railways, owing chiefly to the intempe- 
rance occasioned among the laborers employed — ^humbly beg 
to call the prompt and earnest attention of your honorable 
house to this subject. 

"Your petitioners would especially notice the following 
points, which particularly appear to call for legislative inter- 
ference : — 
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1. I%e payment of wages ctt public-house, and at xinsea- 
sonable hours. 

'' S. The payment of men in gangs, instead of individually, 
producing frequent disputes^ and sometimes loss of life.* 

" 8. The delay of payment, compelling the laborers to 
obtain credit for what they purchase, at a ruinous price. 

" 4. The overlookers and subcontractors being frequenUy 
interested in the supply of beer, thus oiSering increased 
temptation to intemperance, and giving occasion for the 
exercise of great tyranny and oppression. 

"Tour petitioners would therefore pray your honorable 
house to pass a law interdicting the payment of wages at 
beer-shops, and other houses licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors — compelling the payment of each laborer the 
exact amount of his wages in current coin, and not later than 
five o'clock on the Friday afternoon; and prohibiting all 
persons employed in the management or construction of any 
railway, from being concerned in the sale of intoxicating 
fiquors. 

** In conclusion, your petitioners humbly pray your hon- 
orable house to take this subject into your immediate con-^ 
sideration ; that the extensive works now in progress, and in 
contemplation, for facilitating intercourse throughout this 
country, may not be attended with the moral degradation 
and social misery of those by whose toil they are con- 
structed." 

This effort of the committee, however, met with no greater 
success than the other; but from the increasing sympathy 
which the condition of railway laborers is exciting, some- 
thing must shortly be done by the legislature, or the govern- 
ment : their heedlessness cannot much longer withstand the 
charity of public opinion. Efforts are at present being made 
by private individuals, and charitable associations, for the 
elevation of the moral state of these laborers. Temperance 
and religious missionaries have been sent among them, and 
however feeble may be their exertions in the face of the 
mighty evil they have to contend against, it is to be hoped 
that, to some extent, success will crown their endeavors. 

Similar oppressive customs to those detailed above existed 

* It appears from this that it is customary in some parts of the country 
to throw the earnings of a whole gang into a ** lump" and let them distribute 
it among them. 
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some years ago in Liverpool, and elsewhere, among a class 
of men known as dock and warehouse laborers. Whether it 
exists or not at the present time, we cannot say — ^most pro- 
bably it does ; for their drunken habits prevented a redress 
of their grievances, which was some time ago attempted. A 
witness before the Parliamentary Committee stated, that a 
great cause of the drunkenness existing in this class number^ 
ing not less than six thousand men, was the general practice 
of paying wages at the public-house. He said : " I made 
particular inquiry into the situation of the dock laborers, 
two or three years ago, and I found that there were about one 
hundred and twenty of those persons called ** lumpers^^ in 
Liverpool — ^men who take the jobs of loading and dis- 
charging the vessels from the merchants for a certain sum, 
and then go out upon the quay and engage with a number 
of laborers to do the work for something less, living them- 
selves upon the profits which they make between the price 
they get from the merchants, and that which they pay to the 
workmen. I found that there were not more than one or 
two out of all the one hundred and twenty lumpers who did 
not pay their workmen at a public-house. Some of them 
kept public-houses themselves : the rest had their pay houses 
where they took their men to ; and it was, and still is, the 
practice to make appointments to meet the workmen at 
public-houses early on Saturday evening, and to keep out of 
the way tiU ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock ; and after they 
had thus been drinking, many, even then, would pay them 
only part of their wages. In many cases, half of their wages 
were expended before they received the rest ; and then the 
shops would be dosed, before they could go to purchase the 
artides wanted for their &milies. These lumpers were also 
in the habit of inducing their men to send to their pay 
houses for fetchings of drink ; besides the money they were 
compelled to spend on Saturday night."* The heartlessness 
of these wretches, thus preying upon the vitals of the work- 
ing man, beggars expression. 

The condition of this much injured class was stated to be 
wretched in the extreme. " I have known many families," 
said the witness, '^ that I have visited, where a man and his 
wife and four or five children have been compelled to live 
upon eight or nine shillinffis a-weeky and even less" and all 

• Parliamentary Keport, p. .318. 
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arising from the practice of extorting the laborers' earnings 
from them at the public-house. But^ if it be possible^ we 
have yet other oppressions to relate^ resulting from these 
accursed drinking customs^ which exceed in enormity even 
the preceding. 

In London^ about the district of Wapping^ there exists a 
dass of laborers of a very peculiar stamp, called "coal-whip- 
pers" or *' coal-heavers,** who, till within these last two or 
three years, have been the victims of a set of scoundrels 
called *' undertakers" — ^men that were in the habit of under- 
taking these poor fellows, just as the above lumpers were in 
the habit of taking in the dock laborers. The occupation of 
the coal-whippers, or heavers, is, as their name implies, 
emptying the coal ships coming up to London from the 
north. They work in gangs of nine men each, one gang 
being allotted to a vessel. Of these, four fill a basket in the 
hold of the ship, and four hoist, heave, or whip it up, with a 
hauling tackle, when the ^' basket-man," or foreman of the 
gang, who stands upon a plank laid across the hold, turns 
out the coals into a machine, in which they axe weighed, and 
then let go into a barge alongside the ship. The under- 
takers were nearly all publicans, and some were themselves 
owners of coal ships, and, with the exception of a very small 
number, every coal-whipper had to be employed through 
them. When a vessel arrived, the captain would go round 
among the publicans, or undertakers, to bargain with them 
for the imloading of the cargo, and whoever gave him the 
best, or the most gifts and presents, had the job ; after which 
a gang would be made up of the men waiting in the house, 
and sent on board to discharge the coals. 

Of the coal-whippers there were two sets, the first called 
" constant men," and the second " extra men :'' the employ- 
ment of the latter being precarious, as their labor was only 
in demand when there was more work than could be done 
by the former. The constant list was composed oi first-rate 
men — ^the qualification (according to the adjudication of the 
publicans) being ^'hard drinking," their common maxim 
being, "The hardest drinker is the best man." Each of 
these " constant men" paid weekly into the exchequer of the 
publican, half-a-crown as "lodging money,'* that is, for 
taking up room in the public-house, while waiting for a job, 
though he had always his pot before him (for he durst not 
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sit without drinking); his real lodgings being at his own 
house ! Besides the above, there were items charged by the 
publican, varying weekly from one shilling to half-a-crown, 
called " tow row/' and " bad score," which was the most 
bare-faced robbery that could possibly be ejSfccted, the coal- 
whipper never receiving anything, in any shape or form, for 
what he was charged, but which avowedly went to repay the 
undertaker for " treating the captains" with whom he made 
his bargains. 

A gang was not sent on board the coal vessel as soon as it 
arrived, or when the bargain was struck, but was kept 
drinking in the public-house till late at night, in company 
with other gangs, and sent on board at six the next morning. 
But, in the first place, it was a rule, not once to be departed 
from, that each man drank a quantity of raw rum at the 
publican's previously to going to work, besides taking a 
certain quantity of ale with him in a bottle : during the day, 
about five quarts of malt liquor were sent ofi* to each man, 
which, whether he drank or drank not, was set down to his 
score, and must be paid to a certainty. If a man complained 
concerning his score, or anything else, he was discharged by 
his present undertaker, and his name sent round to every 
other, as that of a grumbler, and a discontented and " pesti- 
lent fellow;" after which, he was proscribed firom work, 
since not one of them would employ him. 

In the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on drunkenness, is mentioned the case of one man, 
who, being disgusted with the piratical and oppressive prac- 
tices of the undertakers, neglected to call for his morning 
draught previously to going on board, and though it was the 
third day of the job, he was turned off before night, and his 
place filled by a well-known " hard drinker." 

The following condensed extract from the Parliamentary 
Report will be read with interest, as it contains a simple 
statement of these oppressive operations, rivalling Egyptian 
bondage, under which the drinking customs, and more im- 
mediately the practice of paying wages at public-houses, 
had placed this much abused class of operatives. 
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JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., IN THE CHAIR. 



' Charles Saunders called in and examined. 

Question ZSZ. What is your occupation? — Ans. Coal- 
whipper. 

834. Hare the goodness to state to the committee the 
manner in which coal-vrhippers are engaged and paid? — I 
have been in the habit of obtaining a living by coal-whipping, 
for the last ten years, and when I want employment (me, 
and the likes of me of course) I have to go to the publican 
to ask him for a job, and he tells me to go and sit down, and 
he will give me an answer by and by. I go and sit down, 
and if I have twopence in my pocket, of course I am obliged 
to spend it with a view of getting a job; and probably 
when two or three hours have elapsed, by that time there are 
fifty or sixty people come on the same errand, to the same 
person for a job. He keeps us three or four hours there, 
and then he comes, out and looks round among us, and he 
hnowB fhose weU that can drink the most, and those are the 
people that obtain employment ^rst Those that cannot 
drink a great deal, and think more of their families than 
others, cannot obtain employment. Those that drink the most, 
get the most employment. When the men are made up for a 
ship, we go to work the next morning ; but we have to take, 
what the publican calls, the allowance, such as a quartern of 
mm, or a quartern and a half, or a pot (quart) of beer, or 
what not. Then we have to take a pot of beer off in a bottle, 
on board — ^what he calls beer, but what I call poison : I have 
actually thrown it overboard myself, rather than drink it ; I 
could not drink it, although I have been sweating and as 
thirsty as a man could be ; but have put it overboard and 
gone and dipped my bottle in a bucket of water. I have no 
idea what mights be in it, but something that was very bad 
and nauseous to the palate, and uncommonly nasty. Some- 
times such as me, and a good many beside me, could not 
drink. 

887. In the after part of the day when your work was 
over, where did you go to ? — Then, when we had done our 
day's work, we came on shore, and we had to go into the 
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public-hoTise again ; and^ perhaps^ we might want a shilling 
or two to get our families a little support. The landlord 
woidd tell us to go and sit down in the tap-room^ and he 
would give us some by and by, but would keep us there 
until nine or ten at night. First, we would go for a pint, or 
a pot, or what not, to see whether he was getting ready — ^for 
we dare not go empty-handed without a pot or pint, or to 
call for something by way of excuse. After keeping us there 
until nine or ten at night, then he would give us half-a- crown 
or three shillings. 

888. Where you obliged to spend money in drink? — 
Yes. 

889. Could you not avoid it by any means ? — No. 

840. What would have happened if you had refused to 
spend money in drink ? — Then we could have no employ- 
ment, and moreover than that, if you had had what you 
thought was requisite, if he did not think it was sufficient, he 
would add more than what you had contracted for ; and if 
you refused to pay this, and you said, '^ I have not had so 
much, I won't pay it" — he would make answer, *' Oh, won't 
you; if you do not, here's your money, what you say it is ; 
go out, and never come in here again." I could find fifty 
who have been refused employment, because they would not 
pay the demand of the publican for drink. 

848. Could you not engage yourself to the captain of the 
ship without going to the publican ? — No ; for the publicans 
are some of them ship-owners themselves, and they are all 
intermixed through the trade, by one thing and another, so 
that the captain or owner of the ship gives the favor to the 
publican to employ the whippers. 

844. If you lost the favor of one house by not drinking 
so much as the landlord required, could you not get employ- 
ment at the other houses? — By chance you might fall in 
with one out of fifty ; but if a person objects paying what 
they like to charge him, they let one another know ; and the 
man has to go back to the same house where he was dis- 
charged from, to beg pardon, and to actually deny the thing 
that he knows to be the fact, before he can get employment 
again. 

845. What proportion of your wages per week, are you 
thus obliged to spend in drink, as a condition of getting 
employment ? — ^We sign to work at the rate 




of forty-nine tons per day, that is, four shillings and one 
penny; and if we were to earn that every day, it would 
amount in the week to £1. 4s. 6d., of which sum, what with 
the expense of waterage off and on ship again, and what we 
are compelled to spend in the public-house, I should think 
that one half goes for drink: [amounting to £31. 17s. 
yearly ! !] 

850. According to your experience, are they who drink 
the most, the most sure of employment ? — ^They are ; and 
the man who wishes to look after his family, and wishes to 
live respectably, has not a chance of obtaining his liying at 
this coal-work.* 

It says little to the credit of our law-makers, that, after 
these disclostires, such a revolting system of wholesale spolia- 
tion and oppression should have been permitted to be con- 
tinued during ten more years right under the very nose of 
the Imperial Parliament, and at the foot of the throne. At 
length, however, the wrongs of these men were thought 
worthy of redress, as well as those of the West Indian 
slaves; and a bill was passed which effected a partial 
deliverance. 

Brickmakers are a class of men, whose remarkable industry 
in summer time is rewarded by wages unusually high for 
laboring men ; but, alas ! their deplorable habits of intempe- 
rance prevent them from enjoying a tithe of the advantages 
they might otherwise experience. "I could mention an 
instance," said a witness before the Parliamentary Committee, 
" of a brick-field, where the workmen earn very high wages 
during the summer ; but each man is obliged to contribute six 
and seven shillings per week to be spent in drink. In con- 
sequence of these habits of intemperance, their families are 
reduced to the greatest distress in the winter ; but even then, 
their wives have said, there was more peace and less ill-treat- 
ment than during the summer, while their husbands were 
receiving those high wages." f 

A Dublin magistrate (Counsellor Mackie) mentions an 
occurrence, in a letter to a friend, which is remarkably 
illustrative of the evil of paying wages at public-houses. A 
master coach-builder of Dublin, who lay upon his death-bed, 
forwarded a request to him, that he should get off one of his 
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workmen who was then in prison for fighting. It appeared 
that the coach-builder had a daughter married to a grocer, (a 
trade which in Ireland includes spirit and toine dealing), and, 
for the benefit of his family, he was in the habit of paying 
his men at the grocer's house ; and would also, during the 
week, giye them a docket (an order for drink or provisions) 
upon his son-in-law, and the first thing called for was sure to 
be whisky. The effect of this practice was, that, with the 
exception of the foreman, every man he had was a drunkard ! 
The man who was in prison earned twenty- two shillings and 
sixpence per week, and had a son earning half-a-crown, 
altogether £1. 5s. per week; while in the room he tenanted, 
there was not one particle of furniture; no bed nor bed- 
clothes, but instead, a layer of dirty straw ; and the only 
article that could have been seized by the bailiff,^ had he 
made his appearance, was an old pot for boiling potatoes ; 
while, as regards wearing apparel, the poor wretches were 
almost naked. '' This truck and docket system," says the 
worthy magistrate, ^^is the ruin of these poor people; 
ptAlic'house pay is horrible,^^ 

Another witness stated, that an acquaintance of his own 
had actually built a house, and taken out a victualler's 
licence, on the speculation of being able to get a number of 
master builders to pay their men at his table. Through his 
interest with an influential builder, he succeeded in his vile 
speculation ; and though he erected his house close to that of 
another publican, yet his house did a good business in conse- 
quence of the pay table.* 

The following extracts will show how this practice works, 
in not only producing drunkenness, but in preventing the 
spread of temperance principles. In the metropolitan tem- 
perance mission in February, 1845, a working man was 
encountered, favorably incUned to the temperance cause, who 
stated that ^'he could not become a teetotaler, in conse- 
quence of being obliged to attend at the public-house to take 

his money. He works for Mr. a builder , and a member 

of a christian church, who pays his men at the public-house 
on the Saturday evening ; and, occasionally, as late as ten and 
eleven o'clock at night'^f Another man said to a missionary; 
" However much I desire it, I cannot become a teetotaler : 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 189. 
t National Temperance Chronicle, No. 22, p. 352. ' 
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for we receive our wages at the public-house^ and I am com- 
pelled to conform to the custom of drinking4'' " I wish," 
said one indiyidual, " to become a teetotaler ; but situated as 
I am, that is impossible. I do not make it my practice to 
visit the public-house, although I have to endure much on 
that account : but I am obliged to attend at the Saturday 
night to receive my wages, which are not paid till near 
midnight. I cannot sit in the tap-room for three or four 
hours without drinking ; if I did I should be a marked man, 
and would soon lose my employment." One woman said, 
with tears in her eyes : " My husband was a teetotaler until 
he went to work for a master who paid him at a public-house, 
which led him to become a drunkard again !" A man on 
signing the pledge, observed: '^Taking my money at the 
public-house has been my greatest enemy; for I scarcely 
ever left it sober."* 

The inconsiderateness, not to say the heartlessness, which 
such evidence exposes, in masters paying their men at the 
ale-house table, is a disgrace to the character of any man 
claiming the title of " respectable," but to " a member of a 
christian church" more especially. In him, it exhibits the 
most grievous inconsistency; for while he prays to the 
Almighty, " lead me not into temptation," he makes no 
scruple of openly leading the men under his care into the 
temptations and evils from which he beseeches God to 
deliver himself I 

SECTION III. 

The practice which exists in Scotlaad and Ireland, of 
allowing grocers to take out licences for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, has been a prolific cause of intemperance in 
those countries. To the female population this practice has 
proved most pernicious ; for going frequently to the shop for 
articles of domestic use, they have to encounter numerous 
temptations, from which they would be otherwise free. But 
for the special convenience of this sex, it is customary for the 
grocer to pile up a number of chests at the farther end of the 
counter, or to fix up a green baize curtain, behind which the 
woman who desires her dram, may take it in private. Hence, 
probably, the expression in a once popular Irish ballad — 

" Tou'ye been taking a drop on the sly." 

* Metropolitan Mission. Third Bep. of the Nat. Temp. Soap. 1. 
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House-maids are sure^ at these places, of receiving drams 
as a treat, for the purpose of ensuring their custom ; and the 
effect of this practice upon their morals has been such, that it 
was stated before the Select Committee, that the word 
'^ sober^^ was looked for in the character of a female seirant 
as eagerly as " honest," or any other word of recommenda- 
tion. It was said of one lady in Dublin, that each of a 
number of house-maids she had engaged in succession, were 
given to the practice of dram-drinking. It was stated also, 
that the wives of working men having credit at these shops, 
would frequently purchase a dram and include the cost with 
the other articles. The custom is most clearly mischievous, 
and its existence only proves the inattention and recklessness 
of the legislature, on subjects most nearly affecting the 
interests of society. 

Another custom prevailing very extensively, which tends 
to the spread of intemperance, is the practice of distributing 
liquor among the purchasers and lookers-on at agricultural 
sales. Never, perhaps, does a sale of this description occur, 
but a number of persons are found towards its close, reeling 
about the premises in a state of complete intoxication : we 
have never yet heard of an exception, though we have made 
numerous inquiries. It is but two days from the moment we 
are writing, since we heard of a respectable looking woman, 
a farmer's wife, who was staggering about in this state during 
the sale ; and who, as by instinct, sought the dirtiest places in 
the farm-yard, where she was buried to the knees in filth and 
mire. She was eventually led by a man, as drunk as herself, 
into a shallow part of the horse-pond, where she fell, and 
being partially covered in the mud and water, would have 
perished in a short time, had not a number of persons happily 
witnessed the occurrence. There is every reason to believe, 
that some auctioneers at these country sales, axe in the habit 
of inducing the parties for whom they sell, to infuse drugs in 
their liquor, that those who drink it, being the sooner stupi- 
fied, may be the more readily prevailed upon to bid for articles 
put up, and thus a higher price be obtained for them. The 
above named woman, for instance, we were told, had only 
drank one glass of whisky and ale (the liquor generally used 
on these occasions), and as the latter was bailed, it will be 
apparent, that had not the liquor been drugged, it could not 
have had such effect upon her ; for the spirit would be all 
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evolved from the ale during the time it was over the fire^ and 
very muck of that in the whisky would also be sent off 
by the heat of the ale. 

When the auctioneer finds his customers backward at 
biddings he will call out to one of the persons who are dis- 
taibuting the liquor : '^ Here^ I say^ you with the can — ^bring 
tihat drink this way ; the men round here are so thirsty that 
tihey can't open their mouths. Knock about man, get some- 
body to help you, and don't be afraid of yourselves, nor yet 
of the drink." At some sales, as many as four or five men 
are constantly employed, plying all around them with drink : 
hot ale and whisky in cold weather, cold ale and gin in warm. 
Numbers of people, having got drink ifUo their heads, and a 
portion of reason out of them, have had occasion to rue the 
bargains they have made at these sales. A remarkable 
instance came to our knowledge a short time ago. A blind 
man who got his Uying by carrying coals from fhe wharf to 
persons' houses, upon the back of an ass, by the carefulness 
and industry of a long series of years, succeeded in accumu- 
lating a sufficiency of money, as he supposed, to buy a cow ; 
and one of these sales chancing to occur in the neighborhood, 
he attended it, and, with the rest, was plied with the custo- 
mary drink. As each bid of half-a-crown on the live stock 
was rewarded by a special glass of gin, the blind man (to 
whom it was no doubt an uncommon treat,) bid with the 
double object of obtaining both a cow, and (m much gin as 
possible. Whenever a counter bid was made, and he was 
observed to hesitate, the auctioneer would generally be able to 
prevail upon him by exclaiming, " Now, Sam, say another 
half-crown; and there's a glass of gin for thee:" and thus 
Sam went on, purchasing gin at half-a-crown a glass, till at 
last, having a cow knocked off to him, he found that he had 
bid several pounds beyond his savings, and was consequently 
placed in an awkward position ; for the cow he was com- 
pelled to take. Bud pay for it too. 

A journeyman joiner who once attended a sale, having 
been liberally supplied with drink, was so vain under its 
influence, as to conceive himself a person of some rank, pro- 
bably a baronet; for whatever he might have intended to 
purchase before he was made drunk, when an old post-chaise 
was brought to the hammer, he bid at it, and had it knocked 
off to him, at eight pounds one shilling. Being too drunk to 
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walk home^ he was handed into his purchase, and drawn to 
his house in his own coach ; and when in the morning he 
looked out at his chamber window, he had the aristocratic 
pleasure of beholding his own carriage at the door ; while, 
at the same time, he enjoyed most fully the democratic hap- 
piness of being free from the incumbrance of his eight pounds 
one. An acquaintance some time ago made a bargain, from 
which his wife felt happy in being released by paying the 
auction duty of seventeen shillings. 

The letting of tithes in Wales was stated by a witness ex- 
amined by the Select Committee, to be accompanied with the 
same objectionable usages and results. ''The tithes," he says, 
''of each parish are divided into small parcels, and let once a 
year by auction. In the morning part of the day, the owner 
of the tithe, or his agent, whether bishop, rector, perpetual 
curate, or vicar, gives a dinner — a treat — to the persons who 
are paying for the last year's tithe. After the money has 
been received, and while the persons are at dinner, enjoying 
themselves with pipes, punch, and ale, the persons in another 
room, where the auction is to take place, are plied with ale, 
tobacco, and punch, till sufficient excitement is produced ; 
then the auctioneer is brought forth ; different parcels set up, 
lot by lot ; every person bidding for a lot being handed a 
cup to drink, either of punch or ale, after each bidding, and 
many a one is often surprised, on being congratulated the 
next morning as the taker of one, two, or three parceU of 
tithes, which he has done unconsciously. I have seen respect- 
able ministers handing the drink about, as well as the most 
expert waiter in any tavern about town."* 

The following extract shows that the same practice pre- 
vails even among the English clergy of rural districts. 

" At the late tithe-audit held at B ^n, in the county of 

Norfolk, the following circumstance occurred: — The Rev. 
the vicar, his curate, the parish surgeon, and a jovial party of 
drink-loving farmers, having dined together, continued over 
their cups till a late hour ; and although many of the party 
had drunk to excess, the parson proposed that a shilling each 
should be spent for what is termed the good of the house. 
This was very reluctantly complied with ; and the result was, 
that one poor unhappy man, a small farmer, became greatly 
inebriated; and going from the room where this party were 

* Parliamentary Report, pp. 158-9. 
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sittings fell from the staircase^ and firactured his skull. He 
was carried to his home^ and died in a few hours. A humane 
neighbor who went to see him in this deplorable condition^ 
found another farmer lying on the high road, entirely help- 
less through drink. The parish clerk also, who was one of 
this riotous and drunken company, was found in his own 
yard, exposed to the drenching rains, where he would in all 
probability have perished, had not a kind-hearted person 
residing near been attracted by his groans to the spot, and 
helped him into his own house. On the following day, a 
coroner's inquest was held on the farmer, when the verdict, 
as usual in such cases, was — ^Accidental Death."* 

When a landlord receiyes the rent of his tenant-farmers, it 
is the custom to kick up no small dust; and to exhibit his 
affection for them, by sending them home drunk and high- 
learned. 

The custom of farmers celebrating the Harvest Home with 
strong drink occasions a considerable amount of drunkenness 
in rural districts. Of late, however, in places where total 
abstinence has made a general impression upon the popula- 
tion, many of these celebrations have been imattended by the 
use of any intoxicating liquors, and consequently free from 
the debauchery and drunken revelry which commonly take 
place. A description of one of these sober harvest homes, 
celebrated at Ingham, in Norfolk, was given in the Norfolk 
News, during the last autumn ; from which it appeared that 
the farmers of the village combining, held their festival in the 
chapel, when their laborers, with their wives and children, 
sat down, to the number of three hundred and fifty. The 
provisions, which were ample, received of course ample 
justice from such an assembly ; and " the good feeling which 
prevailed between the different classes was exemplary. The 
poor were orderly, respectful, and attentive, yet perfectly 
free and happy ; and those of superior station were courteous 
and sociable ; and when in due time the company separated, 
it was unanimous in thinking this a vast improvement upon 
the old way of signalizing the harvest home." In the place 
of ale and other intoxicating liquors, there were provided, 
two and a half pounds of tea; twenty-four pounds of sugar, 
and twenty-four pints of milk ; with fourteen stone of bread, 
ten stone of cake, and twenty-four pounds of butter; in 

• National Temperance Chronicle for April, 1845— No. 22, p. 357. 
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addition to ham and firuit — a far more sensible, and as is 
shown, satisfactory selection for a treat, than is afforded by 
the distribution of ale and spirits. 

In Cornwall and other districts, such gratifying scenes are 
of frequent occurrence ; and it is to be hoped that ere long 
the same rational mode of showing gratitude for the bounties 
of heaven will become general ; for it has been remarked by 
a governor of some jail which we cannot now recollect, that 
during the harvest season, the committals to prison for 
assaults and offences against the person are vastly increased; 
which, he very reasonably infers, arises from the greater 
amount of malt liquors that are consumed at that period of 
the year. 

Clubs and Benefit Societies, connected with pubUc-houses, 
are the cause of much intemperance and misery to many of 
the persons who join them. Publicans are particularly 
anxious to have the meetings of one or more of such societies 
held at their houses, because of the '^ good-will" which they 
bring them ; it being frequently one of their mles, that in 
consideration of having the use of the room, each member 
shall expend a certain amount in liquor. Sometimes two- 
pence, or the price of a pint of ale, is allowed to the publican 
out of the box for each member of the society, at each of its 
meetings ; and as one pint on such occasions is seldom suf- 
ficient to appease the appetite it excites, it frequently happens 
that considerable sums of money are expended, which in all 
probability, and in many cases certainly, would be applied to 
proper and necessary purposes. 

''It is no uncommon occurrence," says Mr. Ansell, "in 
seeking to let such a house (i. e., one with which benefit 
clubs are connected), to mention as a special recommendation 
of it, that two or three benefit clubs hold their meetings 
there."* 

Many steady upright men, it is well attested, have con- 
tracted habits of intemperance through these clubs, which 
have brought them to disgrace, to poverty, and even to 
imtimely deaths. Such a case is given by Thomas Hartley, 
Esq., in his evidence before the Select Committee. He says, 
alluding to one of these clubs, '^ I had a servant in my 
employment who was a sober man, but from attending his 

• TreatiBe on Friendly Societieg by Charles Ansell, F.R.S., p. 137. 
Published by tlie Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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club^ would neglect his employment afterwards ; and habits 
of intemperance were contracted^ which^ in the end, brought 
him to a premature grave."* 

A similar instance is given in the evidence of another 
witness, who having mentioned a number of deaths resulting 
from drunkenness, says: '^ Another instance in the same 
town (Lancaster) is that of a white-smith and bell-hanger, a 
man who for a number of years was a very steady, sober 
man; but unfortunately he joined a free-masons* society in 
Lancaster, which led him frequently to the public-house ; he 
got into habits of drunkenness, and, in consequence of it, he 
had frequent apopletic fits. One day he was out at a gentle- 
man's house hanging beUs in one of the upper rooms, and 
had a step-ladder to get up to the walls ; he remained there 
longer than there was any necessity ; they went up to see 
what was become of him, and found him lying flat on his 
back on the floor, ifeeK^— supposed to have died in an apo- 
pletic flt."t Many similar cases might be given ; and num- 
bers are constantly occurring; and no doubt but every 
person who has had experience of the workings of such 
dubs, will be able to call to mind similar instances, perhaps 
like some that we have heard of, far more striking than these, 
that have come under his own observation. To be a real 
hene/U society, no association, it is evident, must be connected 
with a public-house, or give encouragement to the habitual 
use of intoxicating liquor. 

Of late, much has been done to counteract the effect of 
these societies, by establishing others whose meetings are 
held in schools, chapels, &c. These are considered as being 
free from the evils attached to the above ; but to some of 
them the whole of this consideration is not due ; for at their 
annual meetings we find that intoxicating liquor is distributed 
among them. There is such a society connected with the 
Established Church, (of which we are a member), and at 
the celebration of every anniversary a pint of ale is allowed 
to each male member, and half-a-pint to each female ; and as 
very many of the members are quite young persons, and of 
moral character, numbers of them will not drink at all, and 
others not take half the measure brought round to them, but 
give it to some one with a greater desire for it; and it has 
thus occurred, that two and three pints, and even more have 
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been drunk by a single indiyidual, and more than one young 
person exhibited the symptoms of inebriation^ and this too 
under the roof of a Sunday school, while their ministers and 
the officers of the society have been setting them the example, 
by drinking healths to the number of twelve or thirteen, with 
all the boisterous joviality which the inspirations of the wine 
bottle usually produces. 

The infrequency of this occurrence by no means detracts 
from the objectionable nature of the practice ; for it is obvious 
that on these occasions, this society and others like it, degrade 
themselves to the level of those whose corrupting tendency 
they are designed to counteract. Those who have made this 
a matter of observation wiU be able to appreciate the force of 
our objection. We have made our own observations, and 
have not the least hesitation in saying, that this custom 
co-operates with the rest in producing intemperance, and 
that societies which tolerate this practice tend to the spread 
of profligate and intemperate habits. We have remarked 
that ajier a treat of this description, young people have 
invariably less objection to drinking than previously ; while 
many are induced to seek drink who before did not ; for by 
witnessing their ministers drink intoxicating liquor, the 
scruples of the scrupulous are removed; while the example 
affords strong encouragement to the new beginner. 

The only benefit society free from the practice and effects 
of intemperance, is that called " the Independent Order of 
Bechabites," in which all are consistent teetotalers : in 
every other, a sober man is under the liability of subscribing 
his money to cases of sickness or death, induced or accele- 
rated by drinking. In the Bechabite society, however, he 
runs no such risk ; for if every member remains not perfectly 
sober at all times, he is excluded. The members are healthy 
and live long ; hence the prosperous state of their funds. 

From the reports of some benefit societies held at public- 
houses, it has been shown, that fax more money has been 
paid out of the box for drink and feasts, than was required 
for the relief o{ members. Dr. Edgar makes mention in his 
evidence of one of these clubs which, in eleven years, spent 
seventy-two pounds twelve shillings out of the funds for strong 
drink ; and another which, in the same period, spent more 
than double that sum, or £150 ; and a third, consisting of 
about thirty or forty members, which in ten years took sixty 
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pounds from its funds for the same purpose 1* A member 
would^ perhaps, subscribe one shilling per month to his dub, 
tuHh-pence of which would be handed over to the publican for 
liquor, thus squandering one-sixth of the funds in drink ! 

It is not, however, the pecuniary folly and improvidence 
of such proceedings that we deplore, so much as the evil 
tendency of the custom, which is to lead from the path of 
sobriety, integrity, and honor, to the downward course of 
drunkenness, duplicity, and shame. '^ There can be little 
doubt," says Mr. Ansell, in his treatise on friendly societies, 
'^ that the foundation of habits of general intemperance is 
frequently laid by men who, with the best original intentions, 
became members of societies established by interested 
persons, with the usual motive of benefiting a favored pubUc- 
house.'^ The instances already adduced show the truth of 
this remark; but the mischievous character and folly of such 
societies is still more forcibly exemplified, in a note on the 
same page whence we have cited the last extract. The 
writer mentions a society of two hundred and fifty persons, 
at whose monthly meetings, Jburpence was taken from the 
fund for every member in the club, and spent for the '^ good 
of the house." The sum taken at each meeting from the 
box would be four pounds three shillings and fourpence, or 
Ji/iy pounds annually 1 At no meeting would every member 
be present to drink his fourpence- worth ; and at some very 
few ; yet the fourpence per member was obliged to be spent ; 
and, consequently, the fewer that were present, the greater 
would be the proportion of drink falling to the share of those 
who were. At one of these bacchanalian orgies, which had 
just been held when Mr. Ansell wrote, only twenty-six 
members were present; ^' so that each had to consume drink 
costing three shillings and twopence half-penny. After a 
large quantity of beer had been consumed, ardent spirits 
were drunk; and ultimately beer was thrown out of the 
window ; because the whole of the money was to be spent 
for the good of the house."t 

Another practice set on foot by publicans, for the greater 
sale of their liquor, is to prevail upon a dozen or so of their 
customers to form a dinner and drinking dub. When it is 
established, each member endeavors to obtain subscribers; 

* Yide Parliamentary Report. Appendix, No. 2, p. 428. 
t Treatise on Friendly Societies, p. 137. 
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and perhaps thirty or forty names are enrolled, who each 
pay to the fund threepence or fourpence per week, for the 
space of three or more months : mles are drawn up, and 
Tegular attendance on the Monday night atricUy enforced. 
Among other rules of a club of this sort, recently held at a 
house in our own neighborhood, was one imposing a fine for 
erery article of wearing appatel^ which any of the members 
should purchase during the period of their weekly sub- 
scriptions : the amount varying in proportion to the price of 
the various articles of clothing. This rule was inserted at 
the suggestion of the landlord, and evidently '^ smells of 
the shop.*' 

A correspondent of the ^'Christian Witness ^^ writing on 
this new-&ngled shift of the publicans, says: ''At one 
public-house I found a novel graft upon the old stock, 
entitled, 'A leg of mutton club,' having two rules — ^first, 
that each member pay sixpence per week, for sixteen weeks, 
and then receive a good wether leg of mutton and a botOe of 
gin I Second, that the drawing of lots take place on [an 
appointed day] ; and that the surplus be spent in beer or 
spirits, and that Mr. — — [the landlord] be treasurer ! !** 

Another plan of the publicans, which has become very 
general within these few years, is the practice of having 
shows at their houses in the summer months — exhibitions of 
birds, such as canaries, &c., and of firuits and flowers, 
including rhubarb, gooseberry, tulip, pink, and geranium 
shows, which attract considerable custom to the house. 

The common way is for the publican to offer premiums to 
some of the most constant visitors, for the most and best 
articles they may bring to him : sometimes this premium will 
be nothing more than a quantity of liquor; and for this, 
persons have been known to roam for twenty miles over the 
country ! Some publicans wiU make arrangements with a 
few gardeners for an exhibition of their flowers, and then 
issue placards, announcing that a tulip show (or whatever 
else,) will be holden at their house on such a day, when 
prizes will be awarded to the best productions : the principal 
prize being a " Gold Medal." By this means, numbers of 
amateur gardeners are induced to bring in their best flowers 
or fruits, which being adjudicated, a sovereign is awarded to 
the grower of the best, and some other trifling prizes to the 
next best. The specimens are then arranged in order for 
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public inspection ; and a number of new copper tea-kettles, 
pewter tea-pots, and similar articles, borrowed for the occa- 
sion, are exhibited upon a line running across the street, or 
upon a pole thrust out at the window ; the public believing 
them to be all intended for prizes, while they also serve to 
announce " the exhibition." By such fuss and ceremony, a 
throng of sight-seers are on the following Sunday, when the 
show is opened, attracted to the house ; and the consequence 
is, that the disinterested host who has already labored so 
much for their gratification, now further relieves many of 
them of their cumbersome coins. In our own town, during 
the year 1845, there was, perhaps, not one Sunday during a 
considerable portion of the summer, on which one or more 
of these shows were not witnessecl. Occasionally there would 
be two, three, and even four, on one day ! At one public- 
house on the road-side, a few miles out of town, at which two 
shows have been held annually, for several years, the con- 
course of people resembles a fair; and the house, both 
up-stairs and down, is crowded to excess : every plank and 
available article being occupied as a seat. We were informed 
that during the last show, the unfortunate wight of a publican 
was not able to supply the demand for drink ; his cellars 
being completely drained : this too, of course, was on the 
Lord's day! 

Some of these exhibiticms are conducted by regularly 
established societies, enrolled chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of the publicans at whose houses they are held; 
and composed, for the most part, of laboring men of indus- 
trious habits and respectable character; who, devoting an 
hour in the morning before the commencement of the day's 
toil, and another or two at its dose, to the cultivation of 
small patches of garden land, emulate each other in rearing 
the best products of certain descriptions ; and as an induce- 
ment to competition, make mutual contributions for awarding 
annual prizes. Societies of this kind certainly tend to 
improve the tastes of the working population ; and for this 
reason, are m ihemaelteB commendable ; but at the same time, 
their connection with the public-house counterbalances this 
good quality, inasmuch as it leads to habits of drinking ; and 
therefore renders them highly objectionable. The members 
are exposed to numerous temptations which they would 
avoid were this connection severed. By their quarterly and 
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annual meetings^ an intimacy is formed betwixt each indi- 
vidual and the ever-courteous landlord, by whom they are 
enticed to the house at other times. Immediately before 
and after their products are exhibited, the public-house 
" calls" are very frequent, by which habits of the most dis- 
astrous character are engendered. 

The exhibitions are, moreover, pecidiarly pernicious to 
young persons, whose curiosity prompts them to seek such 
places with avidity : and it is a subject of deep regret, that 
the skill and ingenuity of working-men, by whom such 
improvements axe effected in the culture of fruits and flowers, 
should become the medium of leading the sons and £imilies of 
themselves or their neighbors into the slough of intempe- 
rance. Though our life is devoted to the elevation of the 
working-man, and of society in general, we would yet much 
rather that the spirit which impels him to these improve- 
ments, notwithstanding their intrinsically exalting character, 
were crushed at once and for ever, than be thus perverted to 
the profit of the publican, at the sacrifice of sobriety and 
virtue. But why cannot working-men exhibit their improved 
flowers and fruits, or other specimens of ingenuity and 
art, in the public buildings — their own buildings? The 
" rewards" are made up, either entirely or for the most part, 
of the money which they pay into the funds of the club, and 
it is strange if, in the present enlightened era, the pMic- 
home must be considered more honorable than the Taum 
HaU — to which many of the more cultivated classes would 
resort, while shunning with disgust an exhibition held at the 
former place. Were these societies to adopt the plan sug- 
gested, their eflbrts would meet with encouragement from 
the wealthy and virtuous, because they would then justly 
deserve it; and thus a fresh impetus would be given to 
improvement. The amateur will find much of an interesting 
and purifying nature in the practice of floriculture, whUe in 
horticulture he will find pleasure combined with domestic 
utility ; but unless their pursuit be altogether severed from 
the ale-house, the highest advantages of both must be fore- 
gone; since their entire abandonment is preferable to the 
evils to which they tend under the present system. 

Some publicans have skittle and qtu>it grounds attached to 
their houses, which to many individuals prove exceedingly 
dangerous traps ; for the games, though in themselves harm- 
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less and healthy^ are at these places rendered most pernicious 
by their connection with gambling and drunkenness^ liquor 
being generally played for. 

Other publicans increase the attractions of their houses by 
the establishment of tea gardens, as they please to call them^ 
but which in reality are what they were designed for, 
namely, " strong drink gardens** In these are seats and 
bowers in every convenient place, where drinking is carried 
on with briskness. At some of these gardens menageries are 
kept ; and then a small charge is made for admission, some- 
times rising as high as sixpence. For this, however, a ticket 
is given, in exchange for which the bearer is served with 
liquor to the amount he paid on entering the garden. Into 
some tea gardens in London, a witness stated to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, as many as five and six thousand per- 
sons have been known to enter on a Sunday; where many 
have continued till night, and at ten o'clock five hundred 
persons have been upon the grounds in a state of drunken- 
ness. 

Other publicans again have what they call Long Booms, or 
Jree and easies, at which singers and musicians are kept for 
the purpose of enticing custom. Many of these rooms in 
populous towns are filled almost every night in the week, 
though they will contain from three or four hundred to a 
thousand persons. Theatricals, in some instances, are to be 
found in combination with these inducements, which are so 
&r successful as to cause great numbers of young persons to 
enter upon a course of drunkenness, who might, perhaps, 
have never acquired the vice, had these places or their 
temptations not existed. We have questioned various young 
persons in the habit of frequenting the public-house regu- 
larly, as to what first led them to such haunts, and in many 
instances have been .told that it was the inducements of the 
singing room. Whoever has visited these rooms must have 
remarked, that the majority of those who frequent them are 
young persons or others who have maintained a steady 
character. Bough or drunken persons, even though they 
had a taste for concerts, are not allowed to attend, lest they 
should incommode the company, and injure the custom of the 
house. Some persons that we know to belong to the latter 
class, who find music only in the noise and medley of the tap- 
room, were a very short time since to be seen in constant 
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attendance at the " free and easy ;*' but now that they are 
drunkards, they care nothing for music or singing, and there- 
fore find the low company of the jerry-shop or public-house 
tap more congenial to their tastes; while those who have 
taken their former places are preparing themselves for the 
same level. 

At some taverns spring-boards are set down in the floor for 
dancing upon, and these too are a source of considerable 
attraction. Dancing matches for ribbons, given by the land- 
lord, occasionally come off — at which time the house is 
crowded. The keeper of a public-house which we know, is 
just trying what degree of attractive force there is in a 
museum, upon which he is staking the whole of his success ; 
for the former keeper of it was unable to make a living 
in that house. ^ 

The assiduity displayed by publicans in their inventions 
for bringing custom to their houses, and consequently for the 
increase of drinking and drunkenness, is indeed very re- 
markable. The consternation that was recently spread 
through the working classes by the expected ballotting for 
the militia, was quickly made available to ^' the publican's 
benefit.^' No sooner were they apprised of meetings having 
been held at mechanics' and similar institutions, for forming 
public militia substitute societies, than placards were posted 
on the walls, announcing that a meeting would be held, or 
that a society had been formed, for the same purpose, at the 
sign of the Fool's Head, or of '' The Fleece Inn," or Pest 
House : '^ particulars to be learned at the bar" The most 
particular of these particulars it appears, was, that at every 
meeting for the payment of subscriptions, a certain amount 
was to be spent in drink. These militia clubs are an old tool 
of the publicans ; and in the articles of one of them, styled 
^' The best and oldest established of these societies" — ^it is 
stipulated. Art. 8 : *^ That each member pays, or causes to be 
paid, two shillings and. sixpence entrance, and one shilling 
and fourpence per month ; viz. one shilling to the stock, and 
faurpence to be spent"* 

The same principle precisely is acted upon in Building 
and Money Clubs held at public-houses, now becoming so 
common ; and its operation is the more pernicious, since it is 
only the most industrious and respectable of the drinking 

♦ Vide The London Journal, Vol. 2, No. 50, p. 351. 



portion of the working classes on whom it acts^ who are in 
this way compelled to spend their time and money in drink- 
ing^ and to encounter the causes which lead to drunkenness^ 
while endeavoring to maintain their position, or to elevate 
themselves in the scale of society. 

A most objectionable practice incorporated with the tip- 
pling usages, is that of drinking healths ; for where a dozen 
or more toasts are to be given afber a dinner at which wine 
has been drunk as though it were as innocent as water, it is 
pretty certain that a very sensible (or more properly unsensi- 
ble) impression must be made upon the drinker. As to the 
origin of this custom, various statements have been advanced, 
of which the most probable seems to be that which treats the 
usage as the invention of some thirsty wine-bibber, who more 
fiilly sought to satisfy the cravings of his own appetite by 
uniting the means of doing so with the gratification of the 
B.'ppetite of others. 

In addition, and previous to the after-dinner toasts, the 
wine that is drunk, as one would imagine for the purpose of 
washing down the solid portions of the meal, cannot be taken 
in conformity with table etiquette, without first compliment- 
ing some Mend or acquaintance present; who, whether 
occasion requires or not, is compelled to drink, or at least to 
raise the glass to his lips (and the temptation is then cer- 
tainly great) in returning the compliment. A lady once 
informed a gentleman well known for his useftdness, '^ that 
in dining out, although she should not taste a drop in the 
hob and nab at dinner, yet the lifting of the glass as oft;en as 
etiquette required, generally flushed her iace a good deal 
before dinner was ended.'^ Another mentioned that the 
lastlime she had dined out, she had been asked by gentle- 
men to drink wine twelve times !* 

The absurdity of this dangerous • practice is exhibited in 
the writings of the German prince, Fuckler, in the following 
pointed manner. ^'It is not usual to take wine (during 
dinner in England), without drinking to another person. 
When you raise your glass, you look fixedly at the one with 
whom, you are drinking, bow your head, and then drink 
with great gravity. Certainly many of the customs of the 
South Sea Islanders, which strike us the most, are less 
ludicrous. It is deemed a civility to challenge any body in 
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this way to drink : and a message is often sent from one end 
of the table to the other, to announce to B that A wishes to 
take wipe with him ; whereupon each, and sometimes with 
considerable trouble, catches the other's eye and goes through 
the ceremony of the prescribed nod with great formafty, 
looking at the moment very like a Chinese mandarin. A 
glass jug filled with water happily enables foreigners to 
temper the brandy, which forms so large a component part 
of English wines.^^* 

'^ Of an English dinner. Professor Raumer thus remarks : 
' Though I passed all the strong wines, and drank but few 
of the healths or toasts, I yet drank too much^ In this 
country, unfortunately, health drinking is, in some degree, 
patronized by the female portion of society. Contrast this 
practice with that which prevails in Vienna: * Among 
circles of the highest ton^ obserres Mrs. Trollope, in her 
recent work, ' a young lady cannot touch toine of any hind 
witJiout materially tarnishing the delicacy of her high breeding 
thereby.* "t Louis the XIV is said to have prohibited the 
drinking of healths at court from a sense of its dangerous 
tendency ; which, he had the sagacity to perceive, was to 
lead to national habits of intemperance. During the same 
reign, the general assembly of the Scotch Kirk enacted a 
like wholesome law ; which, as in the case of Wesley*s rule, 
we regret to say has long been violated. 

In all parts of the United Kingdom does the revolting 
practice prevail of drinking intoxicating liquor at funerals. 
We say revolting, because, without at all referring to the 
disgraceful revelry so common on these occasions, it is glar- 
ingly unnatural at so mournful a ceremony, to use a drink so 
eminently calculated to banish every moral sentiment, antl to 
subdue that sense of solemnity so proper in the fulfilment of 
the last sad office which mortality demands. It is a contrariety 
in habit, and an anomaly in the drinking customs, to employ 
the same beverage, for just the same purpose, on the very 
opposite occasions of a birth and a funeral ! The fact plainly 
indicates that in every season, whether of weal or woe, drink 
is the dearest, the nearest, and the most esteemed of all com- 
panions, by the mass of the people. 

An English traveller, describing the funeral ceremonies 

• Leeds Temperance Herald, 1837-8. 
t Vide National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No, 3. p. 69. 
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which he witnessed in Scotland during the early part of the 
last century, thus observes : — ^^ The friends of the deceased 
usually meet at the house of mourning the day before the 
funeral, where they sit a good while like quakers at a silent 
meeting, in dumb show of sorrow. But in time, the bottie is 

introduced, and the ceremony is quite reversed The 

nearest relatives and friends of the person to be interred 
attend ; and, like waiters, serve you with wine for about a 
quarter of an hour : and no sooner have you accepted one 
glass, but another is at your elbow, and so a third, &c. 
There is no excuse to be made for not drinking ; for then it 
will be said, * You have obliged my brother, or my cousin, 
such a one ; pray, sir, what have I done to be refused V " 
When the usual time had expired, this detachment went out, 
and another succeeded; which, he goes on to state, afler 
drinking like the former party, almost incessantly for a 
quarter of an hour, was replaced by a third detachment; this 
again by a fourth ; and so on, till the whole of the persons 
invited, had their natural emotions of sorrow exchanged for 
the unnatural mood of mirthfulness, and were thus rendered 
incapable of entertaining any sentiment which harmonized 
with the solemnity of the occasion. '* After the interment, 
when the company are about to return," he adds, " a party 
of them are selected to go back to the house, where all 
sorrow seems to be banished, and wine is plied about, as fast 
as it can go, till there is hardly a sober person among them ; 
and by the way, I have been often told, that some have kept 
their friends drinking upon these occasions for more days 
together than I can venture to mention.*** 

Such waa the practice in Scotland among the higher orders, 
somewhat more than a century ago. But this illustration 
must not be considered as an example of the manner in 
which the strong drink part of the burial-service is performed 
among the same classes of Scotland at the present day, 
though for the lower orders it may be taken as an approxi- 
mate specimen. 

The same imnatural custom is carried out to a great extent 
in Ireland ; and in England we never yet knew a funeral, 
except among teetotalers, at which intoxicating liquor was 
not handed round. In country districts, where the corpse 
has to be conveyed perhaps two or three miles to the grave, 

* Letters from the North of Scotland, vol. i. Letter xi. pp. 211, 12, 13. 
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it mostly happens that the whole procession of mourners 
makes a dead halt at the door of some road-side tavern^ and 
unceremoniously leave their departed friend alone on the 
highway, while they indulge themselves with liquor. 

On the occasion of a Sunday funeral, at the church we are 
accustomed to attend, a most disgraceful occurrence took 
place about a year ago, where the mourners gave public 
testimony of not having subscribed to the pledge : every one 
being actually drunk ; and some to such a degree as to be 
incapable of walking in a right line with their face. On the 
way to the churchyard they had to stop in confusion, sur- 
rounded by numbers of on-lookers. One of the party, who 
could not himself speak distinctly, was heard to challenge 
another with being drunk — telling him to walk straight^ 
while he was himself holding on by the man's arm for his 
own support ! When standing round the grave, such was 
their condition, that one of them had nearly tumbled in head 
foremost. 

At most funerals among the working classes, it is the 
practice for the relations and their most intimate acquaint- 
ances, to remain drinking in the house, after their return 
from the grave, till very late in the night. At one which 
occurred a short time since, we know as a fact, that the 
parties were drinking till six in the morning ; and at another 
which took place while we have been writing, the carousal 
was abruptly brought to a close in consequence of the parties 
falling to blows with each other. Both of these instances 
occurred in what are considered respectable families of the 
working classes ! 

A reformed drunkard once said at a temperance meeting : 
'* I was lately at a funeral, and on leaving the grave, each 
man was allowed a quart of ale, which was to be had at an 
adjoining public-house. The party went there, and that 
evening nearly all were intoxicated."* Very recently a 
female Hibernian, who, as yet, had not entered the school of 
her illustrious countryman. Father Mathew, was arraigned 
before the magistrates of a London police court on a charge 
of being drunk and disorderly in the streets. When asked 
what she had to say in explanation of her conduct, her 
answer was : '^ Shure enough, yer banner, it's quite thrue 
that I had taken a little too much, but I hope ye'U look over 

* British Temperance Advocate and Journal, vol. ii. No. 2, p. 26. 
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it, because my aunfs blessed child was lying dead at the same 
time, and I had only jist come away from the wake.'' Take 
the case of a person committed to the Preston House of 
Correction some months since. It appears that one of his 
duldren having died, he received £2. lOs. from the burial 
dub, to pay the expenses of its interment. Of this sum, 
lis. lOd. were spent in drink, under the influence of which 
he was guilty o£ /dany ; and for the first tone in his life was 
committed to prison.* 

- Perhaps such occurrences are not to be paralleled in any 
other country upon the earth; and it is a most poignant 
humiliation to think that Britain, ranking first, as she does, 
in the scale of nations, should be the only one to practice 
such barbarous reveUings at the death of a friend or a rela- 
tive. 

The Portuguese, we are told, rejoice at the burial of a 
child. They rejoice because they believe that their oflspring 
is by death transformed from a sickly infant to a smiling 
cherub. But at frmerals in this country, people rejoice 
merely from the effects of alcohol upon the brain : their hap- 
piness being derived from the influence of debauchery. 
Justice really must have slumbered while England has 
taken her advance of other nations in political, power ; for in 
some of her social customs, it is evident that she is far in the 
rear. 

Another occasion of great intemperance, in countries 
where Ijent is observed, is the custom of keeping the ** feast 
before the fast^^ In the carnivals on the continent, this 
intemperance is exhibited in horse-radng, cock-flghting, and 
in romantic and burlesque games ; but in Scotland it assumes 
the bacchanalian form of imcontroUed diam-drinking. For 
days previously to the fast, the '' laddies and the lasses" are 
enWed in ddiberating upon the most eligible place for 
hcdding the carousal ; and, observes a writer in the Literary 
Morceaux, " on the morning of the fast, every village pours 
forth its band of devotees — ^not to the altar, but to the pot- 
house. The church is deserted, and the vintner cannot find 
room for his customers. Religion gives way to usquebaugh. 

The smuggler finds a ready market for his illicit 

commodity ; and towards evening, dotice Scotland can boast 
of as many cracked heads as Donnybrook fair." 

• Vide Report for 1845, of the Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction. 
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Marriage is another occasion on which intoxicating liquor 
is freely and generally circulated; and it is grievous to con- 
sider to wkAt lengths young people amongst the working 
classes will go^ in order to secure a copious supply of drink 
on this^ their grand step in life. Many young couples^ who 
have neither pot nor chair with which to furnish a house 
when married, wiU labor hard for months preceding the 
wedding, to accumulate a few pounds, with the sole intention 
of lavishing it on one day's feasting and drinking ; instead of 
expending it, as reason would dictate, in the purchase of 
articles of domestic need and utility. Some months since 
one of the temperance missionaries in London, on entering a 
house to advocate his principles, was thus accosted by a 
young female: ''This, sir, is my wedding day ; and instead 
of buying drink with the money we have saved, I will now 
sign the pledge, and lay it out to a better purpose." If 
every young pair would but have the discretion to imitate 
this conduct, we should not have so many of them dwelling 
with their parents after marriage, as is now the case ; for as 
much money is frequently expended in riot and revelry on 
this occasion as would comfortably stock a cottage with furni- 
ture. In most, or nearly all cases, the money thus thrown 
away on drink, would at least half stock a house ; and that 
would yield far more satisfaction afterwards than the recollec- 
tion of their debauch, and of the disputes and fights which 
it had perhaps occasioned. At a wedding some time ago in 
our own vicinity, the first present which the bridegroom 
made the bride after coming from church, and during the 
festivities, was a pair of black eyes ; and such a presentation 
is, we believe, no singularity. 

It is possible that in many instances the excitement of 
this occasion might be traced out as iJie Jvrsi step of an 
intemperate course of life. A young man whom we knew 
to be steady and industrious four or five years ago, seemed 
to lose every admirable quality after the drunken celebration 
of his wedding ; and but three days since he was dragged 
past our window by the poUce for being concerned in a 
drunken brawl. His wife is now for the ^fth or sixth time 
in four years, separated from him, in consequence of his 
abandoned habits. It is evident that all drunken marriage 
feasts must tend to such an issue, and therefore every well- 
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wisher to humanity ought to discountenance the use of strong 
drink at such festivals. 

The use of intoxicating liquor at the dinner table on every 
day in the week^ or on particular days^ is a custom followed 
out by many^ and is most objectionable : insomuch that it 
brings this pernicious beverage within the reach of the 
youngest member of the family ; and induces its use by the 
child from his infancy upwards. He is thus taught that it is 
necessary for his support ; and he drinks it on all possible 
occasions^ under the belief that it is an especial promoter of 
health and vigor. The reader need not be told of the sad 
consequences of such a delusive notion^ for they are only too 
obvious. " I confess^" said a young man at a temperance 
meeting in Ireland^ '* that I was prejudiced in favor of that 
which was connected with my first and dearest associations. 
Thursdays and Sundays were the punch days in my family^ 
if we were good children; if not^ the withholding of the 
usual glass marked the displeasure of those whom we loved 
most in the world." This family participation in the per- 
nicious liquid prevails from the low dram-shop^ where the 
poor man's child is taught to sip^ to the best-regulated 
private families^ and the. most respectable seminaries of 
education^ both male and female. 

The Sunday glass is considered no small indulgence. — '^ I 
have no need," said a worthy clergyman, " to take part in 
the temperance society; we use no spirits in our family, 
except a glass of toddy to each of the children on a 
Sunday."* 

In illustration of the objectionable nature of this practice 
we may mention, that a wretched-looking man, who eked out 
a living by selling lucifer matches in the streets of London, 
recently informed one of the Metropolitan Temperance Mis- 
sionaries, that '^ he could tell a tragical tale of suffering and 
woe," which he attributed to the indulgence in intoxicating 
liquor at his Other's table. The latter was a leading man in 
the Wesleyan Connection, and accustomed to entertain at 
his board the late Dr. Adam Clarke, and other eminent men. 
He was also a man of extensive business in Manchester ; 
and at his death left a bequest of sixty thousand pounds ; 
but bequeathed only twenty pounds and a suit of mourning 
to the above son, in consequence of his abandoned habits, 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 232. 
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though these had risen out of the appetite for strong drink * 
acquired in childhood at his own table^ and taught by 
himself. 

It would be a difficult task indeed to point out a more 
dangerous custom than this ; since^ as it has been remarked^ 
both the article and the practice are at the same time insidi- 
ously recommended to the use and regard of the young. We 
have known instances, however, and so no doubt have most 
people, in which parents have not been content with mere 
recommendation, but have actually enforced both the article 
and the practice upon their children, either by. urgent 
entreaty and pursuasion, or by means of physical force. 
What is more common than for a mother to coax her child to 
take a sip of the liquor she may be drinking ? or who has 
not occasionally witnessed a teaspoonful forced between the 
toothless gums of a babe ? 

Brobert J. Chambers, Esq., a metropolitan magistrate of 
long experience, stated, in his evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, that he had seen females beai their 
chadS when they refused to drink gin. Another witness 
stated that he had seen women in London with children in 
their arms, giving the dregs of what they had drunk to 
''perfect babes" — children of five or bis, months old. 
Another stated that he had been informed by two ladies, 
who, with others, had established an infant school in the 
parish of Lambeth, that it was quite common when little 
children who could scarcely speak, ''began to cry in the 
school, to call out for gin : they wanted gin !" Another 
remarked that he had heard them ask their mothers for it as 
they were being carried in their arms. Dr. Gt)rdon, of the 
London Hospital, stated that he had known instances of 
disease in children of five or six years old, brought on by 
giving them strong drink 1 1 

Sending children to the public-house or gin-shop for 
liquor is likewise a most inconsiderate practice, and one 
fearfully fitted to create an insatiable desire for such 
liquor in their young constitutions. The same restless 
curiosity that induces them to pick bits of bread from the 
loaves which they fetch from the baker's shop, or that 
prompts them to taste every little article they are sent for, 
also impels them to taste of the liquor which they fetch for 
their parents; and, as with the rogue, stolen things are 
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sweetest, it is easy to perceiye how^ by frequent tastings^ a 
strong craving may be created for the constant use of the 
stimulus* ^ence juvenile drunkenness, the most objection- 
able aspect of intemperance ; for though drunkenness in a 
man is a most annoying, disgusting, and unpardonable vice, 
and in a woman doubly so, yet. in a child or youth it surpasses 
both. It fills the mind at once with disgust and anguish. 
The soul sickens with regret at a state of society which 
produces such results; while our hopes for the future are 
almost cut off by the prevalence of a habit amongst the 
rising race, which seems to ensure a frightful permanency to 
the reign of vice. 

Bespecting juvenile drunkenness, one witness, a clergy- 
man, declared that he had seen in Lincolnshire, " children of 
twelve or fourteen years of age lying dead drunk in the 
streets.'' The ignorance of many otherwise enlightened 
individuals concerning the extent of intemperance in their 
own neighborhood, and of juvenile intemperance more 
especially, is clearly set forth in the evidence of John 
Dunlop, Esq., the father of the temperance institution in 
Scotland. He states that in his endeavors to enlist the 
services of the clergy and other influential inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, in behalf of his project for establishing a tempe- 
rance society, he alluded, in conversation with a number of 
them, to the extent of drunkenness among children; at 
which they started up in horrified amazement. They were 
not prepared for his statement by any previous knowledge on 
this subject, nor could they be induced to give it credence. 
He therefore imdertook to establish his statement to their 
satisfiiction ; and accordingly on the very next day, with the 
assistance of one of their number (a clergyman) and of a 
town missionary, a list was made out of thirty-eight boys, 
ranging from eleven to fif);een years of age, who were known 
to be addicted to intemperance — and this toithotd finishing 
the investigation ! Nine of these were companions, living in 
one court, who had not then attained to open profligacy, for 
being ashamed of the habit, they would meet together " in 
some secret place to drink a bottle of whisky." The other 
twenty-nine boys were open and notorious drunkards. 
Besides bringing this state of things to light, young girls 
were ascertained to be in the habit of attending low gam- 
bling-houses. 
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Another witness stated that he had been informed by a 
boy, with whom he fell into conversation in a small country 
town, that the boys of that place were in the habit of spend- 
ing their brass at the gin-shops, of which there were five. 

Where this propensity exists among children and youths, 
every effort is made to gratify it, just as among older 
tipplers. They have been known to steal articles from the 
school and sell them, for the purpose of obtaining drink. A 
common mode of ^^ raising the wind^' among youths, is to 
club their pence and halfpence together, and thus purchase 
and share what they otherwise could not. A remarkable 
instance of such co-operation is given in the evidence of 
Mr. Turner, of Manchester, who states that while waiting in 
a public-house for the coach, not less than twenty-two boys 
entered and called for half-a-gallon of ale, which they drank, 
and then called for another. A penny being left of the 
subscriptions, a dispute arose whether it should be spent in 
half-a-pint of beer or in tobacco ! The eldest of the twenty- 
two, remarks the witness, was not fifteen years of age.* 
Such a circumstance certainly would not happen in every 
public-house, but in all places there are some houses where 
such occurrences are frequent. Even were it not so, in 
consequence of the strict enforcement of the recent law, for- 
bidding all persons under sixteen years old sitting in a 
tavern to drink, they could still club their money and drink 
where they pleased, like the nine juvenile drunkards in 
Edinburgh. 

We remember a notorious beer-house in our own neigh- 
borhood, but which happily was suppressed a few years ago, 
at which none but boys and youths of from twelve to 
eighteen years of age were in the habit of resorting. On 
the Saturday night when they had got their spending-money, 
they would assemble here to the number of forty or fifty : 
gambling, betting, and swaggering like " old sogers" in the 
practice. But the cross pipes being emblazoned upon the 
sign, as an appropriate set-off to the " Jug and Glass," these 
beginners in intemperance must likewise have their half 
yards of clay-piping to complete their imitation of the mature 
tap -room character If With pipes in their mouths and glasses 
before them, they would there sit till the time for closing, 

♦ Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 372. 
t Some of these youths are now transported. 
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drinking and puffing clouds of smoke over thei^ hcads^ in 
emiilation of each other. 

The small quantities of liquor obtainable in the gin-shops 
highly favors juvenile drunkenness. All children at some 
time or other are in possession of pence or halfpence. With 
the former may be purchased '* half-a-glaas^^ and with the 
latter a ^' squib /" and numbers of children do not fail to 
take advantage of this privilege. 

It has been ascertained from actual observation^ that 
during one week eighteen thousand entrances have been 
made into fourteen of the principal gin-shops in London^ by 
children of from six to sixteen years old.* Some of these 
were observed to enter four and five times in one day. 
About nine thousand, of the youngest no doubt, were 
observed to enter with bottles, being evidently sent for 
liquor by their parents, and the other nine thousand without 
bottles, to all appearance going for the purpose of drinking. 

An acquaintance once informed us that, while passing 
down one of the streets of Manchester, she heard the 
following interlocution take place between two girls of about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. " Eh, Bess, where art thou 

going ?' '* I'm going to the C to have a pen'orth, 

wilt ' come with me ?" " I've no money." " Well, go and 
get a penny ; run while I wait for thee." And away she ran- 
A similar incident is related in the evidence of the Rev. 
C. F. Bagshaw, chaplain of the New Bailey, Salford. He 
says, '* I heard the other day from the surgeon of the jail, 
that as he was coming down the street, and two little girls were 
walking close to him talking about what they had drank, one 
said, * What had thou ?' ' I had a pennytoorth of rum* — the 
other said she had a pennyworth of gin. These were two 
little girls probably working in the factories."t 

Such are the effects of giving treats of drink to children 
for good behavior, or suffering them to taste at the table and 
at various other times I The practice occasions early habits 
of intemperance to be contracted, which in many instances 
bring ruin^ and in all disgrace, upon themselves and their 
connections. 

One of the London temperance missionaries having found 
a young woman drunk in the street and assisted her home, 
called upon her the next day, when she said to him : '' I 

» Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 2. f Ibid, p. 354. 
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have been trained from my infancy to drunkenness ; strong 
drink has caused me all this misery."* For such a course of 
training, however, the parents are clearly culpable, and it 
not unfrequently happens that the habit itself brings a just 
retribution upon their guilty heads. A deacon of an Inde- 
pendent congregation declared, that after having trained up 
a boy in a Sunday school with uncommon care, he found him 
on one occasion in a state of intoxication heating his father y 
who was then confined to his bed.f A young man was once 
observed standing before his father with his coat off, and in 
a menacing attitude, challenging him to fight; at the same 
time making use of the following expressions : '* — Your old 
eyes, come on : I'll gif>e it you for teaching me how to drink, 
and now that I am a regular drunkard, to set every one to 
abuse me." The old man sat down, and resting his head 
upon the table, wept and sobbed most bitterly : suffering 
compunction, no doubt, from the cutting reproof, " teaching 
me how to drink," and the obvious effects of such tuition on 
the conduct of his son. j: 

Similar instances are not of unfrequent occurrence, and 
have come under our own observation, as they must also 
under that of most people ; and no parent who teaches his 
child to drink, or suffers him to learn without reproof, can 
have just occasion to complain, should that child one day or 
other repay him after the same manner. 



SECTION IV, 

We have now described some of the principal drinking 
customs and practices of society, and noticed, as we have 
proceeded, their multiplied evila; but there is yet one 
consideration connected with them which must not be 
omitted. We refer to the tyranny with which the abettors 
of these customs seek to enforce them upon others, or to 
punish their non-observance by the more thoughtful and 
virtuous of the community. Take a recent instance of four 
men being brought before the magistrates at the Blackburn 
petty sessions. It appeared that they had undertaken to 
inflict punishment upon a young female, for violating the 

* National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, for March, 1S46. 

t Parliamentary Report, p. 123. 
X Vide Leyison On the Hereditary Tendency <tf Drunkennees, 
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drinking customs of the print-works in which they were all 
employed. The young woman had been so unfortunate as 
to meet with a reverse in love affairs: her gay Lothario 
having repudiated her fellowship, and led another to the 
altar of Hymen. According to the arbitrary rules of the 
men, she had by this mishap become liable to pay for a 
certain quantity of drink. She refused to comply with this 
rule, and thereby subjected herself to the punishment of 
'^ shaking in the bag," which was promptly inflicted. In 
extenuation, the defendants pleaded that it was the ustud 
custom of the mill — on learning which the magistrate very 
praiseworthily doubled the fine. 

Another case which occurred in a mill, was that of a man 
whose druiikenness kept him so steeped in poverty, that he 
was tempted to resist the drinking rule of the shop, which 
for some act or other had laid him under a penalty of about 
half-a-crown. His refusal to comply with the rule occasioned 
a meeting of his work-fellows to be convened, at which it 
was decreed that he should be mulcted in a double penalty. 
Again he refused compliance, when it was further adjudged 
that he should pay a treble penalty ; and when it was ascer- 
tained that there was still no likelihood of his complying with 
this resolution, physical force was applied. He was seized 
by a number of his shopmates, and ropes being secured to his 
wrists and the ends thrown over a beam, he was hoisted up 
and kept suspended betwixt the ceiling and the roof. 
Brooms and other articles were then stuck about his person, 
so as to produce the most grotesque appearance. Water was 
next poured into the sleeves of his shirt, and after running 
down the length of his body and saturating every thread of 
clothing he had on, was received in a bucket attached to his 
feet. These tortures were continued for a considerable time> 
to the delight of his tormentors and the by-standers, whose 
mirth was only heightened by the imavailing fury of their 
victim, as he thundered forth volley after volley of unheeded 
oaths ; while the livid appearance of his features gave him 
the appearance of a fiend maddened with anger. At length 
being faint ficom exhaustion, he signified his readiness to 
assent to the 'decree, and was then let down. 

Of late years, the increasing intelligence of the working 
classes, and the. extended agitation of the temperance ques- 
tion, have had a salutary effect in relaxing the stringency of 
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such rules. In proof of this, we may mention a circumstance 
which some time since occurred in the town of Leeds. One 
of the workmen of an extensive engineering establishment in 
that town having been married, the usual custom of exacting 
something from him for a spree was set aside by his fellow- 
shopmen, at the suggestion of the foreman, a teetotaler, who 
proposed that instead of taking from him, each should 
subscribe something in order to make him a present of some 
useful token of remembrance. To this they agreed, and, 
at the desire of the foreman, purchased a bible/ and the 
following morning the " book of books" was presented to 
him by the foreman, on behalf of the shop.* This is just as 
it should be. 

In the higher grades of society, compulsory drinking has 
long since ceased to prevail. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
however, it obtained to an extent which now would be 
considered disreputable in almost the lowest grades of the 
drinking classes. A writer in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine thus describes the old usages among the higher classes in 
Ireland. "The rule of drinking was, that no man was 
allowed to leave the company till he was unable to stand, 
and then he might depart, if he could walk. If on any 
occasion a guest left the room, bits of paper were dropped 
into his glass, intimating the number of rounds the bottle had 
gone, and on his return he was obliged to swallow a glass 
for each, under the penalty of so many glasses of salt and 
water. It was the practice of some to have decanters with 
round bottoms, like a modem soda-water bottle, the only 
contrivance in which they could stand being at the head of 
the table, before the host; stopping the bottle was thus 
rendered impossible, and every one was obliged to fill his 
glass at once, and pass the bottle to his neighbor, on peril of 
upsetting the contents on the table. 

" An elderly clergyman informed us that on leaving home 
to enter college, he stopped on his way at the hospitable 
mansion of a friend of his father for a few days. The whole 
time he was engaged with drinking parties every night, and 
assiduously plied with bumpers, till he sunk under the table. 
In the morning, he was of course deadly sick, but his host 
prescribed * a hair of the old dog ;' that is, a glass of raw 
spirits. On one night he contrived to steal through a back 

♦ Vide National Temp. Advocate and Herald, No. 10, Vol. 1, p. 118. 
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window. As soon as lie was missed, the cry of ' stole away' 
was raised^ and he was pursued, but effected his escape into 
the park. Here he found an Italian artist, who had also 
been of the company, but, unused to such scenes, had like- 
wise fled from the orgies. They concealed themselves by 
lying down among the deer, and so passed the night. 
Towards morning they returned to the house, and were wit- 
nesses of an extraordinary procession. Such of the company 
as were still able to walk had procured a flat-backed car, on 
which they heaped the bodies of those who were insensible : 
then thro4ig a sheet over them, and iUuminating them with 
candles, like an Irish wake, some taking the shafts of the car 
before, and others pushing behind, and all setting up the 
Irish cry, the 'sensible survivors left their departed insensible 
friends at their respective homes.*** 

Scenes of this description, however, in the above and all 
other classes, are now matters of history only ; they have fled 
before the march of intelligence. 

Both the higher and lower classes, however, yet adhere 
to the drinking customs to a very great extent, and the 
result is "the prevalence of intemperance. Indeed, so long 
as their observance is at all continued, we are warranted by 
all experience in affirming, that this vice will abound in a 
proportionate degree. It is by the observance of these 
customs chiefly, that those habits which lead on to drunken- 
ness are formed, and not by mere chance, or the voluntary 
practice of the individual. The child who has never tasted 
alcoholic beverages can certainly have no partiality for them ; 
and yet in many instances before he arrives at manhood, he 
will be found, not only partial to them, but even captivated 
»by them — a confirmed drunkard. When we consider how 
these usages are woven into almost every act of a person's 
life, we cannot wonder at the result. When we reflect 
upon the numerous appliances and ramifications of strong 
drink, it is easily seen why there should be scarcely a 
family — perhaps not one in the whole of the United King- 
doms — exempt from the ravages of drunkenness. From the 
cradle to the grave, we are surrounded by a series of circles, 
all tending to carry us nearer the vortex of intemperance. 

A few authentic illustrations of the ease with which the 
habit of drinking is acquired, will exhibit more clearly than 

• Extracted from " Chambers' MisceUany," No. 23. 
I 
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the most correct reasonings the dangers and evils of the 
present customs^ and the practice of what is called moderate 
and respectable drinking. 

In the Report of the Parliamentary Committee on Drunk- 
enness, the case of a tradesman is given, who, from a sober 
man, was brought to confirmed habits of intemperance in 
consequence of the thoughtless practice of treating with 
strong drink. This man was in the habit of transacting 
business with a commercial traveller, who called upon him 
every time he made his round. The traveller would insist 
upon his accompanying him to the public-house for the 
settlement of accounts ; and though he did not drink himself, 
would always pay for two, three, or four glasses of hollands 
for the tradesman. In a while, this traveller 'recommended 
another, a friend of his own, who dealt in a different branch, 
to the same man ; and this traveller, like the first, always did 
his business at the public-house. The consequence of these 
pernicious treats was, that between the two, the tradesman 
acquired the taste for drink, which resulted in confirmed 
drunkenness, and the ruin of both trade and character.* 

Another striking example of the baneful tendency of 
drinking intoxicating liquors, in any degree, is furnished in 
the evidence of Mr. Purnell, dock-master of Liverpool. 
It is the case of a captain commanding a vessel which sailed 
between Liverpool and Boston, U. S. He was a remarkably 
smart, active, and intelligent man; was very fortunate in 
making quick and prosperous voyages, and in consequence, 
carried a great number of passengers, by whom he was 
generally beloved and respected. On their arrival in port, 
he would be invited to dine, and occasionally to live with 
them; when, according to the etiquette of society, intoxi- 
cating liquor would be pressed upon him. A love for strong 
drink was soon acquired, which, though at first moderate, 
increased upon him, till he lost all self-control, and gave 
himself up to the indulgence of his appetite. He now began 
to act like a perfect madman when at sea, destroying the 
comforts and endangering the lives of all on board, so that in 
a short time, people who were once anxious to secure a 
passage under him, entertained a dread of sailing in his ship ; 
and such being the case, the conmiand of the vessel was 
taken from him. He did not, however, renounce his intempe- 

♦ Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 396. 
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rate habits ; but might often be seen lying in the streets of 
the town intoxicated ; while his family was reduced to 
poverty. Afterwards he filled a birth in a small fishing 
vessel as a common sailor^ and finally ended his degraded life 
by committing suicide, either, while under the influence of 
intoxication, or while suffering the depression of spirits 
resulting fi-om it* 

A miKtary officer, in giving evidence before the same 
committee, concerning the evils that resulted from the spirit 
rations in the army, said, that he had seen many who at first 
could not taste the spirits of the ration with any pleasure,, 
but who, from constant contact with the custom, were not 
long before they would seek them with avidity. He gives 
the example of a sergeant in his own company, a man of 
respectable birth and attainments, who, whilst lying in 
Ireland, where spirits were so cheap, could not be induced to 
taste them. When, however, the regiment was under sail for 
North America, he was brought into closer contact with the 
ration and with his comrades (whose jeers and jokes he had 
now less opportunity of avoiding); he was soon prevailed 
upon to taste, formed a liking for it, and in three months 
after arriving at the station, was degraded from his rank 
** for being drunk on duty."t 

The following instance, related in the same report, must 
impress every one who reads it with a sense of the pernicious 
tendency of the very common^ practice of showing regard 
for a friend by a present of strong drink ; and the lamentable 
example which it affords ought to induce every considerate 
person to abjure the practice, and henceforth express his 
affection by some means more consistent with his professions 
of esteem, and more calculated to advance the interests of his 
friend. 

A woman of great respectability, having become the 
wife of the mate of a ship, received a number of articles 
of various kinds as a present from her husband at his return 
from sea, and among other things, a quantity of foreign 
spirits, which he doubtless thought would be considered an 
extra treat, in consequence of being brought by himself, and 
be relished accordingly. The quantity was not only sufficient 
for her own use, but also to sell privately among her 
acquaintances. This item of the present, which the mistaken 

♦ Parliamentary Report, p. 366. f Ibid, p. 179. 
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sailor had made to the dearest object of his affections, proved 
the virus of the serpent ; and though its poison did not at 
once dry up the life-blood of her veins, it yet did not fail to 
take effect. Like the potent draught of a fabulous enchan- 
tress of old, it had the power of transforming a lovely woman 
into a grovelling sensualist, and an affectionate wife into a 
pestiferous termagant. She contracted a love for the liquor 
he had given her, was led on to drunkenness, and it was 
often the misfortune of the unthinking sailor on his return 
from a long and perhaps perilous voyage, to be sued or 
arrested for debts that she had contracted during his absence, 
to gratify her lust for strong drink. Ultimately she com- 
mitted murder upon the person of her own child ! She was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, brought on by intempe- 
rance ; but of course confined for life in a lunatic asylum.* 

A temperance missionary in London, having addressed a 
drunken woman, she said : " My husband made me a 
drunkard.*' The husband, who was standing by, confirmed 
the charge by saying i " We had some gin when we firH 
metrf 

Such are a few illustrations of the formation of drinking 
habits ; and though in every instance where this formation 
has taken place, the same direful effects have not ensued, 
yet in every case, vexatious circumstances have resulted, 
while in no instance has it been productive of the smallest 
amount of good. It is, therefore, a subject of importance 
with each individual who has acquired the habit — that is, 
who likes strong drink, or the company of the puhlic-house — 
to weigh well the danger to which he is exposed, by even the 
moderate use of intoxicating liquors, against the perfect 
security which he will enjoy by relinquishing the practice 
and the habit altogether. A person may never yet have in- 
curred disgrace, and may even be inclined to think that he 
never can, but the fallaciousness of such an impression will 
be apparent, if he refiect upon the many practical and con- 
stantly recurring proofs, that we " know not what a day or 
an hour may bring forth." 

We have now in our mind's eye, two remarkable instances 
of individuals, who are both monied men, both assumed to 
be respectable, and one standing rather high in society, who 

♦ Parliamentary Report, p. 237. 
t Vide National Temperance Chronicle, No. 26, p. 29. 
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both^ from similar crosses in life^ plunged from a long course 
of steadiness and moderation sobriety, and in advanced age 
became intemperate and reckless. 

What would have been the rejoinder of the tradesman 
before referred to, had some friend warned him of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself by transacting his business 
at the public-house? There was no ground for fear, he 
Would certainly have said, for he had too much regard for 
himself. Who would have prophesied the downfall of the 
sergeant, when, for the first time, he consented to taste the 
ration ? Or^ bad the captain been told when in the height of 
his prosperity, that the glass which his friends presented to 
him would be the cause of his ruin, temporal and eternal, 
would he not have treated the matter with scornful indiffer- 
ence ? What were the thoughts of the sailor when, preparing 
the present for his wife, he included a quantity of spirits ? 
Did he conceive that it contained the seeds of confirmed 
drunkenness, which should lead to his own frequent im- 
prisonment for debt, the murder of his child, and the insanity 
and perpetual captinty of the creature oVer whom he was at 
that moment doating ? Not he, indeed ; far from it. Nor 
did she, when laughingly tasting, the first glassy imagine that 
it was the first step to her fearfrd doom. How admirably 
did the immortal Johnson express the truth when he said^ 
" The diminutive chain of habit w scarcely heavy enough to 
be feU^ till it is too strong to be broken.*^ Let each one, then^ 
who drinks his cordial, for whatever reason, consider himself 
as walking on a sea of glass, where his discretion is ever 
required, and where, notwithstanding, he is for evey liahh to 
faU. 

If we could have the history of every convivial society 
and club at which intoxicating liquors have been drunk, we 
should be in possession of a host of facts which would con- 
firm, with fearful force, the truth of our statements. In some 
cases, the histories of such institutions can be had. One 
individual, for instance, who in his youth or younger days 
was a member of such a society, can call to mind, or inquire 
into the facts of each of his associates' lives ; and melancholy 
is the result of such inquiry. i 

Two cases of this description are mentioned in the Appeal 
of the temperance body to the voters of the State of New 
York, on the licensing question. The first case is that of 
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fifty young men in the city of Albany, who formed one of 
these convivial societies and met at a public-house, com- 
mencing drinking with winey of whom forty-four have been 
ruined I The second case is thus stated: — ^^ Of eleven young 
men in New York, who indulged together in a like habit, a 
gentleman, now of middle age, who was one of them, found 
on inquiry that nine met a like fate !"* 

An individual in the town of Ipswich, Suflfolk, who felt 
himself dying from the effects of drunkenness, made the 
following communication to a friend, which he desired him 
to convey to the meeting at the Temperance Hall. '* I have 
been thinking,^' he said, " of my past wicked life and of my 
companions. I hold in my hand the names of thirteen 
persons, all of whom are dead, and of whom I have hope only 
of one. We used to meet at the S. E. public-house, the 
landlord forming one of the number. He died through 
intemperance in the prime of life. Another of the thirteen, 
going home drunk, fell down stairs, fractured his head, and 
died in a few hours. Another, after a night's debauch, put 
an end to his life by hanging himself. Two others, who 
were clever mechanics, came to an untimely death in the 
Union Jumse. Three others, while soldiers in the recruiting 
service, destroyed themselves by habits of intemperance. 
The rest all sank into disgrace and a premature grave.** f 

The vicar of Wrexham declared at a public meeting, in 
June, 1846, " that when he first came to that town, there 
was a club of nine young men, all apparently likely to live 
long ; in ttoo years they all died drunkards : eight of them 
he buried himself !"$ 

The following melancholy and authentic narrative of the 
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* Impostamt Bsouion. — £. C. Belavan, Esq., of America, one of the 
earliest and most deyoted of the temperance reformers, was in his youth 
one of the above club of 50 young men, who were in the habit of meeting at 
a pubUC'house, to enjoy '* the feast of reason and the flow of soul." After a 
while Mr. D. was led to reflect upon the folly and danger of his course ; 
and one evening, on his way to the club, he suddenly stopped, and said 
aloud, *' Bight-about-face." And he did right-about-face, and went in 
another direction. The first block of buildings Mr. Delavan erected in 
Albany, was on the comer directly in front of where he formed this noble 
resolution. As we have said above, forty-four of the club became drunkards, 
and only three are now living in respectability ! 

t Ipswich Temperance Tracts, No. 44. 

X Temperance Gazette, New Series, No. 8, p. 127. 
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influence of strong drink in impairing the character of a 
noble and promising individual^ is given with the hope that 
the same impressions which it has left upon ourself^ it may 
also leave on the minds of those persons who^ like him^ fancy 
themselves beyond the reach of danger^ while at the very 
time the fatal habit is steadily and firmly encroaching upon 
them. 

William Mainwabing was an American by birth^ a 
native of New England^ and a fine intellectual-looking 
young man^ about twenty-five years of age. Being on a 
visit once to the falls of Niagara^ he fell in with a miserable 
looking person at the house where he stopped^ whose coat 
had been taken from his back by the landlord as payment^ 
or as security for the payment, of a week's board, though it 
was then November, and the ground was white with snow. * 
The forlorn and dejected appearance of this man so wrought 
upon the generous disposition of Mainwaring, that, wi,^ a 
heart meltmg with compassion, he took out his purse, and 
handing it to the hapless stranger, desired him to consider it 
as his own until he had made matters straight with the land- 
lord, and return it when he had secured himself from 
immediate want.* But the object of Mainwaring's generosity 
was himself too generous, notwithstanding his abject circum- 
stances, to take advantage of this ofier, and with tears of 
gratitude trickling down his cheeks, he declined it. Never- 
theless, the former insisted on his acceptance of something to 
relieve his pressing need, and while both were bathed in 
tears, a half dollar exchanged hands, and the unfortunate 
one left the place ; though not till Mainwaring had given 
him his address, with an invitation to his house, should he 
ever come within an hundred miles of it. The generosity 
of Mainwaring was not soon forgotten by the stranger, who, 
as he wandered careless and shivering with cold, in the 
direction of the United States, thought that he had never 
met with a friend so noble. 

After this adventure, the stranger found himself on one 
cold evening in March, washing his old ragged shirt at a 
creek, on the very borders of the State in which Mainwaring 
resided. The invitation of his benefector was remembered, 

* The indiyidual thus befriended by Mainwaring is the writer from 
whom we make this sketch. The original maybe seen in the National 
Temperance Advocate, No. 12, p. 220. 
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and the present seemed an excellent opportunity of availing 
himself of it. Accordingly, he turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of his friend's residence, and the next day found himself 
within sight of it. The walls were painted white — a color 
which contrasted well with the green Venetian window 
blinds, evincing a spirit of order and design in its occupier. 
In front of the house was a garden — quite an extraordinary 
thing in that country — surrounded by a hawthorn hedge — a 
still greater rarity. Altogether the house was remarkably 
neat and beautiful^ and its situation quite romantic ; for at 
no great distance a mountain reared its lofty head, its rugged 
sides studded with evergreens ; while at its base rolled the 
waters of a broad river, with islands peering here and there 
above its surface, and which in sunmier received a very 
enlivening appearance from the numerous vessels floating on 
its bosom, their gay streamers waving in the breeze, and 
their white expanded sails shining like a mirror from the 
sun^ reflection. 

Having gazed with rapture on the scene before him, and 
admired more and more the neatness, beauty, and cleanliness 
of every thing he saw around the houscy some misgivings, as 
to the propriety of entering, crept over him as he neared the 
door, and contrasted the beauty and order around, with his 
own dirty and wretched appearance. But recalling the 
benign look and generous mind of Mainwaring, every fear 
vanished for the moment, though he could not readily mus- 
ter suj£cient boldness to knock at the door. Having at length, 
however, summoned the necessary courage, he knocked, when 
the door fell back of itself, presenting to sight the object of 
his search, who was sitting beside the fire, feeding an infant 
whom he held upon his knee. His wife, the very picture of 
amiability, was sewing by his side. The stranger had lately 
wandered in distress through almost impenetrable forests, and 
had made his bed in their midst, with wild beasts for his 
companions. The red man had at first willingly opened his wig- 
wam to receive him, expecting " fire water " for his reward ; 
but when it was discovered that he had brought none, he had 
been thrust out with a noise as harsh and horrid as the war- 
whoop ; and now that he saw before him this lovely and 
loving group — ^the very picture of innocence, gentleness, and 
afiection — can we wonder at his mind being agitated by deep 
emotion? There the stranger stood, halting between two 
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opiniond — whether to enter or retire. Mainwaring, however, 
recognised him in a moment, and rising up, received him 
with a cotdial hospitality ; which was extended to a period 
of several weeks. The stranger was fortunate enough to 
obtain a situation in the neighboring town, from whence 
he afterwards paid many a delightful visit to this affectionate 
family. 

Mainwaring in his boyhood had been a student at a college 
established in the town near which he lived, and at one time 
had designed to become a minister of the gospel ; but having 
a taste for agricultural pursuits, and falling in love as soon as 
he had finished his studies, he took to himself at once a 
fruitful farm and an affectionate wife. His knowledge of 
chemistry and vegetable physiology was found very advan- 
tageous, as well for his own purposes as for the instruction of 
others ; for while he was ever glad to impart, the neighboring 
farmers were not averse to receive lessons from him on 
scientific culture ^ he^ in turn, gladly learning from them 
whatever knowledge their more extended experience could 
impart In this way many improvements were mtroduced by 
him, and much good done. He also became the editor and 
publisher of a newspaper^ founded a Lyceum, and delivered 
lectures on various subjects of interest and importance. 
Indeed, he seemed to be ordained for promoting the happi- 
ness and improvement of his fellows, and was a perfect god-^ 
send to the neighborhood. Our stranger had once the 
pleasure of attending one of these lectures, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mainwaring, her husband having gone on before to 
prepare for the business of the evening. On the way to the 
lecture-room, the two fell into conversation, and the lady 
observing her companion to be somewhat downcast, strove to 
inspire him with that hopeful spirit which burnt so brightly 
in her own bosom. She recited briefly the history of her 
life, of her meeting with Mainwaring, her admiration of his 
character, their courtship, their present joyous existence and 
happy prospects. AU was narrated without the least symptom 
of distrust. Nothing but perfect confidence seemed to pos- 
sess her. Coldness and reserve were no part of her compo- 
sition ; she was in every way the coimterpart of her husband 
— one of nature's children and the wife of a genius. This 
delightful conversation was suceeded by the lecture, which 
produced both surprise and pleasure in the stranger. Main- 
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waring's subject was " The Progress of the Human Species/' 
and his manner of treating it evinced that he possessed much 
classical, as well as other knowledge. He dwelt on the 
giant intellects of bygone times in a strain of eloquence 
worthy of his theme ; and then in a way which gave evi- 
dence that he had the welfare of mankind deeply at heart, 
he would contrast the present with the past condition of 
society, and our present state with what his imaginative 
and enthusiastic soul saw rising in the dim horizon of the 
future, and with a zeal enkindled by his own conceptions, 
would portray in glowing colors the ultimate destiny of man. 

Temperance Societies were first commanding public atten- 
tion about this period, and as the success of their principles 
are intimately connected with man's progression, it no doubt 
excited surprise in some of his auditory, that he did not in 
his lecture discuss their merits ; but he was evidently ignorant 
of their true character. This was demonstrated by his man- 
ner of living, for though of a studious turn of mind, his 
conduct manifested that he was by no means an ascetic ; and 
perhaps, like many thousands who are now zealous agitators 
for temperance reform, he looked at first upon the movement 
as one of very trifling importance ; and seeing little in its 
name to excite consideration, though in truth it has much 
significance, he never reflected upon, and, consequently, never 
appreciated its great importance. Besides he might be led 
to think slightly of the temperance movement, by his desire 
to behold men enjoy themselves ; and in those days it was 
generally believed in America, as in England now, that there 
could be no enfoymerd without the aid of strong drink ! One 
evening in the week, too, it was customary for a select party 
of friends to meet at his house, to discuss topics of a public or 
scientiflc nature, when the decanters were always on the 
table. Indeed, their absence at that day would have been 
considered a breach of hospitality. Happily, in that same 
State, this custom is now obsolete ! Would that it were now 
in Britain ! 

At that period, however, Mainwaring seldom drank intox- 
icating liquors except on such occasions ; for he had not yet 
acquired the habit of taking them regularly. The love for 
the alcoholic draught, and the craving for its excitement, had 
not grown too strong to be mastered. He was, nottoith- 
standinff, on the highway to drunkenness. Had he known 
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this, he would have assuredly reversed his steps ; for after- 
wards, when he found that he had fallen into the meshes of 
the snare, his prudence prompted him to retrace his path ; 
but, alas ! for him, his Resolution was not equal to the strength 
of Habit, and he discovered, in bitterness of soul, that he had 
entangled himself in an inextricable web — the repeated 
foldings of the " diminutive chain ^' forming fetters too 
strong to be broken! It is always wiser to or^-estimate 
than tmc^^-estimate the force of an enemy ; for it is when we 
look upon his prowess with contempt, and rest ourselves in 
fancied security, that we are in most imminent peril. While 
ignorant of his nature, and of his mode of warfare, we too 
often treat him as a friend, when our danger becomes great 
indeed, and our defeat and disgrace but too often certain. 
So it was with Mainwaring. He knew not the pernicious 
custom he was upholding, what a tyrannous appetite he was 
creating, when he introduced and drank intoxicating liquor at 
his table. 

About this time the beloved and only child of Mainwaring 
was taken dangerously ill ; and though it was a holy sight to 
see him kneeling with his wife by the bedside of the sick one, 
offering up prayers to the throne of grace in its behalf, it 
would not have been pleasant for the stranger (or friend, as he 
had by this time become) had he then possessed the know- 
ledge which he afterwards acquired on the subject of 
temperance, to have remarked how oft;en Mainwaring resorted 
to the decanter for relief. '*! am nervous and faint,'^ he 
would say, ** and need something to revive me." How far 
one fit of nervous faintness arose from the draught which 
had been taken for the relief of a former one, would now be 
an easy matter to decide : and it is certain that Mainwaring 
would not so often have flown to the decanter, had not his 
previous indulgence cre^d in him a craving and a love for 
alcoholic excitement. Hitherto, however, he had not been 
intoxicated. He was yet susceptible of tender emotions — still 
capable of great and generous actions. 

The child died, and the father bore his loss with resigna- 
tion, striving tenderly to console the bereaved mother. 
When, however, his friend visited him a few weeks after- 
wards, he seemed to be quite an altered man : he was no 
longer the generous and aspiring character of former days. 
The reason of this change was apparent — ^his friend found 
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him drinking j as a remedy ^ that fatal "cordial" Which was the 
cause of his disease I He felt> he said^ a vacuum at his heart 
— a want of energy in his system — ^a low sinking sensation in 
both body and spirit — which he considered to be occasioned 
by study and grief^ and which nothing but wine could 
remove ;-^and so^ alas ! he drank wine^ and was eloquent in 
its praise. This excited as yet no uneasiness in his wife^ for 
though she thought him more coarse in his manners^ and 
more irritable in his temper, than she had before known him, 
she ascribed the alteration to anything rather than the real 
causd. Hci however, was fully aware at the time^ that he 
drank too deep ; but then,' he did not intend to continue his 
potations. When time had softened his grief, and when his 
strength became recrtdted, he argued, it would be the easiest 
task imaginable for one like himself to resume his former 
moderation I " The vicious and the ignorant," he would say, 
" may seek continual consolation in the bottle, but I can find 
more enduring pleasures in a cultivated mind — ^in a taste for 
the True and the Beautiful." Alas ! alas I he reflected not 
upon the power of habit I He seemed quite unaware of the 
fact, that the consumption of alcoholic liquors creates a 
physical craving for them, which, once formed^ can seldom be 
conquered. But did he find drink a remedy for his per- 
turbed spirits, his unstrung nerves, his shattered frame? 
No> indeed ! all its promises were delusive I The false reme- 
dial agent was the thief cau^e of the misery he endured, for 
though it gave temporary relief, he soon found its excitement 
withdrawn, leaving him more depressed and dejected than 
before. Thus he was led to take larger and more frequent 
draughts — not now, as at first, with the hope and belief that 
they would procure him deliverance from his wretchedness, 
but to prevent it, if possible, from becoming wholly unbear- 
able. By weakening his frame and mind, strong drink had 
counteracted the effects which time would have had in 
gradually blunting the sorrow of his bereavement. Memory, 
it is true, was weakened by the stimulant, but the efiects of 
the alcohol upon his frame were still yet worse than the 
mental misery from which his constitution had previously 
suffered. Indeed, his course was now fast and ever down- 
wards I 

The wife whom he had loved with such tenderness, was 
now neglected, as were his studies and his home. His 
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friends and his farm^ one after another^ were abandoned. 
His tastes and his feelings were changed — ^how completely ! 
The glowing and enthusiastic soul of William Mainwaring 
had drooped before the withering and blasting influence of 
alcoholic excitement, and the man had now sunk into a 
solitary and selfish, a morose and mopish drunkard. Yes ! 
the man who had promised so well to be a blessing to his 
species, as he was the ornament of the society in which he 
moTed-the fame of whose gifts and rising greatness had 
spread into neighboring states — ^he, from whom men expected 
noble things for the elevation of man's social condition, and 
whom the electors of his own state had thought of appointing 
their senator — even he, the lately all-admired and admiring 
William Mainwaring, had become a drunkard and a sot ! 

This was whispered abroad, and while men at a distance 
hesitated to give it credence, others shook the head and 
reflected gloomily upon the frailty of man's best nature. 
Occasionally, however, glimpses of his former character 
would again break forth, and some sparks of his original 
brightness illuminate the darkness he had created around and 
within him. But as the light given by glow-worms to a lost 
traveller on a dark and dreary night, though beautiful in 
itself, only serves to wrap everything around in a double 
mantle of blackness ; so did the bright ray which now and 
then lit up his character affect even Mainwaring himself. In 
his poor, forlorn wife, however, it produced a different 
sensation. It raised in her tender bosom hopes beautiful and 
buoyant : but alas ! they were doomed to be delusive and 
brief; for after the bursting forth of something like his 
former self, which to her yet sanguine soul appeared as the 
breaking out and shining of the sun afler a cold and rainy 
day — ^giving promise of a bright to-morrow — he would again 
suddenly relapse to his cold and cheerless condition, as the 
sun sinks behind his sable drapery. Thus, the effect upon 
her gentle mind was as brilliant and hope-inspiring as, alas ! 
it was transient and illusive. 

Months passed away, and things, instead of improving, 
daily grew worse. At length an event occurred, which, 
while it promised to Mrs. Mainwaring something of happi- 
ness, seemed to stop her husband's progress towards destruc- 
tion. A son was bom : and as the boy grew up, the mother 
doated upon him with even more than the full degree of that 
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parental affection which distinguishes her sex. Her child^ 
her infant boy^ was the only solace she had on earth : her 
only hope was centered in him, and she therefore loved him 
with more than a mother's love. His father too, degenerate 
as he was, displayed towards him an excessive fondness ; and 
this love for his child formed an oasis in his heart — a. &esh 
green spot amidst the arid wilderness he had made. When 
he looked in his boy's face, radiant with smiles, it reminded 
him of innocence and felicity, and of a lesson he had formerly 
known and practised, for the one was interwoven with the 
other ; and he felt as if he might again be happy with his 
wife and child. But, alas ! it only seemed, for bad habits are 
not so easily mastered ; and of all the habits which hold the 
heart of man in thrall, this habtt, when thoroughly formed, 
adheres the closest to its victim, and holds him with the most 
tenacious grasp. Mainwaring, however, began to think of 
breaking the shackles which held him in bondage; and, 
indeed, it is not surprising that he should, for if galling to 
the most untutored and depraved of men, how much more 
unbearable must they have been to a man whose nature and 
education were so superior? One night, when he felt, 
thought, and talked more rationally than he had done for 
some time past, he told his wife that, let what would happen, 
he should drink no more intoxicating liquor. *' I will join 
the Temperance Society to-morrow,'* he said ; " the father 
shall yet be worthy of his child, and of himself; and you, my 
Mary, shall be happy once more." These unusual words, 
uttered in a soft and serious tone, fell on her soul like music, 
and tears of joy gushed from her eyes. She rose from her 
seat in ecstasy, pushed aside her husband's black curly hair, 
and in transports of rapture, kissed his broad forehead again 
and again. Once more Hope and Faith arose within her : 
she was happy. 

Next morning Mainwaring started to the town. He was 
nervous, so he could not bid his wife good-bye. He was ill 
at ease. It was about the usual time for his second dose of 
the dangerous drink, and as yet he had not tasted. The 
horrors seemed to be possessing him, but with an almost 
superhuman effort, he shook them off, and proceeded along 
the road. His wife, believing herself about to be again 
Mrs. Mainwaring, rose that morning cheerfrd and contented, 
though a doubt of her husband's self-control would now and 
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then press upon her mind. " We have yet/' she said to 
herself, " sufficient property left to make us comfortable, if 
he would only be sober ; but I could gladly see it dispersed 
to-morrow— could wiUijigly bear even beggary itself— were I 
certain that he would take and keep the pledge. I have 
strong forebodings, yet I cannot but feel happy. I hope he 
will not, on any pretence, call at that Deacon Staddle's ; I 
would rather, much rather, that he met with one of his 
drunken associates, than this smooth-tongued deacon with his 
cant and prate about Moderation." Thus she reasoned with 
herself. Meanwhile Mainwaring had arrived in the town, and 
in passing the grocery and spirit store of this very deacon, 
he felt so faint, nervous, tottering, and frightened, that he 
determined to step in and just have one glass — only one, 
before he took the pledge, and proscribed strong drink for 
ever. Fatal resolve ! He entered the house of this Pro- 
fessor of Righteousness and Dealer in Rum — called for, and 
was supplied with his glass ; but did he stop at the^r*^ stage 
of drunkenness ? "Was he satisfied with one glass? Those 
who have observed how one glass of liquor acts upon the 
brain and system of a drunkard, need hardly be told that he 
took another, and yet another. 

The hours flew past, and we can imagine how anxious 
Mrs. Mainwaring became for her husband's return. She 
would busily employ herself in putting her house in order, 
and this, with the cheerfulness of new hope, would make the 
time pass more swiftly than it was wont. But when night 
came and brought not Mainwaring, how would the tears steal 
down her cheeks, as she kissed her babe, and her heart 
sadly prophesy — "I shall know peace no more." Then 
going to the door, we may fancy her mistaking the night 
wind, rustling in the distant trees, for her husband's tardy 
tread. Hope would forsake her, and again return, as if loth 
to desert the gentle creature. Kneeling, perhaps, by the 
bedside of her infant son, she would pray for strength, and 
feel refreshed ; or gazing upon its fair and innocent face, pat 
its little cheeks, and as she covered them with kisses, fancy 
the path of its life-journey strewn with flowers — for she 
would fain have it so. But anon, perhaps, she called to mind 
something she had heard of the hereditary tendency of 
drunkenness, and the dread thought would drive back hope 
to its birth-place on high. 
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At last, Mainwaring staggered into the room ! As it would 
appear, he must have been ahnost senselessly drunk ! for he 
staggered and fell with the force of his whole weight on the 
bed — under him his poor infant-^the centre of a mother's 
hopes — ^her only joy — her all ! Bushing forward, she seized 
her drunken husband, and with an effort almost supernatural, 
she seems to have dragged him off her crushed babe, falling 
herself the next moment senseless on the floor. Then it was, 
as starting to his feet, and raising up his child, that the 
horrible consciousness of what he had done must have flashed 
upon the father's mind. The child was dead! He its 
murderer ! In that dreadAil moment, it seems, he reached 
from the closet a loaded pistol, put it to his head, and shot 
out his brains ! There lay the family, last night so joyous 
with the prospect of restored happiness, now prostrate in 
death or insensibility. The mother in the unconsciousness 
of a swoon, the child murdered by its father, and he in early 
life designed to become a christian minister, a disfigured and 
gory corpse upon the floor ! While his brain, the organ of 
his once gentle and noble mind, bespattered the white walls 
of the room, and his spirit stood in the presence of his God, 
confronting that of his babe, answering to the charge of 
drunkenness, murder, and suicide. Earth, heaven, and hell, 
were thus witness to the tragic spectacle ! 

The sun arose, and passing through his eastern portals, 
gay and gorgeous as a bridegroom, proudly ascended the 
heavens. The whip-poor-will poured forth his plaintive 
notes on the morning breeze; the woodman, hearty and 
happy, proceeded to the forest; the factory bells in town 
announced the commencement of another day's toil; while 
the children of the neighborhood kicked up their heels, 
shouted, laughed, whistled, and sang, in all the joyousness of 
youth. How different was the scene presented in the house 
of Mainwaring, where all was still and solemn as the grave ! 
The suicide troubled not the victim, nor the victim the 
suicide ; and the half-breathing body of the swooned one yet 
remained in a death-like stupor. It was nearly noon before 
the sad spectacle met the horrified gaze of the neighbors, and 
hours passed away before their best endeavors succeeded in 
restoring the hapless wife and mother to consciousness. At 
length her lips moved, when her friends cried out, ''She 
speaks, she speaks." Yes, she spoke ; and her words were : 
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"My boy! my Mary! you shall again be happy!" But 
alas ! there was to be no more happiness in this world for 
poor Mary. Her mind was a void — a vacuum. Reason had 
abandoned her ; and the wife of William Mainwaring, the 
suicide^ was a maniac ! 

The original narrator of this sketch, (R. W., now an active 
friend of the Temperance cause in England), a few years 
since heard that Mary Mainwaring was then alive, and 
"wanted for nothing" — so the thoughtless said. But she 
wanted the best of all the gifts of God to man — treason — and 
wanting ihat, what had she ^ 
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SECTION I. 

INYBTBRACT OF THB HABIT OF DBINKINO. 

When the desire for alcoholic stimulus has become habitual 
to a person, it is remarkable to what extremes he will run 
for the gratification of his appetite. We have now before 
our mind an aged indiyidual, who, for a long period of his 
life, has been an inveterate tippler ; but one of those who, 
for two or three weeks together, will remain steady, until 
they have cleared off the incumbranbes which their former 
debauch produced, and perhaps got a little money in advance, 
when they will again indulge themselves with a drop, which, 
little as it looks, has the effect of inflaming an appetite that 
nothing can quench, short of three, four, or five days*., or 
perhaps a week or fortnight's, constant saturation. After 
this man (who is the father of two sons, both drunkards like 
himself,) has been drinking for four or five days, it is 
the practice of his family to keep him a prisoner in the 
house, if possible, till his craving for drink has in some 
measnre passed away. But it is rarely that their closest 
vigilance is equal to his ingenuity. The doors of the house 
have been locked, and the key hidden, or made secure ; the 
lower windows have been nailed down ; and when these 
precautions have been of no avail, his clothes have been 
taken from him; still he has managed to get out of the 
house, and with nothing but a great coat over his shirt, has 
made good his retreat to the public-house. On one of these 
occasions, when his clothes had been thus abstracted, and he 
had been kept prisoner in his bed-room, such was the 
intensity of his thirst for strong drink, that he opened the 
window of his chamber, and, we believe, with no other 
garment on than his shirt, let himself drop &om the sill into 
the street, and in broad day-light ran half-way down a long 
street to a tavern, where he knew he could have credit. 

We recollect, when very young, seeing a female of superior 
mental education and respectable birth — ^whose drunken and 
irregular conduct had caused the door of her father's house 
to be dosed against her — mourning over her misfortunes, and 
confessing all her faidts, with expressions of desired reform, 
to a number of persons who were pointing her folly out to 
her, and by kind entreaty endeavoring to prevail upon her 
to lead a different course of life. She admitted all, but in 
the face of every admission, begged so hard for anolJier drop 
k2 
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of drink, that actually, out of commiseration, her advisers 
sent to the public-house for what she desired ! To ourself, 
at the time, it was diverting to observe the anxiety with 
which she watched the window, lest she should miss the 
sight of the girl who had been sent for it, when passing on 
her return; and when at last she observed her pass, her 
eyes seemed to sparkle with delight ; and clapping her hands 
on her knees, her mind was so absorbed, that she refused to 
utter another word till the door opened, and then, if we 
recollect aright, the only word she uttered was a blessing on 
the girl who had brought the liquor, which she pronounced 
while stretching out her arms at full length to receive it. 
Then, with trembUng hands, raising it to her mouth, she 
drank it off with extreme greediness; and afterwards pressed 
the pitcher, as one might a cloth, to drain from it every 
drop. 

The pawning of clothes, furniture, &c. to obtain money for 
the purpose of a debauch, is carried, by some characters, to 
an extent of which many people could form no conception. 
A witness stated to the Parliamentary Committee on Drunk- 
enness, that two men were once seen to come out of a public- 
house yard, in London, and after talking together for some 
time in the gateway, one deliberately ptiUed off his shirt, 
took it to a pawnbroker's, and with the money for which he 
pledged it, went with his companion into a gin-shop, and 
there spent it. The same Report gives the case of a man 
who was observed to take his shirt from his back, and sell it 
to a by-stander, afterwards drinking the money. But a few 
weeks since we observed a man, almost in a state of naked- 
ness, standing at the door of a broker with his shoes in his 
hands which he was offering for sale, that he might continue 
his debauch. Hat, coat, and stockings he had already dis- 
posed of. "We have heard instances of men, and women 
too, taking food out of the house, and also fetching it from the 
shop where they had credit, and selling it for half its value, 
for the like purpose. 

Some time ago we witnessed a shoemaker taking the 
*' seat^* on which he worked to the broker's for sale, with the 
intention of spending the money in drink. The first broker 
to whom he offered it, reftised to purchase it ; but at last 
some one else gave him, as near as we can recollect, the 
price of a pint of ah. The most singular scheme, however. 
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for raising the toind, of which we eyer remember to have heard, 
was practised by a person in Manchester ; who, as we haye 
been informed by creditable persons, was in the habit of 
pawning a leg, to raise money for the continuance of a 
debaiibh! We have heard of a "condemned convict" in 
America, selling his body to the surgeons, that he might 
have one other debauch before he was strangled ; but that 
is not so singular a case as this — a person dividing him- 
seK — ^pledging one portion of his person, in order to give 
the other a fuddle ! This individual, however, had been in 
the army : and while engaged in attempting the life of some 
one else, had (by way of repartee we suppose) one of his 
lower limbs shot away, which he was under the necessity of 
replacing by a timber one. This he would send to the 
pawn-shop, after having spent his pension, and take the 
money to the public-house to drink it — ^himself being carried 
on another man's back. 

Of women, we have heard they have gone so far as to sell 
the hair of their heads ; but what wiQ be thought of one who 
sold the teeth out of her mouth for the purpose of procuring 
gin ? Such an instance, however, is well authenticated, being 
given in evidence to the Parliamentary Committee, by Mr. 
Herapath, who had had one of her sons in his employment. 
She sold every tooth out of her head, with the exception of 
two, and these would no doubt have gone, but the dentist who 
bought the others, would only give her a groat for the last 
drawn one, which she deemed to be inadequate remuneration 
for the trouble and pain of extracting it: she therefore 
determined to keep these two as ornaments to her gums. 
Afterwards she applied to a medical man to take her body 
after death, but as he would only engage in the speculation 
on condition that she took a certain medicine so many times 
a week, she let the matter drop, being apprehensive that it 
was something to hurry on her end.* 

There was, some months ago, in London, an old pensioner 
in the receipt of twenty-four pounds a-year ftom the state, 
whose practice was to get credit at the public-house upon his 
pension; which before the pay-day was regularly owing, 
every &rthing, to the publican. ''When he could go no 
farther in this direction, he would sell things out of the 
house. Even the feathers out of the bed he would sell at 
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the rag-shops^ by carrying a few at a time in his pockets^ till 
he had taken the whole ; and on more than one occasion^ he 
has eyen sold the shoes off his feet."* 

We know personally, a married man who raises the wind 
so often by putting clothing under arrest at his *' uncle's," 
that it is said he never wears out a shirt ; for as sure as it 
was made, each shirt is taken from his back when his money 
is exhausted, and he desires to prolong a spree. Hat and 
clogs, coat, neckerchief, and almost every article of apparel, 
follows. Bed-clothes and furniture are also occasionally 
liquifiedy and bolted into his *' bottomless pit." 

A female member of a family visited by a temperance 
missionary, addressing him, said : '^ Look at me, and see the 
effects of drink. I am all rags, and what is worse than all — 
after I had pawned my clothes, and spent the money, even 
my apron and handkerchief, which I pawned for fourpence 
to buy gin — they beat and kicked me out of doors."t 

A woman who was a drunkard, and the wife of a drunkard, 
informed another of the London temperance missionaries, 
that during the four years she had been married, she had 
purchased not less than three marriage rings, and sold them 
all for drink. She had recently sold a feather-bed ; and two 
other articles, for which she gave three pounds thirteen 
shillings, she had sold again for one pound eight — and all 
for drink. In addition, she had incurred debts, and was 
then working sixteen hours a-day to enable her to pay them 
off. Another female, addressing a missionary, said : '^ I have 
been drinking for the last three weeks, and my heart feels as 
though it was on fire. Yesterday I sold my cap to get more 
drink, "j: Another addressing the same missionary, begged 
that she might be allowed to sign the pledge ; adding, that 
she wished she had taken his advice on a previous occasion^ 
for only the day before she had pawned her shawl and boots, 
and spent all the money in drink.§ 

These facts need no comment ; we shall leave the reader 
to consider for himself, whether the customs which thus 
despoil the husband, wife, parent, and maiden, of that family 
regard and self-esteem so essential to the good order and 
advancement of society, ought not to be renounced ? 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 20, p. 26. 

t Ibid, No. 20, p. 320. 

t Ibid, No. 28, p. 68. { Ibid. 
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SECTION II. 



•tax ooxnnMnndM bbtwbbn fotbrtt and btbono drink. 



Hiere are few men to whom the chance does not occur in 
some period of their lives to derate themselyes in a greater 
ot less degree in the scale of society; and yet how com- 
paratiyely few avail themselves of these golden opportunities! 
Whoever has been troubled with the history of an old man's 
life, (and who has not ?) must have remarked the regretful 
curl of the lip, invariably accompanying the stereotyped 
expression, " O, those were times ; a man might have made 
a fortune in a short time if he had been but carejid^^ — 
aUuding to a period of prosperity. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, when all trades were paid high wages, some few working 
men hcul the sense to lay up a little for old age ; and we are 
now writing in one of twelve houses belonging to such a 
character — a man who, in his younger days, worked in the 
mill ; but the great bulk of the population, even in those 
times, appear, from the accounts of our fathers, to have been 
in a state as regards pecuniary matters, little if at all better 
than at present ; though they might have had every comfort 
of life, but for their sottishness. 

At the period referred to, no working-man was better paid 
than the sUk weaver, whose weekly wages ranged from two to 
three pounds ; indeed, such was then the prosperity of this 
trade, that, during a time of scarcity, shopkeepers would sell 
best flour to none others of the working classes ; but by far 
the most part of their large earnings went into the drawer of 
the publican. Numbers contented themselves with half a 
week's workj making it their regular practice to drink 
during the whole of the three first days. In the cotton 
trade, we have it from an old spinner, that on the Wednes- 
day, the master of the mill has gone to his men at the public- 
house, beseeching them to come to their frames. The best pro- 
mise he has even then been able to get, has been, that they 
would impose a fine of five shillings, to be spent in drink on 
the Saturday night, on each man who trespassed upon the 
l^ursday, as many frequently did. This promise, however, 
the master has not got gratis ; for they would force him into 
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a wheelbarrow^ and^ with a lanthorn and candle, take him to 
his warehouse, one going before with a broom to sweep the 
way ; and for this he would have to pay fiye shillings for 
drink. Those times, indeed, would have well deserved the 
name of golden days, had working men been sober, and, 
instead of drinking, laid by the surplus of their necessary or 
rational expenditure. Every head of a fiimily, who received 
from forty to sixty shillings a week, might have saved, at 
least, one pound weekly, which at the end of ten years 
would have amounted to five hundred pounds. With this 
he might have retired from the clatter of the loom or din of 
the mill, to an estate of twenty acres of land, with a neat 
cottage, all his oton. 

At a temperance meeting at which each speaker narrated 
his own experience, we once heard an elderly man advert to 
these times. He was a silk weaver by trade, and had been a 
great drunkard. He said, having now acquired reason^ he 
lamented the opportunities he had let pass of raising himself 
to independence, from a state in which he was necessitated, 
even in old age, to live by the sweat of his brow. By his 
best exertions he coidd now hardly earn more in a week 
than he could then in a day ; but even with his present pit- 
tance, he found his condition to be princely, compared with 
what it was in the times he described ; when the opportunity 
of not only being independent, but even ncA, forced itself 
upon him. He had now a house of shelter — ^he then 
frequently was without. He had now a sufficiency of good 
food, and though he then, perhaps, might have had still 
better, he lived meagrely upon meat of the worst description 
— red-herring, or any such delicious article that was cheap, 
being his common fare. Now, with diminished means, he 
could afford to wear good and respectable clothing; but 
when earning his three pounds per week, he never wore a 
respectable garment at any time, nor ever bought any new 
article of dress, being always fitted out from a second-hand 
store — the whole of his clothing not costing him more than 
nine or ten shillings, and not laying out even that sum until 
the last thread on his scare-crow person had given indications 
of a final dissolution ! On his feet he coidd now wear shoes, 
but while in the prime of life, with plenty of work and 
plenty for doing it, he could only afford to defend his feet 
with dogs, or wooden-bottomed shoes; and when these wanted 
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repairing, he had recourse to eyery ingenious shift for the 
purpose of making them hold out a little longer. If 
thej happened to split when they had become thin through 
wear, he would nail a piece of wood across the bottom, and 
hobble with them in that state as long as persuasion could 
keep chip and chip together ; and all this remarkable care- 
fulness in food and apparel was for the sole purpose of 
haying the more money to expend in drink! Thus, the high 
wages which might, with a few years of sobriety, haye con- 
ferred upon him, and his children after him, the adyantages 
of an independent life, were made the means of degradation, 
misery, and disease. 

Opportunities equal to any that occurred in the silk, cotton, 
or other trade, twenty or thirty years ago, though not to the 
same extent, yet present themselyes to some classes of 
working-men. The proprietors of one of the largest potteries 
in Staffordshire, as was stated to the Parliamentary Committee, 
employed seyeral hundred men whose earnings were uncom- 
monly great, and yet these gentlemen had the mortification 
of beholding the same workmen in a condition no better 
than that of those whose wages were perhaps not a third 
the amount of theirs. "It was declared by one of the 
partners, that he would not hesitate on the Tuesday morning 
to go among the workmen, eyen those of the highest class, 
more than one hundred of whom earned two pounds six 
shillings a week, and offer eyery man a guinea that had 
half-a-croum left of the former week's wages ; he was satisfied 
that he should haye little or nothing to pay. On the preyious 
Monday, fiye men of the first class had been dismissed on 
account of drunkenness."* 

At a temperance meeting in Dublin, it was once stated by 
a master tailor, who was incidentally present, and asked 
permission, as a stranger, to say a few words, that '^he had in 
his employment many tailors, some of whom earned about 
thirty shillings a week ; while others, being but indifferent 
workmen, coidd scarcely earn eighteen. The families of 
those, howeyer, who earned the highest wages were, almost 
without exception, in the most wretched state of poyerty and 
destitution ; for being able to earn sufficient in two or three 
days to spend the rest of the week in drinking, their families 
were neglected ; whereas the workmen who could earn but 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 237. 
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eighteen^ were obliged to continue at #ork the l^hole i¥eek, 
and their families were comparatively' comfortable/** 

The wages of mechanics and most trades in London are 
exceedingly high^ in dompatidon #ith those paid in the 
country ; yet, it was stated by a witness befote the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, that he had known many working-tnen 
settling in the metropolis^ at first rery comfortable in conse- 
queiice of receiving much higher wages, who in a short tinle 
had given themselves up to drinking, and after being in good 
#ork for yeats, did not possess teh shillings- worth of furniture 
or household comforts. We know a mechanic outself, who 
after being in the receipt of one pound twelve ihiUingii a-week 
for about three years; constant work, had scarcely a penny 
to fall back upon when thrown out of employment. One 
witness mentioned the case of a man earning two poUnda ten 
ehiUingi a-week, and yet his son had not a boot or shoe upon 
his feet. Out of the fifty shiUingsy he Wotdd sometimfes not 
take home more than one and sixpence to his wife ; and if 
she ccTuld get tvbenty shillings out of the fifty ^ she considered 
it great luck indeed.! In one incrtance within our own obser- 
vation, we knew twopence to be broitght home on the Sunday 
night out of the preceding week's Wages ! 

An individual iti London was once observed b^ si 
temperance missionary to stop a street hawker and purchase 
d penny*wor(h of crumpets; which he i^id were intended to 
pacify hie old woman; as he had spent all hds money in 
drink.} Another witness, a military officer, stated that being 
once stationed at Inniskillen, he one quarter day ofbserved 
the doors of the excise thronged by keepers of whisky shops, 
claiming to receive the money due to thenf by the pensioners 
for drink. In some instances the whole of the pension was 
found to belong to the whisky dealer. 

We could, in foct, fill a volume with examples of drun - 
kenness having made high wages a curse instead of a blessing 
to the operative ; but we will now vary the subject, and add uce 
a number of illustrsttions of the social and domestic misery to 
which these improvident habits reduce a feunily. 

A c»e bro^t before the sitting magistri of Worship 
street police office, exhibits most forcibly, both the hold which 
the habit of intemperance takes upon its victim, and the evil 

♦ Parliamentary Report, p. 237. f Ibid, p. 123. 

} National Temperance Chronicle, No. 20, p. 317. 
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that results from it. It is tliat of a family wliose destitute 
condition was such^ as to move some compassionate person 
to^ bring it under the notice of the law. Both the father and 
mother were dnmkards, the mother first taking to the 
practice^ and then the father. In one corner of their room 
was a heap of rags on which they with their babe slept ; 
while in another^ the remaining three children huddled 
without any rags or other materials either oyer or under 
them-^the appearance of the whole being like that of dog 
and whelps — they lay down and rose up together, without 
the trouble of dressing or undressing. N^ breakfast or other 
meals were proyided^ but the parents, with the babej went 
to the gin-shop as soon as they rose in the morning, leaving 
the children to prowl the streets in quest of something to 
eatj the biggest endeavoring to get a few pence by holding 
the reins of horses in the market, while the rest hunted the 
streets like dogs to pick up any edible matter, such as cabbage 
leaves, &c. This the children themselves told to the magis- 
trate. They were never washed ; and the woman appeared 
not to have changed her clothes for months. The room was 
like themselves, filthy and unwashed: even the offices of 
nature were performed in it. They lived merely to drink / 
for the father, who was a mechanic, only worked when the 
means oi drinking were exhausted. His brother said he 
might certainly earn two guineas a^week at his trade. It 
appeared that he had had a little property left him, and with 
sobriety might have realized an income of two hundred 
pounds a-year j but the wife having acquired the habit of 
drinking, communicated it to the husband, and in the short 
space of two years they were brought to this disgraceful 
state.* This shows clearly enough the effect of intemperance 
in keeping.men from rising in the world when the opportunity 
offers itself, with the domestic wretchedness it produces. 

A case of this sort came under our own observation a few 
years ago. A working-man having married a woman of 
respectability, received on the marriage day three hundred 
pounds as her dowry. "With this, a first-rate confectionery 
establishment was opened — the man being in that line of 
business; but in six months' time, every farthing was 
expended, and himself a bankrupt. He had commenced 
drinking at his marriage, and continued as long as his wife's 
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* Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 23. 
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^"drink!"** money lasted. He is now, we suppose, working in chains 
in Australia, for stealing a frying-pan and some other 
trifling articles, having previously to his transportation served 
six months in prison for stealing a chisel the value of twelve- 
pence. 

Mr. Poynder, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, after mentioning the cases of two of his clerks 
who were led to betray their trust through habits of intempe- 
rance, stated as follows : — ^^ I had another clerk, who after a 
long continued habit of drinking spirits, took laudanum ; but 
Dr. Clutterbuck, whom I sent to him, was able to save his 
life. He then confessed that he was only induced to take 
such a step because he could not bear to see the misery 
which his own habits had brought Upon himself, his wife, and 
his children. He Was not, however, reclaimed by this cir- 
cumstance, but went on in the sathe course ; and by mere 
accident I afterwards found his wife, under a public adver- 
tisement for relief, in a miserable lodging-house in the 
neighborhood of Brunswick square, wUhout a led to lie on, 
and with Jhe young children to support*^* 

A metropolitan temperance missionary once seeing a 
drunken man and a policeman strugglifg together, inter- 
fered, and begged to be allowed to take the man home — a 
request to which the policeman assented. The drunken man 
turning round to the innkeeper, (who had just thrust him out 
of his house) remarked, that " it was the policy of publicans 
to look well to their oton interest,** It was manifest, however, 
from the man's condition, that such was not his oivn policy ; 
and this was confirmed to the missionary, when he arrived at 
'* the drunkard's home" the aspect of which was strikingly 
miserable. ** There was neither bed nor bedstead, table or 
chair, nor anything for use, except a gin bottle and a few 
market sieves. On asking him what he had done with his 
bed, the man said, that it was a long day since he had seen 

Mor fto£' such a thing in his place. He had been in possession of four 
or five, but had sold them all for drink.''t On another 
occasion, a missionary on visiting a family, found the wife in 
expectation of her immediate accouchment; still there was 
neither sheet nor blanket in the house, nor other things need- 
ful for such an event ! The two children were in a state of 

* Parliamentary Report, Appendix, No. I, p. 418. 
t National Temperance Chronicle, No. 26, p. 2^. 
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almost complete nakedness, as was also the &ther, who had 
pawned everything he could for drink, even to his coat and 
working apron.* 

On a visit to another house, it was found that the whole of 
the furniture had been sold for drink, the room being entirely 
empty! In another instance, the whole of the family had 
been without a bed for two years, in consequence of drinking. 
In both these cases the parties were in constant employment. 
On visiting another family, in which the husband was in the 
receipt of a respectable income, the wife was found sitting 
on the hearth; there was no chair in the room. She said 
they had pawned or sold all their furniture, their bed and 
wearing apparel were gone ; and she had not even a change 
of linen. Pointing to a bundle of rags in the comer of the 
room, on which a child was lying, she said : '^ that is all the 
bed we have for ourselves and our children; and it is all 
through my husband's drinking.'' In another case, two 
females were found squatted oir the hearth, before a small 
fire, the room being destitute of both chair and table. In 
one corner were a few shavings on which they slept. One 
of the women was a widow, left with two children. The 
husband had died a drunkard.t 

When this destructive habit has once taken possession of a 
family, or of the head of a family, it will be found almost 
invariably, that the physical aspect of the house is in 
keeping, as the painters say, with the wretchedness of the 
interior. A poor rickety house is preferred by the drunkard 
to a good substantial building, since the less amount of rent 
he pays, the greater will be the sum remaining to be ex- 
pended for the gratification of his niling propensity. Take 
an authentic description of one of these selected abodes. 
'* M. M., a drunkard, lives in a back attic in H. alley. To 
prevent the house from falling, it is supported by an iron bar 
fixed in the house opposite. The passage leading to the 
stairs is very dirty, and two of the steps gone. Tfie door of 
the room is broken from its hinges; and the window has 
boards instead of glass. The room is destitute of furniture, 
and for want of proper drainage, the smells, in and about the 
house, were intolerable. Neither the husband nor wife had 
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* National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 3, p. 65. 
t Third Report of the National Temperance Society, pp. 2-3. 
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The greater part of the working population of London live 
in courts, or small squares^ enclosed on all sides with dwell- 
ings; the entrance being by passages from streets of more 
respectable o|r costlier houses. In some of these courts 
(where the houses have been suffered to fall into decay^ or 
are crumbling from age^ and occasionally falling) the whole 
population^ or nearly so^ consists of drunken families ; and 
the destitution^ filthy and immorality which abound in such 
localities^ it is impossible to portray — ^the eyes must see^ and 
the ears hear^ before it can enter into the mind to conceive 
any correct picture of these scenes. A witness before 
the Parliamentary Committee describes a place immediately 
behind his own house^ containing above five hundred in- 
habitantS; who, on Saturday and Sunday nights, were all 
drunk and fighting in one general melee. ''Among the 
females,'' the temperance missionaries state, ^' habits of 
indolence preraiL Their habitations are dirty and unwhole- 
some, some of the rooms not appearing to have been swept 
for weeks. Fondness for gossiping, and the excitement of 
tlie gin-shop, seem the prevailing passions.'* '^ In all the 
visits I have made,'* says one missionary, ''I can recollect 
but six cases, in which the females have been found engaged 
in needle work. Household wretchedness is a striking feature 
in the picture. The furniture and useful articles are oflten 
at the pawn-broker's. The furniture of one family visited 
consisted of a few broken chairs, an old deal table, besides a 
few useless articles. They had possessed good furniture, and 
wearing apparel ; but it had all been pledged. The husband 
was a drunkard."! 

The wjmds of Glasgow — ^where filth, crime, and other 
concomitants of drunkenness may rival the worst works of 
the metropolis — are described by J. C. Symonds, Esq., one 
of the assistant commissioners upon the Hand Loom Inquiry. 
Mr. S. states his belief, that the vices and extravagances of 
the operative classes of Great Britain are attributable to two 
causes, the negligence of the upper classes in spreading of 
knowledge, and the prevalence of drinking arising from the 
facilities of gratification. Our own observation would lead 

* National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 3, p. 64. 
t Third Report of the National Temperance Society, p. 2. 
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118 to ascribe the whole to the latter cause ; for where is there 
a Simday or day school that has not many of its seats vacant ? 
Our Mechanics' Institutes^ Lyceums^ &c.^ receive not a tithe 
of the attention of working people which they ought, and 
were designed to do. The means, indeed, of acquiring know- 
ledge abound; and in no part of the British empire more so 
than Scotland ; nevertheless, in no other part does vice and 
crime riot to the like extent. Are we asked tohy f We 
answer, because in no other part are drinking and drunken^ 
nes8 so rife. 

'fl will endeavor/- says Mr. Symonds, *'to sketch, by 
way of example, a scene I witnessed of wholesale 4eg?^^ft- 
tion and misery, suffered to exist in the second city of the 
empire. Disease, crime, population, and commerce, culmi- 
9i^te in Glasgow. It was late on a dark dan^p night, 
when Captain Miller, the able i^d energetic superintendent 
of police, informed me that he was going to hunt for i^ 
hquse-breaker, if \ should like to accompany him in the 
excursion, for the sake of seeing something of the pestilential 
classes ^vrhich would take place, aboi;t oiie in the morning, ii^ 
the ipyinde/ ^hioh are the resort of the vagabonds par 
excellence^ and which constitute the St. Gfilefi of Glasgow ; 
though I owe an apology to the metropolitan pandemoniun^ 
for the comparison. This district is bounded by the Clyde 
and the Trongate, and extends in length from the Salt-market 
to StockweU street. There are other similar districts skirting 
the ^igh street, and in the Calton, comprising a fluctuating 
population of from 15^000 to 80,000 persons. The Wynde 
in the Trongate are, however, the densest and the dirtiest \ 
and it was thither our business led us on the night in question. 
This quarter consists of a labyrinth of lanes, varying from 
seven Xxi fourteen feet in width; out of this, numberless entries 
open into small square courts, appropriately designated 
closes; with houses, many of them in a dilapidated state, of 
two stories high ; and a common dunghill, reeking with filth, 
in the centre. Most of these habitations a^e let out in flats, 
by a fellow called the Utird, who is usually a ^atonbroker or 
a whisky dealer, on the ground floor. These ^ats are again 
divided into one or two rooms, the better ones being let to 
families who can afford to pay for them ; but a great propor- 
tion being lodging-rooms, tenanted by an old crone, who lets 
nightly lodgings at from a penny to threepence per head. 
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according to the accommodation afforded. We entered at 
least a score of these dens. The lower class predominates ; 
and revolting as was the outward appearance of these places, 
I confess I was little prepared for the filth and destitution 
tmthin. In some of these lodging-rooms we found a whole 
lair of human beings, littered along the floor, sometimes 
fifteen and twenty in number ; some clothed and some naked 
— ^men, women, and children, huddled promiscuously together. 
Their bed consisted of a layer of musty straw, intermixed 
with ambiguous-looking rags, of which it was difficult to 
discover any other feature than their intense dirtiness. 

*' There was, generally speaking, litde or no furniture in 
these places, not even in the [more respectable] rooms let to 
famiUes, beyond a few stools, and one or two grimy platters 
and dilapidated pans Thieving and prostitution con- 
stitute the main sources of the revenue of this population. 
There is a sprinkling of the scum of the laboring classes, but 
generally speaking-^' What we can* — ^was about the gist of 
the answer made to the question, 'What do you do to get 
your living V All ages and both sexes are indiscriminately 
employed in the minor and major departments of plunder; 
while tile number of young girls who carry on the trade of 
prostitution is exceedingly great, and almost every lodging 
house, and a number of single rooms, are open, or devoted, 
to this traffic. 

*'I frequently visited otiier parts of this district, accom- 
p^ied by Bailie Campbell, Lawrence Hill, Esq., Dr. Cowrie, 
&c., and they were alike impressed witii myself, as to the 
fearful evU of such a nucleus of crime, filth, and pestilence, 
existing in the second city of the empire. No pains seem to 
be taken to purge tiiis Augean pandemonium. The clergy 
visit it, if at all, during the day, when three-fourtiis of the 
inhabitants are prowling about the streets or suburbs. Many 
of the houses are condemned by the Court of Gxdld, as 
dilapidated, but remain standing there nevertiieless. These 
are always tiie most inhabited ; for where they are condemned 
no rent can be enforced. Hogarth conceived notiiing which 
exceeds the picture the whisky fuad pawn-shops exhibit late 
on Saturday night.** 

In concluding tiiis appalling description of the social con- 
dition of such vast multitudes in one place, Mr. Symonds 
observes of the habit of drinking : ^^ItisAe great immedictte 
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caiise of this dreadful evU. Eoery tenth house in Glasgow 
was a spirit shop at the time of the last census ; and in the 
artisan districts^ the proportion must have been one to seven ! 
The Teetotal Societies are making most strenuous efforts for 
the salvation of the working classes, and, on the whole, I am 
disposed to consider them the most effectively useful body 
now in existence in this country/** 

The social condition of a great number of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh^ is no better, as will appear from the following 
extract from the Report of the religious mission of that city 
for 1845. 

"Let us accompany/* say the committee, "one of our 
missionaries in his visits to the more neglected parts of the 
town, and enter, with him, one of those overcrowded tene- 
ments, where, in the olden time, far other inmates dwelt, 
now the haunts of the most neglected and most vicious of the 
people. But in order to exclude all idea of exaggeration, 
and that the most incredulous may be hindered from supposing 
that the state of things we are to portray has been conjured 
up by the imagination of one who has not seen what he 
describes, we shall give the account in the words of one of 
the missionaries himself: — 

' Thousands,* says one of the agents, ' ore perishing for 
lack of knowledge within a quarter of a mile from our 
dwellings, living in all the gloom and misery of heathenism, 
no man caring for their souls. No observing man can pass 
through the more densely populated parts of this city, with- 
out being struck with the fact, that drunkenness^ wretched- 
ness, and crime, are abounding to a fearful extent, entailing 
upon their unhappy votaries the depths of misery and woe in 
this world, and all the righteous retributions of the world to 
come. But let him enter their wretched and filthy dwellings, 
and mingle and converse with their degraded inmates, and if 
he has a philanthropic or christian heart, it must bleed at the 
scenes of darkest heathenism, which will be called up before 
his view. 

* Infidelity of the most gross and debasing character will 
everywhere be found associated with the grossest ignorance 
of religion. Crimes of the most daring nature are every- 
where perpetrated, attended with the most squalid wretched- 

* **Axta and ArtisauB at Home and Abroad." — ^Yide Supplement to 
the BritUh Temperance Advocate and Journal, No. 14. 
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ne8S — ^the sure concomitant of vice and drunkenness, which 
abound on erery hand. We are not overstraining the picture. 
The houses of these wretched creatures, as the agents of 
this society but too well know, become Living Helh in the 
world, where unchained and furious passions, stimulated by 
intoxicating liquor, break away jGrom their confinement, and 
rage with unabated fury for hours together, converting not 
only the family circle, but whole neighborhoods into a 
pandemonium. Every article of famiture or dress is parted 
with to procure the liquid fiery poison, and the miserable 
creatures may be seen wallowing insensible under its influ- 
ence; thus rushing from one degree of misei:y and vice to 
another, they reach the lowest verge of human depravity, 
when death sweeps along the course, and their foul and 
faUen spirits, hurried away in an instant, axe plunged into a 
boundless, unknown, unprepared-for eternity. TTie children 
grow up but too faitMully to copy the habits of their parents; 
and, at an early age, either swell the throng of the 
abandoned, or occupy the cells of our prisons; and after 
adding their share to abounding iniquity, they perish and 
are thrown into the grave — a disgrace to the nature and 
dignity of man. 

' Let any one unacquainted with the interior of the 
localities here described, enter them, and satisfy himself of 
the facts ; and the oath, and the curse, and the fight, break- 
ing upon his ear from within the wall, or wooden partition, 
will almost make him imagine he has been suddenly sur- 
rounded by the blasphemies of hell. But let him proceed, 
if his courage will allow him, and gain admittance into some 
of their habitations, and he will find, in some such place as 
his coal-cellar, perhaps twelve or fourteen individuals, of 
both sexes, congregated together, either cowering around 
the sinking embers of a fire, the only light in the room, or 
huddled together on a heap of musty straw, the only furni- 
ture in the miserable apartment, with the exception of two 
or three stones and a broken chair or two. Take a few 
cases : — 

' 1. Visited W , who is in a bad state of health, 

and is confined to bed ; both he and his wife are drunkards — 
the latter especially, a very notorious one. Their family are 
all grown up at home, a son and two daughters. Their 
house is just a wreck of misery and filth ; every article of 
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any value has been converted into whisky. "W. is lyings 
in the midst of dirt^ on some straw^ with an old cloth 
over him. 

'2. Visited the &mily of K— — , who are notorious 
drunkards^ and whose children^ as might be expected^ are 
very wicked, three of them having been banished for theft. 
When called in to-day, K. was sitting in a horrified state of 
mind in consequence of a drunken brawl. She said: 'I 
think Mr. C, I am a lost sinner, and that I will perish in 
my sins.' I repUed : 'I hare had similar fears oonceming 
you for a considerable time past.' I read several passages of 
scripture, showing her that the drunkard cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God. She was in great distress, and wept 
repeatedly. She told me that her husband had used her 
very barbarously one sabbath evening lately, when he was in 
a state of intoxication. He pidled her out of bed by the 
hair of the head, and held her head above the fire, saying, 
if it were not for the consequences to himself, he would kill 
her outright ; but he was determined to kill her by degrees. 
She also told me that he kicked her dreadftdly. The cap 
which she had on her head was torn, and the hair sticking 
through it ; and the gown which she was wearing, torn to 
rags with his worse than brutal conduct. Before coming 
away, I exhorted her to flee to Christ ; for, said I, if you do 
not believe in him, I despair of your reformation. 

' 3. Visited ; he wants a part of one of his arms, is 

a pensioner, and is a great drunkard. When I went in he was 
lying sleeping on some straw, for that is all the bed which 
he and his wife have. In looking round the house, no furni- 
ture is to be seen but a few old broken articles, and the 
house is in the most miserable condition. I awakened him 
out of his sleep, and said : 'You are ruining yourself for time 
and eternity.* He replied: ^ I know thaty but Ifed such a 
craving desire for drink, that when I have a few pence they 
must immediately go for it.' 

' 4. Visited Mr. to-day. He is a shoemaker by 

trade. When I entered the little dwelling, I found him 
lying before the fire, unable to move through drink. like 
Jacob, he had chosen a large stone for a piUow. I took hold 
of him and gave him a good shaking. He replied : ' Dear 
Sir, I have only got a little drop.' I found the fire was 
beginning to take hold of the clothes, and if I had not come 
l2 
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in, more than likely, in a few minutes he would have been in 
eternity. After bringing him out into the middle of the floor, 
I heard a pecniliar noise in a press. On opening the door, I 
found his wife lying on an old sack, snoring like a pig in the 
sty, unable to move or speak through drink. Going to the 
next door, I found it also to be a shoemaker's house, and 
nobody in it. I happened to open a side door, and found 
the tmhappy inmates lying on a dirty bed of straw, insensible, 
like the former two, through drink.*'* 

Now the scenes of wretchedness described above, are 
nothing at all more than pictures, on a larger scale, of what is 
to be found in every smaller town in the United Kingdom. 
In each we have dnmkenness and destitution ; in each drunk, 
enness, destitution, and filth; while again in each, prosti- 
tution and every vice axe found in conjunction with the 
preceding ; and if all the cases in each town were brought 
together, we should have a ''rookery" as disgusting as 
that of either St. GHles, the Wynds of Glasgow , or the Back 
Closes of Edinhurgh. What then is to be done for the ameli- 
oration of this state of things ? What are the efforts, reader, 
which you are willing to make? Tou may take the gospel in 
your hand and preach to these worse than heathens, the 
great doctrine of salvation from sin, through faith in Christ ; 
but, till you rescue them from the wretched influences 
they are surrounded with, your preaching will be in vain. 
The philanthropist may pour forth the affection of his soul 
at their feet, and exhaust every means for raising them to a 
sense of their condition, and of the relation in which they 
ought to stand to the rest of society — ^he may tell the depre- 
dator that the injury he inflicts upon his fellow, recoils upon 
himself — the prostitute that vice in its indulgence brings 
home its own punishment — and the destitute that his priva- 
tions are owing to his folly; but unless he prevail upon 
them first to renounce the use of that which has reduced them 
to their miserable state, and yet holds them in it, all his 
endeavors at reform must deplorably fail. It is the drinking 
customs of society which have reduced the social condition of 
these legions of our fellows to this low degree, and to elevate 
them at all, they must, in the outset, be persuaded to abandon 
such customs ; while, to prevent a recurrence, society must 
cease to perpetuate them by its sanction, and substitute inno- 
* Vide Scottish Temperance Reyiew, Vol. 2, Xo. 7, p. 360-1. 
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cuous for nocturne beverages. Let every man who drinks of 
the intoxicating cup^ even though he may consider himself 
tempertxte, give up the use of his little drop, and then the 
chains which bind down his fellows to the disgraceful 
condition just depicted will fall off, and the meanest man 
stand erect and unabashed in broad day. • 



SECTION III. 



PAUPBBMM AND 8TB0NO DRINX. 



The last stage in the social scale at which the victim of 
intemperance arrives is the Union Workhouse. Will our 
readers credit it, when we state that one-fourih of all the 
paupers in our '' bastiles" have been brought there through 
drunkenness f Perhaps not. But how shall we be credited 
when we state further that one-half oie indebted to that cause 
for their pauperized condition? We may, by many, be 
considered as exaggerating the relation between drinking and 
pauperism ; but still we maintain that such is the fact, but 
not the whole fact ; for at least three-fourths, or seventy-fioe 
paupers out of every hundred, are victims of the drinking 
customs. This we shall now proceed to demonstrate from 
the most unobjectionable evidence. 

Dr. Chalmers — ^than whom no man is more entitled to 
to be heard on this subject — ^pronounces the pubUc-house 
" the most deleterious and by far the most abundant source 
of pauperism." * 

The Bev. Greorge Holt, Chaplain to the Work*house at 
Birmingham, declares: '^From my own actual experience, 
I am fully convinced of the accuracy of a statement made 
by the late governor, that of every hundred persons admitted 
into the Birmingham Work-house, nmety-nine were reduced 
to this state of humiliation and dependence, either directly or 
indirectly through the prevalent and ruinous drinking usages 
of our country.f 

A witness before the Parliamentary Committee made the 
following statement. " From the inquiries I have made, I 
should say that nineteen out of twenty of the inmates of 

* NatLonal Temperance Advocate, toI. ii. No. 10. — Oct. 1846. 
t British Temperance Advocate and Journal, vol. iii. No. 3, p. 29. 
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work-houses^ get there either jfrom habits of drunkenness 
of their own, or of their connections. It is wonderful, if 
you come to make a minute inquiry, to see what a frequent 
source of supplying inmates, is drunkenness. The master 
of the work-house at Birmingham, said he had a list of 
twenty-six persons who were prohibited from going out 
to see their friends, and twenty-four of those in conse- 
quence of drunkenness. I have inquired respecting our 
own work-house at Islington occasionally, and have been 
surprised to find how many come there through drunkenness. 
One man, an exceedingly sober man, a man of good character, 
who had lived in the parish a great many years, was in the 
work-house ; and I found that he had the misfortune of having 
a drunken wife, who made away with all his property. 
Sometimes sober persons are there, but when you come to 
inquire, you find their wives, or husbands, or their connec- 
tions, have been drunkards ; so that the drunkenness of 
others is the cause of their being there." * 

Another witness, who, as one of the committee of the 
Houseless Poor Society, had special opportunities of being 
conversant with the real facts of this question, stated, that 
during his attendance at that institution to give admission 
to applicants, he found upon inquiry that a great many of 
them were hard drinkers ; and that some had been reduced 
in consequence of their habits from good business and 
respectability. '' As to pauperism in the work-house," he 
observed, ** the master of one in the East of London wrote to 
me about three years since, stating that there were 145 cases 
in the house at that time. 111 of which, he could clearly 
trace, had been brought there from habits of intemperance."t 

Mr. Chadwick, the experienced Poor Law Commissioner, 
was asked by the Committee : — ^^ Has it occurred to your 
experience, that intemperance has had any influence in 
producing pauperism?" to which he answered: ''The 
witnesses in town (alluding to the poor law commission) 
generally depose, that it has had a very considerable influence. 
For example ; one very able and experienced witness, Mr. 
Mott, who was contractor for the management of the poor in 
Lambeth and several other parishes, stated to me, that he 
once investigated the causes of pauperism in the cases of the 
paupers then under his charge, and that the range of his 

♦ Parliamentary Report, p. 300. f Ibid, p. 391. 
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inyestigation extended over three hundred cafies. He says : 
'The inquiry was conducted for some months^ as I investigated 
every new case that came under my knowledge, and I found, 
in nine cases out of ten, the main cause (of pauperism) was 
the ungovernable inclination for fermented Hquors.' 'I 
believe^' adds Mr. Chadwick, 'that all the witnesses of 
considerable practical experience^ when questioned as to the 
causes of pauperism^ stated to me^ that the ungovernable 
inclination for fermented Uquors was one very considerable 
contributary cause/ '"* 

Very recently it was announced in a weekly paper, that 
105 out of 143, or three out of four, of the inmates of 
one of the London work-houses, had been brought there 
through drunkenness. Dr. Edgar gave it in evidence, that 
the 257 inmates of Belfast poor-house were, while fit for 
labor, in the receipt of £144 weekly jfrom wages. Fifly- 
eight of them received 15s. 5 Jd. per week. " The spirit- 
shop," he says, '' swallowed up no small proportion of their 
earnings, and prevented prudent savings." Further he 
states : ''Of twenty-eight applicants for admission to an 
asylum for old decayed men, twenty cicknowledged themselves 
to have been intemperate ; seven only, by their oum account, 
had been moderate drinkers." Again he observes : " Of 
27,847 objects relieved in one year by the Sick and Destitute 
Boom-Keeper's Society, it is believed by the managers, that 
one half had been reduced from comfortable circumstances to 
extreme want by distilled spirits."! A miserable-looking 
man, nearly blind, stated once to a temperance missionary, 
that "drink had not only ruined his circumstances and 
deprived him of Mends, but it had so injured his sight that 
he was now living on charity, ^^X 

Mr. B. Guest White, formerly High Sheriff of Dublin, stated 
to the committee, that in that city a charitable institution, called 
the Mendicity Society, was established for the relief only 
of the most abject cases of destitution. In the asylum three 
thousand (save one) persons were in the receipt of a charita- 
ble subsistence, many of whom were widows and children of 
persons who had died through drinking ; and from investiga- 
tion it appeared that numbers of them had once been in 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 29. 

t Parliamentary Keport, p. 425-6. 

X National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 3, p. 65. 
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respectable and comfortable circumstances, but, in conse- 
quence of contracting habits of drinking, had become poor 
and destitute. He believed that at least four out of five, or 
2400 out of the whole, had come to that institution through 
drunkenness.* 

Mr. S. Capper, of Bristol, states, that after receiving notice 
to attend the Committee, he run over the work-house books, 
and ^' with the assistance of the visitor, a man of very good 
judgment, of humane disposition, and of strict integrity," he 
found that of the applicants then on the books for reliefs not 
less than thirty-four were at the time " notorious drunkards." 
In some instances both the husband and wife were pursuing 
the same destructive habit. A case is mentioned in the 
Parliamentary Report, of a man and his sons, who, at the 
building of a Bridewell, received between one and two 
hundred pounds as wages in one summer ; and yet '^ I have 
heard it from several respectable inhabitants," says the Rev. 
Robert Ousby, '* that they came for relief from the parish in 
thefoUaioing winter. All the man's sons, but one, have been 
great drunkards and vagrants, and always more or less on the 
parish. The vestry have sent them off to America with their 
families : they were dreadful characters."! 

Another witness remarked, that he had known several 
instances of the wives and chfldren of drunken men applying 
to the parish for relief on the Monday ^ notwithstanding the 
known fact, of the husband or the father having been paid 
his wages on the Saturday.^ Sometimes the relieving officer 
was applied to for relief, by persons actually in a state of 
intoxication at the time. Mr. Collins, of Glasgow, says : 
''It is chiefly the intemperate and drunkards who spend 
their money and leave their families in want and starvation, 
that are a burden on the community. As connected with the 
parish of St. John, I have had frequent opportunities of 
observing this ; and it is a common observation with those 
who have the management of the poor, that honest poverty is 
easily managed, but we do not know what to do with im- 
morality and drunkenness. As an instance in the little 
range of my experience in St. John's, a man given to 
drunkenness fell and broke his arm. We had to attend to 
him for some lime, and had great difficulty with him, as he 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 273. 
t Ibid, p. 289. X Ibid, p. 277. 
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got spirits^ though we were contributing to his support. 
Some time after his recovery^ his daughter^ who was a 
drunkard also^ committed some crime or other for the 
purpose of obtaining spirits^ and was sent to Bridewell. She 
had two children^ and the old man came to me one day^ 
stating that the children were statving, and he wanted some 
food for them ; yet he himself was so drunk, that he had to 
lean his back against the door^ and could scarcely tell me 
what he wanted.*'* 

Occasionally^ application has been made to the magistrate 
by intoxicated persons^ for what they deemed a redress of 
their grievances ; namely^ the refusal of the relieving officer 
to give them anything out of the parish funds^ in consequence 
of their conduct. Two officers connected with a metro- 
politan police court informed Mr. Chadwick that such was 
the case. ** Seeing an applicant in this state^ (i. e. intoxi- 
cated)^ and hearing the magistrate about to order a summons^ 
though it is imusual for a clerk to do so^ I have/' says one 
of the witnesses^ *'got up and said — why, sir, I really believe 
that this man is intoxicated-^for the case was such, that I 
could not sit still and hear the application without making 

the remark/'t 

In America, as in England, poverty and pauperism are 
found wedded to the drinking customs. Mr. Chipman, of 
New Tork, several years ago, visited all the work-houses and 
prisons in each of the coimties of that state, " for the purpose 
of taking the exact gauge and dimensions of poverty and 
crime." ''He brought to this task as soimd a Jiead, as 
£dthful a heart, and zeal as indefatigable, as were ever 
enlisted in the cause of humanity ; and his researches were 
aided, and their results certified, by weU-known public 
officers; and their accuracy in no case ever disputed.'' 
Mark, then, what this philanthropist says on the subject. 
" In no poor-house that I have visited, have I failed of find- 
ing the wife, or the widow and children of the drunkard. 
In one poor-house, of 190 persons relieved there the past 
year, were 19 wives of drunken husbands, and 71 children of 
drunken fiithers." The proportion of paupers in the several 
poor-houses, whose pauperism was occasioned by intempe- 
rance, was 5874; not from intemperance, 1158; while those 

* Parlimnentary Beport, p. 14ff. 
t Ibid, p. 30. 
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that could not be ascertained were 1402 ;* so that of 7032 
cases of pauperism^ whose cause could be determined, four- 
fifths, or eighty out of every hundred, originated in intempe- 
rance I The individual who has not previously considered 
the relation between strong drink and poverty, as cause and 
effect, will now be enabled to form a tolerable estimate from 
the evidence presented. 

But not only does drunkenness thus inflict a tax upon the 
sober and independent portion of the community, in the 
necessity it establishes for asylums, wherein to cbthe and 
feed its victims, but in many instances it imposes this tax for 
the gratification of the appetite for drink— it being a weU 
ascertained fact, that much of the money given to relieve the 
necessities of out-door paupers is, after' all, profligately ex- 
pended in intoxicating liquor! We can affirm this from 
experience. Only a short time ago, a person in our own 
neiflrhborhood was receiving weekly relief from the parish, 
and it is a fact, that during the same time, we frequency saw 
him pass our door with jug in hand, on his way to the pubKc 
house for the supper pint. Still more recently we were 
informed of a person being drunk on the night of the same 
day that application had been made to the parish. On one 
occasion, when throwing back the door of a gin-shop, as we 
often doj to observe the fermentation within, an individual in 
a state of besotted drunkenness met our eyes, whom we 
know to have been several times an inmate of the work- 
house. Intemperance produces in its votaries a total loss of 
that sel^esteem which renders the stigma of " pauper'' so 
abhorrent to the mind of the sober, hard-working, and in- 
dependent man ; and knowing that the parish must provide 
for them at the last, these mean-souled creatures are encou- 
raged in their improvidence. 

There is an account in a certain Police Report, an extract 
from which is before us, of a drunken prisoner in the prime 
of life, who, when in work, could earn thirty shillings per 
week, but '^ yet was committed for begging, after being on 
the spree for three or four days. He admits,'^ says the 
report, "that when in work, he spent twelve shillings or 
fift;een shillings a week, and had not saved a sixpence. The 



♦ Appeal to the Voters of New York on the Licensing Question. — Vide 
National Temperance Advocate, vol. 2, No. 3, p. 29. 
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trade is bound to support him when out of work/'* " One 
man confessed to me^ that for more than two years^ with 
wages of 288. a- week, he spent 10s. weekly in liquor : he is 
now in the work-house, where he must remain the rest of his 
miserable life. Another man : — * I often spend my wages in 
drink.' Another : — * I saved £200 in three years, and then 
started drinking : for three years I have drunk all I could 
lay my hands on'-^and this man was 33 years old, with a wife 
and eight children ! A man aged 24, with a wife and two 
children, was convicted of stealing a watch from an acquaint 
tance of about the same age, who also had a wife and fitmily. 
The prisoner was about to come into possession of a legacy 
of £300, and the prosecutor had received a short time pre-^ 
viously, a second bequest of £150. Both had plunged into a 
course of intoxication. The first legacy which he received 
was soon squandered in drink ; and when all was gone, he 
and his &mily were sent to the work-house, out of which he 
came a short time ago to receive his second legacy. The 
clergyman in whose parish the prosecutor resides informs me, 
that his miserable wife is now only anxious for the speedy 
dissipation of what is left of her husband's money, in order 
that she may be restored to the place which she found so 
much happier than her home — the work-house ! /"t 

A working man examined by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, complained that drunken famiUes '^ fared the best 
during depressions of trade, for they could fall hack upon the 
parish, and be sure of relief, in consequence of the greater 
wretchedness which their intemperance brought upon them." 
*' I have been out of employment," he said, ** for seven or 
eight months together, and have had occasion to go to the 
parish myself. There are five of us in the family, and the 
parish would not relieve me because I was a decent-looking 
man, and could wear a better coat than they ; when at the 
same time others have come in and got a shilling, and gone 
over to the house opposite and called for a quartern of gin^ 
The money would have done my family good, we not having. 
a bit of bread in the house, nor the means of getting it. The 
parish officers make no distinction ; they are willing to give 
relief to a man though he has brought it on himself by 
drunkenness. Indeed they sooner give it to them, because 

* Report for 1845 of the Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction. 

t Ibid. 
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they bully them out of it ; and some of them are so audacious, 
that there are often battles in the committee room."* 

From present observation, no conception can be formed of 
the extent to which this abusive application of the public 
money— namely, expending it in strong drink— prevaUed 
under the old poor law. The Poor Law Amendment Act, 
however objectionable in some points, certainly does possess 
strong recommendations in others, of which the curtailment 
of this abuse in the out-door relief system is one. Mr. G. 
Wilson, one of the guardians of the parish of St. Margaret, 
London, states: — **I have myself followed them (out-door 
paupers), after havii^g discharged the duties of the morning, 
from the board room of the work-house, where we attended, 
and on my way hdm6 have pushed open the doors of gin- 
shops, and seen those who had been relieved congregated in 
groups there."t Mr. Chadwick once asked a parish oflBicer : — 
** Can you state whether any of this (out-door relief) money 
is spent in gin ?" His answer was : — '* Every one will tell 
you of it. One publican told me that he received £2 more 
for gin on our board day than on any other day of the week." 
Another officer said to him : — *^ I have stationed persons at 
well-known gin-shops, to observe the number of paupers that 
came in, and the money they spent, and from all such state- 
ments, I have drawn the conclusion, that £30 out of every 
£100 of the money given as out-doof relief, is spent in the 
gin-shop during the same dat/.** Another observed : — " Soon 
after we pay our poor, we see them in groups at the doors of 
the next gin-shops, and the persons of many of them bear 
marks of drink. We also see them about the gin-shops at 
other times. Females have frequently come for relief in a 
state of intoxication, and we have frequently refused to pay 
them on account of their habits ; but they have resorted to 
the magistrates, who say that we must support them, notwith- 
standing their improvidence.''^: 

From the evidence adduced, it will be apparent to all, that 
the relation hetween pauperism and strong drink, is as close, 
or nearly so, as that between it and crime. We may, there- 
fore, safely reckon seventy-five per cent, (or three-fourths) of 
the entire pauperism of Great Britain as the fruits of intem- 
perance ! A year or two ago, the Home Secretary announced 

« Parliamentary Report, p. 228. f Ibid, p. 276. 

X Ibid, p. 38. 
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to the world from his seat on the treasury bench^ what he 
termed '' a startling fact^" namely^ that every tenth Briton^ 
whether man^ woman, or child, was a *^ pauper/* their aggre- 
gate being two miUians ! — each being an encumbrance upon 
four other adults who work for the whole or part of his support. 
Of these two millions, three-fourths have been brought to 
their bastile habitation through intemperance! For the 
maintenance of the English paupers — the living victims of 
British drinking customs — ^there was levied during the past 
year, upwards of seven million pounds ! and for the same 
purpose during the last thirty years, an annual average of 
about six million and a half pounds sterling ; being, (minus 
one year's rates) a total of two hundred million pounds ! ! 
Of this, three-fourths have been levied upon the house- 
keepers of England in consequence of intemperance— every 
penny of which vast sum has been wrung from the pockets 
of the industrious and sober, for the most intemperate and 
profligate part of the population, or of their offipring ! Taking 
the average of the population, during the thirty years, at 
fourteen millions, and reckoning six persons to each house, 
the division will give about two millions and a half of houses 
in England, upon whose rentals this enormous cost of pau- 
perism from intemperance has been levied. By another 
application of the science of figures we find that each of these 
houses has paid, upon the average, sixty pounds to the support 
of the undeserving pauper, or of his victimized family ! Had 
there been no occasion for this tax, and the same money had 
been laid up till now, every family in England might have 
lived in its oum house to-morrow; and then indeed an 
Englishman might have considered his house to be his castle. 
From these statements, the very burdensome nature of one 
of the evils of our drinking customs may be seen ; and having 
once got a proper insight into the subject, we hope that no 
rational being, certainly no political economist^ can rest satis- 
fied until the evil be effectually abated. But we have an argu- 
ment in store for the Christian, the Philanthropist, and the 
Patriot, more weighty than any mere pecuniary consideration 
can possibly be. Let the Christian, who is instructed to 
''mourn with those that mourn," reflect upon the heart-rending 
sorrow which the hosts of poor wives and children of drunkards 
have experienced, as, train after train, they have entered the 
forbidding portals of the Union! Let the Philanthropist 
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reflect upon the shattered minds and humiliated feelings of 
these pauperized millions^ as they have given one long- 
despairing look upon the society of the free and the inde- 
pendent^ and cast their first furtive glance at that of their 
future companions — the children of poverty — ^the inmates of 
the bastUe I Let the Patriot reflect upon the fact^ that no 
other country upon earth is chargeable with anything like 
the stigma, that for every nine free men there is one pauper 
— a being fed, clothed, and lodged by legal charity — a being 
who has not one farthing's worth of property in the world, 
and whose condition as a pauper excludes him by law from 
the possibility of acquiring the least amount of property — a 
being, indeed, T^hose freedom, whose very person, is sold 
to the State in exchange for its cold charity — a being who 
cannot move at his will beyond prescribed limits — ^who, at 
work or in leisure, is surrounded by walls, bolts, and bars 
— a being who, though English-bom, and in the nineteenth 
century living upon *^ English «(nZ," is in very deed — a slave ! 
Let the Christian, then, reflect upon this, consult his 
gospel, and act from its dictates. Let the Philanthropist 
think upon this, and give full play to his purest sympathies. 
Let the Patriot think upon this, until his regard for his 
countrymen and the reputation of his country, prompts him 
to abandon his share in upholding these pauperising habits. 
Surely reform must be desirable ; to obtain it is obviously 
practicable ; and certainly the change would frdly compen- 
sate for its cost. Its costy did we say ? Did we say its cost ? 
Why reader, consider. — ^It would just require you to give up 
your one glass occasionally filled ; and each one else just to 
do likewise ; and this happy change — this elevation of our 
social condition — comes as certainly as the morrow. What 
think you now of the cost 9 



SECTION IV. 
LIFE AND PER80NAX 8AFBTT VerSUS THE DRINKING CUSTOMS. 

The loss of life, as well as property, by accidents resulting 
from intemperance, both on sea and land, is immense, and 
affords a sad subject for contemplation. We all remember how 
accidents were constantly occurring on the turnpike roads, 
by the upsetting of stage coaches, and collisions between 
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them and other vehicles. So numerous indeed were these 
cases, that, notwithstanding the more formidable character of 
the steam engine, far less accidents happen by railway 
travelling than from the old-fashioned mode of conveyance. 
This may be accounted for, chiefly, from the fact, that while 
coachmen were proverbially ''given to liquor," strict sobriety 
is one of the most important qualifications for an engineer. 
So much is this qualification desiderated, that on several 
lines intoxicating liquors are prohibited to be used at all by 
the engineer, when going upon duty; and upon one in 
Ireland, none but a teetotaler can be engaged. 

Of the accidents which do occur on railways, the greatest 
portion are the result of carelessness on the part of the 
persons themselves who are injured ; while of the few that 
residt from the conduct of the companies' servants, some of 
them are the effects of intemperance. 

We recollect an engineer being some time ago brought 
before the magistrates of Manchester, charged with being 
drunk on duty, and so endangering the lives of the passen- 
gers. He had been, only a short time before, the occasion 
of an accident, which was ascribed to his drunkenness. Very 
recently an engineer was reported to have boasted over his 
cups, how he would make his engine bounce along the line to 
London ! Not long ago, a policeman on the North Mid- 
land line had been drinking at a beer-shop, and being 
excited, rashly crossed the line as the engine was advancing, 
and was killed. 

It often happens that a drunken individual is found cut in 
pieces by the wheels of the locomotive. Such a case hap- 
pened not long since on the Croyden atmospheric line. A 
drunken man having left the public-house, strayed on to the 
railway, where he was knocked down and killed by a train. 
He had been paid thirty shillings the previous n^ht (Satur- 
day), and when the accident occurred (one o'clock on Sunday 
morning) all was gone, save seven shillings and twopence. 
Other individuals have been found, in a state of intoxication, 
lying right across the line.* 

* The following extract from an American i>aper, for July, 1846, will 
show that the same consequences occur everywhere : — 

" Death on the T&ack ! • In Worcester, a few days ago, a man, by 
name B. Flagg, was upon the railroad track, intoxicated, when the cars 
were passing. The whole train passed over him ! He left a wife and four 
children. The bottle wae found in hie pocket. What a multitude of these 
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The cabmen of London are notorious for habits of intem- 
perance, although the lives of so many thousands are daily 
entrusted to them ; and it is a matter of astonishment^ that 
of the innumerable provisions of the law, some stringent 
measure is not in force, calculated to keep omnibus driving 
in the hands of sober men, and thus give to the passengers 
some guarantee that their lives should not be wantonly 
sacrificed. In the conversations which the temperance mis- 
sionaries have had with these men, it has been freely admitted, 
that nearly all the accidents which occur, and the fines that 
are imposed for furious driving, have their origin in strong 
drink. 

A cab proprietor very recendy made the following declara- 
tion :—'' Drink has been a source of great uneasiness to me, 
for my man has frequently got into trouble; and as far as I 
can recoUect, all the accidents which have happened, have 
occurred through drink, and I have had to pay the fines 
which have been imposed, in order that I might redeem my 
property ; but now he is a teetotaler , I can let my cabs go 
out, and have no fear but ihey toiU return safe*^* 

One of the most extensive mail contractors in the United 
States has made a similar statement. He says : — ** We 
seldom have an accident worthy of notice that we cannot 
trace to a glass of spirits, taken perhaps to oblige a friend, or 
a passenger, who has urged the driver to take a little ; thus 
putting his own life and the lives of his companions in 
danger, to say nothing of the loss of character and property 

to us."t 

The practice of passengers ''treating" coachmen must have 
been observed by all who have travelled by the stage, as 
well as of the coachman's '' standing treat" for some passen- 
ger, whose custom he desires to secure, on which occasions 
Jarvey never forgets to treat himself. When it is considered 
how short are the stages, and how frequent the treats, and 
the great steadiness required in holding the reins, it is 
frightful to think of the possible consequences of this dram* 

caaes are occurring wery day f Every paper which cornea to us, brings an 
account of some horrible accident or death, occasioned by intemperance. 
In heaven's name, why is it that these facts do not arouse the commu- 
nity ?" — Taunton Dew Drop, 

* National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 2, p. 41. 

t Sixth Report of the American Temperance Society. 
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drinking on the part of the driver. ''We were going," once 
said a gentleman, '' from Baltimore to Philadelphia in the 
stage. The day was cold, and the travelling exceedingly 
rough, but we had a careful driver, and fine horses, and we 
got on very well, till the driver stopped at a tavern and took 
something to drink. Almost immediately after we had 
started, the horses became fractious — ^what was the matter ? 
The driver did not now hold the reins as he held them 
before. The liquor, which for a pittance the tavern-keeper 
gave him, and he drank, began to affect his brain, his arms, 
and his hands ; its influence ran along the reins to the horses, 
an,d the generous animals, which had labored so hard and so 
well for the public good, reined and goaded by a half- 
drunken driver, became vexed even to madness. In de- 
scending a hill, the stage was overturned, and the passengers, 
with broken bones, and in imminent danger of death, experi- 
enced what hundreds of others have, namely, that the 
vexation and mischief of having drinking drivers, and poison- 
selling innkeepers, are not confined to the horses. Hun- 
dreds of lives are sacrificed to these abominable practices."* 
Of the multitude of human bones which strew the bottom 
of the ocean, and the incalculable riches which there lay 
buried beneath a waste of waters, and for ever lost to man — 
what portion may be placed to the account of strong drink ? 
That day, when the sea shall give up its dead, can alone 
fuUy declare ! We know, however, that many, very many 
of the accidents and wrecks at sea are brought about directly 
by the drunkenness of the sailors or officers of the ship ; and 
that many others might be averted by the exertions that 
would be made, were not their physical powers deadened, 
and their perceptions blunted, by alcoholic stimulation. Com- 
manders, generally, if they observe a storm coming on, will 
whet their courage, and, as they think, render themselves 
more water-proof, by a draught of grog, the real effect of 
which is to deprive them of the most essential requisites 
in peril— calmness of mind and prudence. Instead of being 
cool and collected, they are excited and rash ; and at some 
critical moment, when an opportunity of escape, or an occa- 
sion of increased danger presents itself, their perverted per- 
ceptions or disturbed judgment prevent them from embrac- 
ing the one or avoiding the other. 

* Sixth Report of the American Temperance Society. 
M 
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An old marine^ who served during die late war in the 
Indian Ocean^ informs us that almost every individual was 
drunk on board a vessel which went down^ and on which he 
himself served^ and escaped by throwing himself into the 
boat. 

Captain Brenton^ of the royal navy^ mentions a number of 
cases which had came under his own knowledge. One is 
that of a lieutenant^ commanding a erchooner on the American 
coast during the late war, who was a drunkard. The 
admiral, when speaking of his habit to the captain, asked the 
question: ''What shall I do with him?" To which Captain 
Brenton made answer: ''Sir, send him home; make an 
invdid of him, and send him home." " Then he will lose 
his bread/' said the admiral. " Sir,- ' rejoined the captain, 
" he had better lose his bread than lose his ship, and the 
lives of all his people." The admiral, however, did not send 
him home^ nor deprive him of hid command ; but he was 
allowed to sail from Halifax harbor, in Nova Scotia, with 
forty men on board. " It was known that himself and 
crew were drank when they sailed, and that is the last they 
knew of them. They ran on shore oti the Sister Bocks, tmd 
every soul perished. The mast head of the veidsel was seen 
above wat^r the next morning.*** 

A similar instance is given by the same witness. A mer- 
chant ship was driven on shore off St. Maloes, which, when 
boarded. Was found to have aU her sails set, even top-gallant 
sails at the mast head ; and all the men driihk. The only 
sober person on board was a little boy, whom they had 
pUu^ed at the hekn, though he was quite incapable of taking 
charge of it; and hence the accident. The captain had died 
at sea, which was no sooner known by the crew, than a cask 
of wine, or spirits, was hoisted up from the hold, from which 
they drank till they were drunk. 

The Bev. W. Scoresby, Vicar of Bradford, narrates 
a melancholy catastrophe that he witnessed on the Yorkshire 
coast, in which four out of eight of the crew were drowned. 
AU the men on board had got drunk, and left the helm in 
charge of a boy, who ran the vessel upon Whitby Bock. 

The case of a packet-ship is on record, which having been 
overtaken by stormy weather, and its destruction deemed 
inevitable by the crew, they left off working at the pumps, 

* Parliamentary Report, p. S30« 
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Mid raised the shout — ''To the spirit-room — ^to the spirit- 
room 1" The meaning of this was^ that^ believing death to 
be certain^ they wished to die drunk, and thus become insen- 
sible to their awfid situation! Providentially^ however^ a 
captain of the Boyal Navy^ who was a passenger on boards 
having hope of the Vessel^ and knowing what would be the 
certain result if this insane movement were not arrested^ took 
his stand at the door of the spirit-room^ with a pistol in each 
haifd^ and declared most solemnly that he would shoot the 
first man who attempted to force it. This resolute conduct 
had the desired effect^ for finding it impossible to indulge 
themselves in drunkenness^ the sailors returned to the pumps ; 
the result was^ that the vessel was brought in aafe^ and the 
sacrifice of a great number of lives avoided.* 

The well-known traveller^ Mr. J. S. Buckingham^ stated 
once at a public meetings that firom the scenes of drunken* 
ness he witnessed on board the ill-fated President, when 
coming from America^ it was his conviction, that intemperance 
w^s the c^iuse of her loss, and thi&t of the many beings with 
whom she was fireighted. 

The melancholy loss of the Rothsay Castle, by which about 
One hundred persons, out of one himdred and twenty, met a 
Watery grave, is said by the survivors to have been occasioned 
by the captain's intemperance. Mt. Purnell, Dock-master of 
Liverpool, stated to the Parliamentary Committee : ''I was 
personally acquained with the captain of the Bothsay Castle, 
and considered him a man who drank too freely of ardent 
spirits. I took a passage with him to Bangor, and advised 
him to join the Temperance Society ; but I lament to say, he 
ridiculed the idea, and used arguments to induce me to 
change my opinions, and join him in taking a glass of whisky 
punch after dinner." f Taking the advice of the friend 
whom he ridiculed, would have saved his own life, and that 
of one hundred others, sacrificed to his depraved appetite. 

" It is publicly reported by the survivors,'* says the same 
witness, '^that the Lady of the Lake, with passengers to North 
America, struck a piece of ice and sunk with most of her 
passengers and ctew, through the captain and mate being in 
a state of intoxication, and consequently unable to conduct 
file ship prudently in her perilous situation ; for it behoves 
a' person who has the command of a ship to have his wits 

• PafUamentsttiy Report, p. 255. f Ibid, p. 366^ 
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about him when near ice ; as it is not stationary like land, 
its precise situation cannot be accurately known."* 

Drunkenness and revelry were being fully indulged in on 
board the Royal George, when it capsized at Spithead ; and 
the necessary means of safety in hauling it on one side for 
repairs, were probably neglected in consequence of such 
indulgence ; the loss of one thousand lives (and of these how 
many souls fj was the dreadful result. . 

Many of the Jlres that have taken place at sea have 
originated in drunkenness, and from accidents through 
having ardent spirits on board. ** The St. George of 98 guns," 
says Captain Brenton, " was burnt at sea, and five hundred 
and fifty, or thereabout, lost." The cause of this was drun- 
kenness. '^ The boatswain's yeoman, with some other men, 
had got drunk in the boatswain^s store-room, and set fire to the 
ship." t The Ajax, of 74 guns, was destroyed by fire through 
the drunkenness of one of the officers, and three hundred 
and fifty persons were lost. The destruction of the Edgar, of 
70 guns, at Spithead; of the Hibernian, bound with 
emigrants to Australia ; and the Kent, East India-man, in 
the bay of Biscay, originated in having strong drink on board. 
The latter is said to have caught fire through the falling of a 
snuff from the lamp, into the bung-hole of a spirit cask, the 
liquor of which igniting, set the ship in- flames. 

Many of the collisions of vessels, and the running down of 
one by another, so frequently occurring, are the undoubted 
efiect of drinking. The accidents affecting individual life, 
so numerous on our rivers and seas, are also, to a very great 
extent, the effect of drinking and of drunkenness. At a meet- 
ing held in Exeter Hall, in 1844, Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, after declaring that not one punishment in a 
hundred was inflicted in the navy, but was caused by strong 
drink, added : ^^ He might say the same of all the accidents 
that took place. Hardly a man fell over-board but when a 
little confused by liquor ; he might not be what is called 
drunk, but he was rendered unsteady, and at the same time 
was influenced by a sort of fool*hardihood that led him into 
difficulties which he could not overcome. He might say the 
same of the fires that occurred; the upsetting of the boats; 
indeed, of all the dangers that hang over the naval service^ 
and it was a dangerous one, there was hardly one in a hun- 



♦ Parliamentary Report, p. 366. 



t Ibid, p. 329. 
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dred that did not arise from liquor ^^* The evidence of 
Captain Brenton amply confirms this statement. He says^ 
** During the late war, almost every accident that I ever wit- 
nessed on board ship, was owmg to drunkenness ; a number 
of boats upset, and lives lost ; men falling from the mast-head, 
and from the topsail-yards, in reefing in topsails, may be all 
attributed to drunkenness. We usually beat the quarters 
and reef topsails at sunset, in the king's service, after the 
people have had their evening's grog, and that is the time 
that our worst accidents generally happen." f 

The captain gives the case of a boat being upset through 
the drunkenness of the person in charge of it, and the 
melancholy result shows the danger of any conveyance 
being entrusted to a person under the influence of liquor. 
The master of the boat having two young women under 
his care, on whom he was desirous of playing a joke, insisted 
on his boy going up to the mast-head, that bv the heavy 
rolling of the boat from side to side, he might frighten 
them. This was his joke ; but the consequence was, that 
the boy's weight swung the boat completely over, and all, 
save the master himself, were drowned : he, however, went 
inad, and thus ended his drunken frolic. 

On land as well as sea, the Fiend Intemperance riots and 
revels in the ruin of its victims. The newspapers constantly 
teem with bloody catalogues of suicides, murders, man- 
slaughters, and accidents resulting from intemperance. In 
one of the London weekly papers published on March 15th 
of the present year (1846), not less than thirty cases of murder 
and smcide were recorded! In a number of the British 
Temperance Advocate (vol ii. p. 26), now styled the National 
Temperance Advocate, we find in one short column, headed, 
*' The Doings of Strong Drink," an account of twenty-four 
deaths and murders, and nine accidents, all resulting from 
intemperance.^ The column is so replete with melancholy 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 19, p. 299. 

t Parliamentary Report, p. 323. 

i Mo&B YiOTiMs! — Six inquests have recently been held at Rotherham, 
in fomr weeks, all caused by drunkenness. Thirteen men have died ia/ive 
tfears at a brewery near Huddersfield, but what is still worse, twelve died 
deUrious! 

Bffeots op Dkinkinq. — A married woman lately died at her own house 
in Glasgow, from the effects of immoderate drinking. When her body was 
found on the cold, damp floor, the rata had consumed part qf her feet. 
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interest^ that we here give the most remarkable cases which it 
contains. 

In the column devoted to the Doings of Strong Drink^ in 
another number of the same journal^ we find illustxations 
both of the debasing influence of intoxication upon the mind^ 
and of its wholesale spoliation. The former is rightly headed, 
" Horrible Depravity," and gives an account of two sisters 
being brought before the magistrates of the Hatton Grarden 
Police-Office, charged by their brpther with being '' drunk 
and disorderly." It appeared that on the preceding Saturday, 
the two sisters, with their mother, had gone home in a state 
of intoxication, in which condition the mother fell down 
stairs, and broke her neck. The son, having made preparation 
for the funeral, was annoyed on the following Tuesday 
morning, by the sisters coining in a drunken state into the 
house, with the intention of taking out some of the late pro- 
perty of their mother. This the son withstood, when his 
intoxicated sisters became violent, and commenced a struggle 
over the coffin, which they upset, and the body of Hmr mother 
was thrown out tipon the floor ! 

The other is an extract from the Liverpool Mercury, 
headed, '* ' Family Ruin.' — ^A family residing in this town 
was notorious for drunkenness. The wife, when in this 
state, overlaid two of her young children and killed them 
both I Soon afler, her husband beat her in a most shocking 
manner, and the consequence was, she was delivered of a 
dead child that night, and. died herself the following day, 
The husband was apprehended, tried, and committed for 

Another Case.— Two butclien, named Sinnot, were found dead^ a short 
time ago, in the house of a publican at Kilworth, after haying spent the 
night in drinking punqh. 

MuBDEB.^ An atrocious case of murder :took place lately in a low lodging- 
house in Plainstain-Close, Grass Market, Edinburgh, which originated in a 
drunken brawl. Mrs. Wemyss, the wife of a tinker, named James Wemyss, 
went home the worse for drink, words ensued, and he struck her with a 
brickbat, and then with a stool. He then got her head between his knees, 
and beat her on the back of the head till she died. After this brutal and 
outrageous murder, he put the body to bed, and took himself otE, but was 
apprehended in a few hours. 

Shocking Baebajutt. — On Monday night, January 6th, a fight took placf 
at the Church Inn, in Flixton, near Manchester, between Lawrence Wat- 
mough of that place, and an Irishman who was hawking cigars. During 
the fight, Watmough bit the Irishman's lip off, and soon after left the 
house ; and nothing was known of him till he was found in an ash-pit the 
following morning quite dead. 
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eighteen months— come out of prison with a broken heart — 
went directly to the infirmary^ where he died in a very short 
time« So that it appears^ t>ut, of a family of seven persons, 
fice of them came to a^ untimely death, within a very short 
period, by drunkenness." 

Another case £:om the Temperance Advocate illustrates 
the strange infatuation which strong drink produces in men'9 
minds, and the awful consequences to which a person may 
be led. while imder its iniSluence. A party of forge-men, 
oonsiflting of a &ther, two sons, and two or three other men, 
were having the 4rink in the forge, at a late hour, after finish- 
ing some extra job — one in addition to their day's work. The 
evil spirit beginning to work in them, harmony was expelled, 
quaueling enifued, and, sad to relate,, one pf the sons, in a fit 
of pa96ion and drunken madness, set the forge wheel a-going, 
and before his companions could stpp him, he threw himself 
on the anvil, receiving the blow of a hammer weighing nearly 
five hundred weight upon his back ! It struck him again 
upon the head, fus they were dragging his lifeless body away. 

The Bev. Dr. Scoresby, by the permission of the magis- 
trates of I4verpopl, made an investigation into the extent of 
the sudden deaths that occurred in that town, during three 
successive years ; . and he ascertained, that in twenty-three 
cases, the verdict of. the jury was — ^^'Died from excessive 
diin^g.** But this formed a very small proportion of the 
acfio^ nmnber. of deaths resulting from intemperance ; for 
after inspection of the evidence adduced at the inquests, he 
discovered, that in <me year only, there were not fewer than 
ihirty^ime pasejs i^hiph were the direct e£fects of drunkenness : 
of tins number nine were females. The verdicts were — 
''Accidental de^;" "Found drowned;" "Found dead;" 
"Lunacy;" and "Excessive drinking." 

One pf the nine females thus victimized by intemperance, 
^Irin^dng \n, a public-house, received an injury in a quarrel, 
of which she almost immediately died. Another woman, 
much addicted to drinking, was burnt to death. Another of 
sinular habits, when apparently drunk, jumped out of a 
window, and was killed. Another, a very disorderly woman, 
having been taken to Bridewell for safe custody, when in a 
state of inebriety, hanged herself. Another, accustomed to 
drinking, accompanied a sister in iniquity to a revel, where 
they drank till intoxicated ; then returning to the house of 
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one of them^ they went together to bed; but during the 
night one was taken to an eternal worlds whilst the other 
slept. Another wretched creature^ pursuing the same 
destructive habit^ was returning to her home in a state of 
drunkenness^ when she fell into the opening of a cellar^ and 
was killed upon the spot. Another case is that of an in&nt 
child^ which being taken to bed by its parents^ both of whom 
were drunk, was overlaid and smothered by the wretched 
creatures who had given it being. Another infant met its 
death from its drunken mother, who having quarreled with a 
lodger in the house, received a push which threw her off her 
balance, when she staggered and fell upon her poor tottering 
child, and killed it in a moment. 

Of the males, one in a state of intoxication fell into a 
brewer^ s tub and was scalded to death ; and several fell into 
the docks and rivers, and were drowned. One met his 
death in a most singular manner. Leaning on the side of a 
puncheon of rum, which lay on the dock quay, he indulged 
himself in a stolen draught, by sucking the liquor through a 
reed, the effect of which was, almost immediate death. 
Another who had been very much intoxicated the night 
before, under the depression of returning sobriety, cut his 
throat; while another, of similar habits, hanged himself. 
Two boatmen, in a drunken quarrel on the river, feU over- 
board, and both were drowned. One individual when half 
intoxicated fell only from th^ steps in front of a house, but 
was killed on the spot. Another, wht) had just been released 
from jail, went almost directly to the public-house, to which, 
after an interval, he repaired the second time ; and when he 
retired to bed feU into a lethargic sleep, from which he never 
awoke. One person, in a respectable situation of life, died 
of a rapid disease, stated at the inquest to have been hurried 
on by excessive drinking.* Besides these there were many 
doubtful cases favoring the belief that drunkenness was their 
chief occasion. 

It was stated hj the surgeon in attendance on an inquest, 
held in London, in 1845, on the body of an in&nt three 
months old, which had died from the effects of gin, admin- 
istered by its dnmken mother, that "Spirits to an in&nt were 
as poisonous as arsenic to an adult; and that mare than a 
thousand children annually lost their lives in the metropolis 

* Parliamentary Beport, p. 381. 
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firom that cause^ and the neglect of drunken parents^ com- 
bined.* 

The following is a list of persons who met violent deaths 
while drunk or after drinking^ in the city of Westminster, in 
the year ending July 17, 1834. It way presented to the 
Parliamentary Committee by the coroner, John Heiiry Cell, 
Esq. The list container the cases of twenty-four persona, 
twenty of whom are stated ta have been inveterctte 
dnmkards: — • . . . 

(I) 1833, July 27.-rJames Phillips,* aged 40; accidentally 
drowned — had been dainking. ^ 

(5) August fr.-^Elizabeth Maktin, aged 64 ; accidentally 
burnt*— K?a« drunk when her. clothes caught fire. 

(3) August 19. — ^AUeu AUinighaiir^ aged 78'; accidentally 
killed by a Ml — vbai dffmk at the time. 

(4) August 26. — ^Alexander Macphersbn, ag'ed 45; acci- 
dental, by a fall — then drunk. 

(6) August 30.— ^ohn Jacob Schmid, aged 32 ; died from 
having cut his throat, when lus' mind was ex6ited by excessive 
drinking. 

(6) September 13.— George Bathufst,* aged . 33 ; found 
drowned ; had had £400 left to him^ when he took to drink- 
ing, and at times, when under the influence of liquor, was 
mad. 

(7)— September 30. — ^Mary Steers, aged 65 ; found 
drowned — had been drinking. 

(8) October 11. — James Horam, aged 46; accidental by 
a £eJ1, when he teas intoxicated. 

(9) November 19. — ^William Williams, aged 66; apo- 
plexy — had been drinking the night before — ^was subject to 
fits iifler drinking. 

(10) November 29. — Susan Steward, aged 33 ; died from 
excessive drinking. 

(II) November 30. — Henry Huggins, aged 48 ; apoplexy 
— ^brought on by excessive drinking. 

(12) December 17. — John Dunn, aged 37; apoplexy — 
had been drunk daily. 

(13) — ^December 28. — ^Eliza Briganshaw, aged 20 ; found 
drowned — ^was upon the town — when in liquor , had said she 
would drown or poison herself. 

(14) 1884^ January 26. — ^Bichard Hurles Pontifex, aged 

* London Newspaper. 
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40 ; liinacj ; hanged. Frequently came home late at night 
intoxicated. 

(16) April 8. — John Keames^ aged 30 ; yisitation of God 
*--*-had been a great drinker at times; was drunk the night 
before the morning of his death. 

(16) April 28.— William Dugind, aged 40 ; died from 
excessive drinking-^woB a man in good circumstances; 
aioeraged two bottles of rum per day ! 

(17) May 21. — Edward Eowley, aged 22; accidentally 
drowned-«-4Lad been drinking all day / went into the water^ 
could swim, but sank without struggling. 

(18) June IS. — -l^bert Blair, aged 89 ; lunacy; poisoned ; 
his wife had left him in consequence of his drunken habits ; 
he had been drinking before he poisoned himself. 

(19) June 25. — ^Thomas Sims, aged 56; lunacy; cut 
throat-^^eat drunkard*— um inioxioaied before he committed 
the act. 

(20) June 25. — ^James Britdebank; natural death— u^eM 
drunk, and had been fighting ; erysipdas ensued. 

(21) June 26.— William Keith, aged 85; accidentally 
drowned; could swim; had been drinking preriously to 
going in to bathe ; was a drunkard. 

(22) June 27.— John Branch, aged 85 ; l^na(7; cut throat; 
had been a drinker — smelt of rum when wounded. 

(23) July 7. — ^William Emerson, aged 29; died from 
the rupture of a blood vessel — ^had been a great drinker, and 
attributed his illness to it. 

(24) July 12. — ^Margaret Thompson, aged 24; lunacy; 
hanged. Sad drunk so that it was considered she had 
iiffured her mind.* 

This list, however, gives but a very imperfect conception 
of the actual proportibn of premature deaths produced by 
intoxicating liquor ; for many deaths, resulting from diseases 
which were eith^ caused or hurried on by drinking, would 
not come under the coroner's cognizance, as he himsdtf 
declared : — " I have no doubt," he said, '* but that many die 
from the effects of drunkenness, which are unknown to me." 
Besides diseases engendered by strong drink, a man under 
its influence may fidl, and receive an injury which may result 
in a lingering death. A case of this description recently 
occurred to our own knowledge. 

* Parliamentary Report, pp. 290-1. 
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Nearly all the murders and manslaughters that take place 
are, directly or indirectly, the effects of drunkenness ; and in 
the former case, two indiyiduals perish, the yictim and the 
yictindzer. 

We can count from memory, twelve deaths, all springing 
from drunkenness, that have occurred, for the most part, 
within the period of eighteen months, in our own town. 
Had we kept an account, and made diligent inquiry during 
the same period, we have no doubt but that the real number 
would hare been found treble the aboye. Three deaths out 
of the twelve, were from accidents to drunken persons upon 
the premises of the publicans, who had taken both the silver 
and sanity of the deceased in exchange for their liquors. 
The first occurred on the morning of the first sabbath of 
184$. The injured person was understood to be a native of 
London, where his wife and family were residing at the time. 
He had come to Macclesfield for wqrk, but giving way to 
drinking, he was turned out of a public-house late on the 
Saturday night in a state of intoxication, and was found 
the next morning in one of the brewing departments, 
quite dead. He had got into an upper part of the building, 
and there lain down to sleep, during which he must have 
turned himself over and fiillen down the trap, being dis- 
covered lying stretched upon his back, over a barrel, on the 
ground floor. The second was brewer to the house at which 
he had been drinking. He fell from the top of ten or a 
dozen steps, and was killed. The third occurred in the last 
week of 1845. The individual had been drinking at a house 
we can see from the table we are writing on, went out 
drunk, laid himself down among the horses in the stable, and 
was trampled to death. 

Dr. Edgar of Bel&st, in his evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, mentions four lists made out by various 
persons in Ireland, of individuals who had come to untimely 
deaths through drunkenness, which most forcibly exhibit the 
extent of the eviL One of these lists contained the names of 
thirteen persons, who had each met with an untimely end 
through drinking, within two miles of Fortodown, and within 
three months of the same year. Three of them had been 
drinking deep over night, and on the next morning were all 
found dead beside each other, in the same bed ! Two other 
lists were frimished by individuals residing within half-a- 
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dozen miles of each other. One contained the names of 
twenty-seven persons who had lived in one small district, 
and had all perished through drunkenness, within the recol- 
lection of the young man who wrote the list. The other, 
containing the names of thirty-seven, was made out by a 
gentleman who had known them all. They had lived in a 
country district, within two miles of his own house, and were 
all known and acknowledged to have come to premature 
deaths through intemperance. The fourth comprised the 
names of twenty-two persons, who had lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the writer, and had all perished miserably from 
drunkenness. Twelve had died by drowning while drunk. 
Five perished in ditches by the road side ; and five died of 
injuries inciirred through drunkenness.* 

The numbers who annually die in hospitals and infirmaries 
are, to a great extent, victims of strong drink. According to 
the Rev. "W. Scoresby -s calculation before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1884, the number of inquests alone from this 
cause, held annually in the United Kingdom, was six thousand 
four hundred; but from observation and research, we may cal- 
culate that for each of such inquests, there are nine or ten 
other cases of mortality arising from intemperance ;t and 
therefore, if we multiply the above number by ten, we shall 
have sixty -four thousand; and by adding the sum multiplied 
to that by which we multiply it, we shall have seventy 
thousand four hundred as the number of deaths annually 
taking place at the above period from intemperance! At 
present, however, about one-sixth of the whole population 
have renounced the use of strong drink, and therefore, if we 
deduct one-sixth, and say nothing of the increase of popula- 
tion, we shall have still upwards of sixty thousand deaths 
annually occurring in the United Kingdom from the effects 
of drinking alcoholic liquors I 

Here, reader, is a subject of startling interest for your 
reflection : sixty thousand of your countrymen and women 
annually fall victims to the drinking customs, which you 

* Parliamentary Beport, Appendix, No. 2, p. 427. 

t Dr. Gordon of the London Hospital, in his evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, stated from accounts he had kept of the thousands 
of sick cases coming under his obserration during the year, that after 
making every allowance, and even striking out some of the least marked 
cases, there were 65 out of every 100 clearly arising from strong drink I 
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perhaps, as one member of society, tolerate and uphold — a 
host of human beings, equal to the population of one of our 
large towns, annually swept from among us by intoxicating 
liquor ! And though, by being taken from the whole popula- 
tion, this wholesale destruction is not so sensibly felt, yet it 
is, statistically, equal to the annual destruction of a second- 
rate town. It is virtually the same as though the Pottery 
district of Staffordshire, with its inhabitants, had been last 
year engulphed by an earthquake ; and for the present, the 
effect will be numerically the same as though the six cities 
of Lincoln, Hereford, Salisbury, Lichfield, Peterborough, 
Wells, and Ely ; or, those of Oxford, Cambridge^ and Can- 
terbury, had shared the like fate ; and in two years it will be 
almost equal to the destruction of the three counties of £ut- 
land, Westmorland, and Huntingdon ! What an annual 
harvest of havoc is here ! We sow the wind, and we reap 
the whirlwind. The cofiQns of these sixty thousand, interred 
side by side, would require a grave seventeen miles long ; at 
the head of which might be erected a vast stone, with em- 
blems of intemperance sculptured upon it, and bearing the 
inscription, "Herb lie the Victims of England's Drink- 
ing Customs.'* 



SECTION IV. 
MORALITT versus THB DBIKKINO CUSTOMS. 

"We will now consider the effects of the parent's intem- 
perance upon the conduct, and consequent well-being, of his 
children, and, through them, upon society. There are three 
things especially requisite for the interests and respectability 
of society, of which drunkenness, in perhaps every case, to a 
greater or less extent, deprives a family. The first of the 
three is .food / the second clothing ; and the third education, 
each of which has its bearings upon morality. 

A sufficient supply of food, of proper quality, is indispensa- 
ble for the due performances of the functions of nature; which, 
if neglected, produce sickness and debility ; yet how many 
out of the thousands of drunkards' children are there, who, 
during the whole or greater part of the week, do not expe- 
rience an insufficiency of food ? Thousands of children are 
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at the present moment starving for the bread that ought to 
be purchased with the money which their heartless parents 
expend in drunkenness. Many of them actually go begging 
from door to door^ and thus maintain themselves. In the 
mills they have been known to be supported almost entirely 
by the bits^ scraps^ and crusts^ which other children, out of 
charity, have given them from their own meals — ^their wages 
being at the same time spent in drink by their parents. It 
is rare that such children experience the satisfaction derived 
from a hearty meal. They do not, indeed, eat for the satis- 
faction of hunger, but merely to appease it — ^not to supply 
the demand of nature, but to deaden the pain arising from 
the importunity of its calls — ^the quantity of the food secured 
from the profligacy of an intemperate parent being unequal 
to nature's demands. In conisequence of this privation, the 
child is induced to avail itself of occasions when its hunger 
may be appeased by means neither moral nor legal. The 
following incidents will illustrate the starvation resulting 
from drunkenness. 

A man who is now a teetotaler, but had been a drunkard 
for about ten years, left his home, in London, on one 
occasion, to indulge in a drunken debauch. After a number 
of days, when sobriety had returned and brought reflection 
with it, he approached the house wherein he had left his 
family ; but discovered that while he had been drinking, the 
bailiff had taken possession of his chatties, and turned both his 
aged mother and his wife and children out into the streets. 
Having got intelligence of their being in a certain obscure 
part of the city, he repaired to the place ; and after winding 
his way through the damp dark passage^which led to their 
miserable abode, he hid himself in a recess, from a dread, 
perhaps, of encountering, and a curiosity to observe, the 
effects of his profligacy. In one comer sat, in solemn 
silence, his poor broken down and aged mother ; while in 
another, on a shattered chair, sat his much-abused and almost 
heart-broken wife, his children clinging around her. The 
first words that caught his ear were from his little girl, who 
looking piteously up in her mother's face, said : — '' Mother, 
I'm 80 hungry.^* This was more than he could endure in his 
reflective moments. A thrill went through his heart as he 
heard the plaintive cry of his famishing child, and beheld 
the tears of bitterness chase each other down the cheeks of 
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her whom he had sworn at the altar to cherish and support. 
'^My son/* said the wife, when her weeping had so fer 
subsided as to allow her to speak — ''my son, go to the 
Comer, and ask the grocer, for Grod's sake, to give ns some- 
fliing to keep ns from starvation I'' The next moment the 
barefooted son, half-naked and half-starved, passed his faliier 
in the recess ; and after a short absence, returned to teU his 
distracted mother that the grocer refused to give him any- 
thing. Bising up, she cast around her a half-despairing 
look, but observing some of the children's ragged clothes, 
she took them up in her hand, and pausing for some time, as 
if she was studying how to make them go the farthest, she 
bade her son go and get three-halfymtce toorth of potatoes 
for them ! He did so ; and as he entered with the wretched 
provision, his little sister exclaimed: — ^ Now we can have 
someAing to eat, can't we, mother ?'*♦ 

The privations caused by intemperance, however, are not 
always felt in the way above detailed ; but they are, neverthe- 
less, endured, in a greater or less degree. A man who is given 
to the vice, may affect to look big in the world, and succeed 
in deceiving his associates, as to the injury which his pro- 
fligacy inflicts upon his family, yet the wrong exists, though 
home in silence. Thousands of wives, and tens of thousands 
of children, are now mourning unseen and unpitied ; while 
the heartless victimizer of their happiness is looking the very 
picture of complaisance and contentment, in the tap or bar- 
parlor of the pubHc-house. A marked instance in point oc- 
curred some two years ago. An individual, with whom cir- 
cumstances gave us a partial intimacy, died very suddenly 
through drinking. He was one of those dnmkards who, 
though not very frequently known to be disgracefully intoxi- 
cated, was yet very frequently elevated. He was a constant 
attendant at various public-houses, where he was treated by 
the pubHcans as an uncommon personage. This, they were 
obliged to do, to secure his custom ; for it was his idol, as it 
is also of most others attending the har-parhry to look big; 
and his success was very complete; for almost every one 
considered him a very respectable man. His death, how- 
ever, imdeceived his acquaintances ; for when the coroner's 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 19, p. 81 1.— The above is not a 
mere fiction of the imagination, but an account of a fact, as giTcn by the 
mim himself. 
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jury sat upon his body, he was found extended upon a 
board, or shutter , in the chamber so lately his own. Nothing 
like a bedstead was to be seen in the house. In fact, he and 
his wife and children had lain on bedding spread out upon 
the floor y and yet this man had carried on his deception for 
years. He had always spent largely at the public-house; 
while up to the period of his death, his associates were 
unaware that his family were suffering through his intempe- 
rance. He was actually buried with money which his poor 
wife obtained by ike pauming oi his apparel! This man 
was the father of several children. 

Where food, whiqh is so immediately necessary to the 
support of life, does not escape the predatory inroads of 
intemperance, it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
clothing, a secondary object, should not suffer from the same 
indulgence. Accordingly, we find the drunkard's children, 
in most instances, with as many shreds and rags hanging 
about them as a ship in distress. Being, in consequence, unfit 
for the company of respectable children, they are under the 
necessity of associating with the lowest characters they can 
find, by whom they are instructed in all manner of evil. 

In every instance in which food and apparel are diminished 
by a parent's drunkenness, we may be certain that education 
is neglected. The flrst of these three is imperatively 
demanded by nature, and must, to some extent, be supplied. 
The second is demanded by the climate, the lowest sense of 
decency, and by the law ; and, therefore, it too must be 
furnished in some degree. But education — ^the educing, 
proper training, and instructing of the mind — ^is neither 
enforced by the law nor by nature ; but is optional on the 
part of the parent : and as it is in some measure expensive, 
and requires a degree of attention, the drunkard is in- 
different to it. 

Indeed he has not sufficient time at his disposal to attend to 
such a matter I The tap-room, or the bar-parlor, engrosses 
the whole of his leisure. But were it otherwise, and he 
could possibly, for a few moments in the day, break himself 
away from his drinking companions, he has neither the 
inclination nor the means ; — the service of his belly-god 
absorbs the whole. It was emphatically observed by a 
witness before the Parliamentary Committee, that he had for 
a long time been in the habit of visiting the poor of the 
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Metropolis, and while he always found temperate people 
anxious to avail themselves of every opportunity for the 
education of their children, persons of intemperate habits 
always evinced an entire absence of anxiety in the matter ; 
and not only so, but there was the greatest difficulty in 
getting their children to school by any means. ''We in- 
variably find,'' he said, '' that when the children are kept 
away from the schools, their parents are intemperate 
people."* 

Even many persons of intemperate habits, who are ac- 
quainted with the value of education in their own cases, are 
most criminally careless about the .mental culture of their 
offspring. We know one of this description, who was once a 
silk manu&cturer, but now a working man, who, nevertheless, 
affects to hold his head very high in the class to which he is 
reduced, and in which his profligate habits are likely to keep 
him. He has two sons, both of whom are married, and 
though he was himself educated in a superior manner for 
his day, one of the sons informed us, that his father never 
expended a farthing on either of them in the way of educa- 
tion. Our informant, some months back, had the oppor- 
tunity of filling a foreman's situation in a timber yard in 
London ; but his ignorance of arithmetic and writing was an 
insurmountable obstacle to his entering upon the office, and 
he was, therefore, under the necessity of continuing to earn 
his bread by mere manual labor. 

A child thus neglected is not only deprived of lucrative 
emplojrment, and of many personal advantages, but also of 
various means of rendering himself serviceable to his fellows. 
Possessing moreover, in consequence of this neglect, the less 
knowledge of right and wrong, as well as a less degree of 
moral restraint, he is exceedingly liable to fall into error and 
temptation, and to acquire some of the many vices practised 
around him.f 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 9. 

t It was stated by Br. K. G. Dods» to the Parliamentary Committee, 
that the progress of many of the students, qualifying themselves for learned 
professions, was materially affected by habits of drunkenness, contracted 
through drinking " as a relief from study." In those instances where this 
relief was freely indulged, ** the parties were generally negligent of study, 
or soon became so." So great was the effect of this habit in retarding the 
progress of the students, that an eminent practitioner stated on one occasion 
in his class-room, that he had noticed the regular attendance of many pro- 
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While such facts are deeply to be deplored, they would 
yet be deserving of comparatively little coDsideration, were 
they confined to the drunkard's own offspring. But such is 
not the case. The example of his ill-bred child exerts a 

mising young men np to the Christmas holidays, but after the recess, he 
was grieved to find that numbers of the same students came to the lectures 
rery irregularly. This he ascribed to the habits of drinking into which 
they had been led during the Christmas vaeation. The consequences of 
this neglect in the learned professions is greatly detrimental to society in 
general. The world, no doubt, might now have been blessed with numerous 
discoveries in science and philosophy, of which it has no conceptions, and 
delighted with many beautiful productions of art and poetry it possesses not, 
if the minds of many of the Sons of Genius had not been penrerted* or 
prematurely prostrated, by intemperate habits. 

It is a remarkable fact— one indeed that at first thought seems not a little 
strange, and which has been converted into an objection to total abstinence — 
that numbers of the highest geniuses, and first-rate workmen, have been great 
drinkers. But though this fitct is referred to as if strong drink were the 
cause of their superior talents and attainments, it requires but a slight 
consideration to perceive that the very reverse is the case — ^that their 
superior powers are the eeuise of their drunkenness. A working man, for 
instance, if he is a skilfal hand, is entrusted with the execution of the most 
important work ; and from a feeling of respect for its due performance, or to 
encourage him to perseverance, his employer wiU frequently treat him with 
a glasSf by which habits of dissipation are in numberless instances acquired ; 
the formation of which habits is, unfortunately, facilitated in his case, by 
the higher wages which his skill secures. The case is similar with respeet 
to literary, scientific, or other inteUectual superiority. This is certain of 
securing to its possessor the respect of his acquaintances. His company be- 
comes courted ; and each friend vies with the rest in testifying his esteem, by 
the usual methods of feasting and drinking. The inn, the tavern, or the club, 
afford especial opportunity for the meeting and mingling of such characters ; 
and from the prevalence of drunken politicians, school-masters, and literary 
men, we see to what extent such opportunity is made available. A person 
whom we know, the master of a well-attended school, and who is reputed to 
be the first mathematician and astrcmomer for some distance round the town 
in which he resides, is notorious for his drunkenness. In a village five miles 
from his residence, is another school-master, whom we also know to be 
extremely intemperate. He is described'by the villag^ers as a rare scholar, 
but a great drunkard. In another village, about the same distance in an 
opposite direction, is another schoolmaster, who, like the preceding one, is 
"rare" and "^rea*." 

As to drunken poUtidans, we could very readily find 658 in any large 
town, with which to stock the House of Commons. 

Literature also abounds with intemperate professors. "Walk to their 
monuments, and see their ages at death/ (once spake the bard who at 
another time said : — 

* O could I write that I m3rself might save 
Prom this one curse, this sure untimely grave I ') 

• • • * • 

The public answer—' They should not drink;* but of the very persons 
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baneful influence upon the children of his sober and indus- 
trious neighbors ; and it is much owing to this cause that 
the vast machinery now in operation for the elevation of 
society^ makes such little progress in its first step — mental 
ctdture. 

A striking illustration of the condition to which drunken- 
ness^ in this respect^ tends to reduce society, was read from a 
document in evidence to the Parliamentary Committee. It 
was stated that '^ In one mill, in which there were 170 persons 
employed, in little more than three years, twenty-four got 
married. Of these, thirteen were females, and eleven males. 
Of the females, it was ascertained, that one had had three 
children before she was twenty-one years of age, and of four 
others, each had two before they had attained the same age. 
Ten were mothers, or in a way to become such, before 
they were married, and /our were separated from their 
husbands before they had been married twelve months. Out 
of the thirteen, only one knew how to make her husband a 
shirt/ and only four knew how to mend one! Of the eleven 
males, four only knew how to write their oum names y and 
only two could add four figures in addition ; btU all could 
play at cards in ihe public-housed ^ 

The child of the drunkard is also exceedingly liable to 
acquire the intemperate habits of the parent. Of the many 
families we can ourself call to mind, who have been reared up 
since their parents took to habits of drunkenness, not one 
is exempt from this rule ; each &mily has in it one or more 
characters who are drunkards, and many of (hem frequenters 
of prisons. One drunken parent, for instance, out of four 
children, has a son a drunkard, who has been at various times 

who are adyising them, the next sentence is — 'Come, take a single glass 
vfitk me — a gla$8 cannot hurt you,' The Poet refuses, again is pressed; 
he knows it hurts him, but is afraid to disoblige his friend— he is a sub- 
scriber The next gentleman he meets with does the same: perhaps 

another enters, and another glass is the consequence." * 

Shakesx>ere, though not habitually intemperate, is said to hare died of a 
fever brought on by drinking at a revel of his literary acquaintances. Bums 
and Byron are well-known instances of a later period. Coleridge, CampbeU, 
De Quincey, with the teetotal apostates, Nicholson, "The Airedale Poet," 
Prince, and Bevelin, are examples of the present age. Now all such charac- 
ters are greatly concerned in the education of society, and hence their intern' 
perance becomes a national grieyance and calamity. 



* Vide the Life of John Nicholson, p. xx. 
t Parliamentary Report, p, 372. 
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in jail; and lie had a daughter, who, in consequence of 
keeping evil company, came to a violent death. Another has 
a son, a drunkard, who has often been in prison, and whose 
cruelty occasioned his wife's death. Of the two sons of 
another drunkard, one has been a notorious character and 
frequently in prison ; and the other, though young, gives no 
promise of good. Another drunkard has two children, both 
daughters, one of whom is a drunkard, who has been in 
prison, it is supposed, between twenty and thirty times. 
Three sons of another family, the father of which is a 
drunkard, have been transported, after numerous imprison- 
ments ; and one daughter of another, the mother of which is 
a drunkard, died a year ago in a brothel, afl;er a brief career 
of prostitution. In another family, consisting of five persons, 
the mother is a bloated drunkard, the father an occasional 
one, and the two daughters and one son are like their mother, 
confirmed inebriates. The husband of one on coming home 
from work, has at various times found his lovely spouse 
extended the whole of her length upon the house floor in the 
most glorious state of oblivion. The son is also married, 
and his wife has become, like himself, a drunkard. With the 
exception of the husbands of the two daughters, they are an 
entire family of drunkards. Most of these families reside 
within a bow-shot of our own abode, and are each more or 
less familiar to us. Indeed, we neither know, nor have ever 
heard of, a single family brought up under a drunken parent, 
in which one or more of the members have not turned out 
drunkards, or bad characters. 

A female in London who was a drunkard, and suffering 
destitution in consequence, in conversation with a temperance 
missionary said : *' My father was a great drunkard ; he had 
six children, all of whom have become drunkards." Another 
woman, the wife of a drunkard, on one occasion declared, 
that she had four sons, all of wham were drunkards y and that 
a ^fih had but a short time ago died through intemperance. 
Another, likewise the wife of a drunkard, affirmed, that of 
their fifteen children then living, there was not one good in 
the whole number : several, like the father, being drunkards/ 

We some time since cut from the columns of the Sentinel 
newspaper, the following police case, strikingly demonstrative 
of the evil influence which an intemperate parent's example 

• Vide National Temperance Chronicle, No. 28, p. 69. 



has upon the morals of his family. — ^^A haggard looking old 
man was placed at the bar of the Clerkenwell Police Court, 
charged with creating a mob in the streets, while in a state 
of intoxication. It appeared that some years previously, the 
prisoner was one of the richest jewellers in that parish, but 
through intemperance had lost both business and property, 
and had actually been under the necessity of applying to the 
work-house for relief. The effect of his example upon his 
family was, that four of his sons, who ought to have been 
now filling high situations in society, have been transported.** 

"Of three hundred and forty-three children committed to the 
House of Correction at Boston, during one year, two hundred 
and fifty-seven are known to have had intemperate parents ; 
and of the remaining eighty-six, not twenty are known to 
have been the offspring of temperate fathers and mothers." * 

In the month of November, 1844, a penitent prostitute in 
London was induced by the temperance missionary to sign 
the pledge, after which he procured her admission into the 
Refuge for the Destitute. The girl conducted herself well 
in the institution, and when visited by her mother, she pre- 
vailed upon her to join the temperance society. The mother 
accordingly repaired to the missionary the following day, and 
requested that she might sign, saying : '^ I see now, that the 
mother of a family cannot be too sober. My poor girl had 
not the best of examples set her^ or she would not be where 
she is."t 

Another unfortunate girl, accosting the same missionary, 
said — " Young as I am, drink has ruined me. My father 
died a drunkard, and my mother is now on her death-bed 
through drink, and I am a lost character ; but I'll sign, and 
txy to do better." J 

In some instances, so depraved has the vice of intemperance 
rendered the mind of its victim, that example alone has not 
been suffered to operate upon the conduct of the child ; but 
for the purpose of indulging in intoxication, its wretched 
parent has instructed it to steal. " I know a female, now a 
widow," said a witness before the Parliamentary Committee, 
** the aunt of a most celebrated and distinguished vocalist of 
this country, who began to indulge in the practice of gin 
drinking ; the consequence was, that the habit increased upon 

* National Temperance Chronide, No. 2Q, p. 328. 
t Ibid, No. 22, p. 349. J Ibid, No. 22, p. 349. 
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Stances resulting from his intemperance, tend to confirm this 
vicious disposition. He loses all sympathy with his species, 
becomes selfish, malicious, cruel, and reyengeful, not only to 
his own kind in general, but even to those of his own family; 
and hence it is that he so often becomes amenable to the 
law. Instead of ascribing all this to his own perverse- 
ness, he believes it to arise from the persecuting spirit of 
society : he looks upon himself as an injured man, as one 
marked out for the spleen of his fellows — and blinded with 
this delusion he determines, with a mad and furious zeal, to 
oppose every thing which may hinder him in the gratification 
of his propensities, or arrest him in the courses to which they 
lead. Indeed, he declares an open war against virtue, 
fancying it, in his disturbed brain, to be the cause of his 
misery. 

The animosity felt and expressed by drunkards against the 
law and its officers, is a proof of the last part of our statement : 
that they are selfish, is made manifest from the little attention 
which they pay anything besides their oton gratification ; for 
considering liberality in any point, it will be found, as a rule, 
that drunkards are //liberal. They will not subscribe a penny 
to any national or charitable movement, and though some of 
them will talk loudly in the tap-rooiii, or bar-parlor, upon the 
importance and efficacy of co-operation, all that can ever be got 
from them are sound and bluster ; while as regards the crtcel 
disposition that drunkenness engenders, but too many exam- 
ples can be adduced.* 

We have made allusion already to the cruel treatment of a 
drunken husband, by which the life of his wife was terminated 
at about the age of twenty-two. We have a drunken villain 
now in view, who, without doubt, ha« been the murderer of 
two wives, the last of whom died and was buried with two 
black and swollen eyes ! 

Not long ago a drunken ruffian named Reece was brought 
up in a London Police court, charged with assaulting his 
wife, who appeared against him '^with a face one mass of 

* That frequent but false Liberality of Drinkers, which consists in 
expending upon their pottle-yWendis that cash which really belong^ to their 
families^ does in fact arise, not from a feeling of benevolence, but from sheer 
eelfishneBB, The portion of brain primarily and principally excited, on these 
occasions, is not the lofty coronal region where the pure Lore of Man resides, 
but the low and lateral organ of Love of Praise ! It is not the happiness of 
others which the Drinker seeks, but their approbation of himself. — Db. Lees. 
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bruises^ one of her eyes dreadfully swollen, ^^A, holding four 
of her front teeth in her hand!** In the words of the police 
report, '' the poor creature had merely asked him for money 
to procure food for herself and two children, which he was 
taking out with him to spend at the public-house ; and while 
entreatingly cUnging to him to persuade him, he struck her a 
tremendous blow on the eye, which sent her reeling into her 
landlady's parlor. There she dropped in a state of insensi- 
bility ; and while lying in that condition, he kicked her with 
all his force about the body and £ace : kicked out four of her 
front teeth, and was proceeding with further violence, when 
her screams attracted succour."* 

Sometime before this occurrence, a case was reported of a 
man who, on receiving his wages on the Saturday night, 
repaired home, and throwing five shillings into his wife^s lap, 
bade her go and redeem his boots, which he had pledged 
during the w^k for drink, and also buy son|^thing for 
Sunday's fare. To redeem the boots would require four 
shillings, and there would then be one left on which to pass 
the Sunday 1 Upon his wife's remonstrating with him for 
his unreasonableness, he commenced a most brutal attack 
upon her, and when her cries brought assistance, she was 
discovered in one comer with her body bent almost double, 
through pain. 

In the London papers of the very last week, two cases are 
given of attempted suicides by women jumping into the 
Thames, both of whom were driven to it through the cruel 
tre<xtment of drunken husbands. '' One was the wife of a gentle- 
man (?) holding an office of trust in the city, who having 
dined at the London tavern went home late and commenced 
abusing her." The other case is that of the woman Clarke, 
who threw her three children over Battersea bridge, by 
which two were drowned, and was attempting to leap in 
herself when she was seized. Her attempt to drown her 
children along with herself, she stated, arose from the fear 
that they would suffer want, should she commit suicide and 
leave them behind her. Her brutish husband was drinking 
at the time of the tragical act. He had for a long time been 
in the habit of coming home drunk and ill-treating her j and 
on a late occasion, used such violence as to knock her head 
through the panel of the door! On the morning of the 
infanticide, and attempted suicide, he had doubled his fist in 

* London Paper. 
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her face in going out^ at the same time making use of the 
expression : *^ I'll come home thundering drunk, and I'll be 
hung for you." 

It has been stated of the wife of a reclaimed drunkard, 
that '* for more than twenty years , she was never two months 
together without having a black eye."* 

The case of the woman at Cumberland, who, about a year 
ago, burnt her young child to death by holding it on the fire, 
because it told its father of her drunken habits, strikingly 
exhibits the heartlessness produced by drinking. 

An inhuman mother was brought before the magistrates of 
Westminster a few months ago, on a charge of mal-treating 
her infant child. She had been drinking in some gin-shop, 
and having a quarrel with another woman, she threw her 
child out of her arms, and rushed upon the other to fight. 
One of the women drinking in the house, picked up the 
child from the floor, when the mother ran towards her, and 
snatching it from her hold, held it up to her mouth, and 
with her teeth tore a large piece from the fleshy part of 
the thigh, the blood streaming from it and besmearing her 
face as she held it between her teeth ! 

Not many months before this, an intoxicated woman was 
observed to make what seemed an effort to throw her child 
over one of the bridges into the Thames ; and when frus- 
trated in this by a policeman, she attempted its destruction by 
thrusting it imder the wheels of a wagon ! 

The case of those two monsters, Mr. and Mrs. M'D ^1, 

of the A— d r U ■ n notoriety, though not so sangtd- 

nary as the preceding instances, is yet highly illustrative of 
the heartlessness which drunkenness produces and supports 
in the breasts of its victims. These wretches, it will be 

recollected, were governor and governess of the A — d ^r 

U— n work-house. Both were notorious drunkards ; and 
from circumstances which came to light, a judicial investiga- 
tion was instituted by the Poor Law Commissioners, into the 
manner in which they had behaved in their respective 

offices ; from which it appeared, that Mr. M'D ^1 was in 

the habit of defrauding the inmates of portions of their 
scanty fare. To such an extent did he carry his heartless 
peculations, it was stated, that the men who worked at 
lone-crushing were driven by the pangs of hunger to pick 
the bones of the pieces of green, putrid, stinking flesh 

• Ipswich Tracts, No. 33. 
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occasionally found adhering to them, and even to stick the 
foul rancid marrow from them as a luxury ! ! Occasionally, 
they would quarrel like dogs, and rob each other of bones, 
on which more than usual flesh was found ! It was proved 
also, that ale had been ordered as medicme, for a poor, 
starved, half-dying woman, and though it was charged for, 
it was not given to her. Tea was even kept from the 
sickj and the milk allowed to them was diluted with 
water. Kapacity like this could not be perpetrated unless 
the mind had been hardened against all moral impres- 
sion; and the capability of M'D ^1 and his wife to 

carry on their work of plunder and starvation, was clearly 
derived from the bottle. They were frequently so drunk as 
to quarrel with each other, and even fight; arousing the 
inmates of the house in the dead of the night by their brawls. 
On one of these occasions, when the inmates entered the 
room in which they had been fighting, the governess was 
found with blood streaming down her fiice and bosom, from 
the violence of the governor, who fell on the fioor as he was 
making an attempt to reach down a gun with which to shoot 
some one in the room. In this state he lay, cursing and 
swearings and unable to rise. The governess was nearly 
as drunken as himself. He was known to have been drunk 
to such a degree while reading prayers, as to be unable 
to read them straightforward. *^The Lord's prayer and 
another he read twice over.*' 

The case of the murderer Johnstone, captain of the ship 
Tory, is another instance of that brutality and recklessness of 
human Kfe, which characterize the drunkard's mind. This 
man, finding a spirit of dissatisfaction prevailing among his 
crew on the homeward voyage from China, naturally became 
anxious for his own safety, as well as that of his valuable 
cargo, and during the earlier part of the voyage manifested a 
degree of prudence ; but having hailed a vessel and brought 
off a quantity of spirits, he thenceforth acted more like a 
madman, and took the very steps calculated to drive his 
men to mutiny. He had those whom he most dreaded 
brought before him, when he openly charged them with 
plotting against his life, a charge altogether unfounded ; and 
without waiting for proof of their guilt, cut and slashed at 
them with his sword, and ordered his creatures to fire pistols, 
charged with powder only, in their faces. Afterwards he 
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had them put in irons ; and again^ in this defenceless state^ 
cut and mangled them in every part of the hody. 

It was stated by a witness during the trials that one of his 
victims was hacked from head to foot ^ as though his body had 
been a chopping-block ! It was hardly possible, he said, to 
put the finger on any part of the body without touching a 
wound ! To carry out his bloody purpose upon this unfor- 
tunate being, the captain had him tied up in his cabin, (when 
from loss of blood he was no longer able to stand) by a chain 
which passed round his neck, and in that position he 
amused himself by cutting at him ! In this manner he dis- 
patched two of his crew, besides wounding and maiming 
several others ; while his chief mate leapt overboard and 
was drowned, that he might avoid his brutality. During all 
these bloody proceedings, Johnstone was under the excite- 
ment of alcohol. Such an impression did this atrocious 
conduct produce upon the crew, and so sensible were they 
of the real cause of it, that after their arrival at London, four 
of them being visited by a temperance advocate, all readily 
renounced intoxicating liquors, and became members of the 
temperance society ; saying they ^' felt confident that Captain 
Johnstone would never have acted in so barbarous a manner, 
if he had not been given to drink.*'* At the present time, 
we understand that there is another captain suffering impri- 
sonment for life for a similar but more aggravated crime .even 
than this, he having murdered efoery hand on board except 
the cabin boy. This too was through strong drink. 

Intoxicating liquor is found very convenient in inspiring 
men, in the hour of battle, with that barbarous courage which 
enables them to imbrue their hands in the life-blood of their 
fellows ; and previously to a naval engagement, it is usual to 
distribute a quantity of spirits among the crew of each ship. 
During the war between the gilded vagabonds of England 
and those of America, on the crew of a ship belonging to the 
latter country being boarded by the English, some were 
found lying about the deck, drunk and insensible; others 
staggering at their guns, or reeling about, perfectly inca- 
pable of action ; while buckets filled with rum were seen 
in various parts of the deck. The whole of the surviving 
crew were in a drunken and disorderly state, altogether 
unmankgeable ; and many in this condition were cut to pieces, 
and sent into eternity ! 

* National Temp. Chronicle and Recorder, No. 3, p. 64, March, 1846. 
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SECTION I. 
THE DRINKING CUSTOMS A DIRECT FREVENTIYE OF FIBTT. 



Wb have already detailed various distressing evils flowing 
from our alcoholic drinking usages, and have yet the painful 
task to detail more ; but all these are " trifles light as air" 
when compared with the great evil to be considered at pre- 
sent. That *Uhe drunkard shaU not inherit the kingdom of 
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God,** is the declaration of the Saviour himself. Fearful 
reflection! 6400 souls bom for immortality, yet annually 
subject to this awfiil sentence ! It was shown to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, that 6400 inquests were held yearly in 
the United Eongdom, upon persons killed through drunken- 
ness. Of this number, alas ! how many enter heaven ? 

But death during drunkenness, however startling, yet 
claims only a secondary consideration. The annual loss of 
six thousand four hundred souls, it is true, is sufficient to 
shock reflection, for it is a loss irreparable ; but it is not the 
greatest loss that can be sustained, though of never ending 
duration. The loss of six thousand four hundred and one 
souls is fax, very far, more important The value of one 
soul, to that soul itself, is not to be equalled by all things in 
existence combined, whether terrestrial or celestial. Hence 
it is that the former loss, though irreparable and too distress- 
ing to think upon, sinks into a secondary reaHty ; while pre- 
eminence is taken by the question: — ^How many more are 
shut out from heaven, through the operation of the drinking 
customs, who may not die in a state of intoxication? It 
would be an act of the grossest wickedness in us, were we to 
attempt to give judgment statistically upon this question; 
but we have facts to adduce which will show that heaven is 
despoiled of its rights and diminished in its bliss, through 
these destructive customs, to a very fearful extent. 

The habitual use of intoxicating liquor operates against 
religion in three ways. Firstly, as a, preventive to its impres- 
sions; Secondly, as a hinderance to its progress; and. 
Thirdly, as a catiae of declension. 

Firstly, The Drinking Customs act as a Preventive to 
religious impressions. When the vice of intemperance has 
taken possession of a parent, the instruction, religious and 
mental, of his children, is the first thing neglected. If he 
has ever been in the habit of attending to their education, he 
then becomes heedless of it ; and for two reasons : — ^his own 
depravity renders him careless to their well-being ; besides 
which, the necessary expense, however trivial, is considered 
an encroachment upon his indulgence. The two-pence per 
week to be paid for sending the child to the infant school 
would purchase a pint oi fourpenny ; and that is of far more 
importance to the drunkard than the education of his infant. 
To send his children to the Sunday school, it is necessary 
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that they should be respectably clad ; but how few of the 
children of drunkards ever enjoy that feeling of proper pride 
on the Sunday mornings which the neatness of the sabbath 
attire invariably inspires in the youthful breast ! 

" Do you go to the Sunday school. Tommy ?" inquired a 
person the other day, of a boy who was playing before the 
door. *' No, Ma*am," was the reply. "Why donH you go ? 
you're getting a big lad," he was again asked. " Because I 
have no Sunday clothes. These" — ^he said, laying hold of 
his ragged trowsers, and looking over his no better jacket 
and waistcoat — '^ are all I have." He had a drunken father. 

" We were all comfortably clocked when my husband was 
a teetotaler," once said a female to a temperance missionary. 
" Yes," said her son, who was listening, " I used to go to 
the Sunday school/ but since &ther broke his pledge, I have 
had no clothes to go in ; and I don't like to go in these.''* 

Thus the drunkard's children are prevented from attend- 
ing to the means of receiving religious instruction, through 
the parent's vicious indulgence ; and are suffered to grow up 
in the midst of pro&nity and vice, without knowing what it 
is to be admonished concerning the present, or directed to 
the destinies of the friture. 

Thousands of children are thus reared under intemperate 
parents, and their only consideration on tiie sabbath is, to 
gamble at pitch and toss, to go bird-nesting, robbing com 
fields, or plundering orchards, until they become young 
men, when they resort, like their parents, to the public-house, 
and there drink, sit, swear, and fight, and make this holy-day 
the most wicked of the seven to them. 

" Drink makes us an unhappy family," once said a poor 
woman; ''my husband is a drunkard, and spends all the 
money he can get. We cannot keep a bible, nor afford to 
send our children to school. Instead of attending a place of 
worship on the sabbath, we have nothing but drunken 
quarrels and fighting all day."t 

The investigations of the Temperance Missionaries during 
their domiciliary visitations in London, have brought to light 
a state of things which, perhaps, could not have been at all 
anticipated. They have explored depths of profligacy, 
poverty, and domestic wretchedness, truly heart-rending; 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 26, p. 24. 
t Third Beport of the National Temperance Society, p. 3. 
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but nothing presents so melancholy a picture as the state of 
religion in some of the districts in which they labor. 

In one court, consisting of 60 families, or about 800 per- 
sons, it could only be ascertained that four families, or about 
20 persons, attended any place of worship ; while only eight 
possessed the scriptures. One man acknowledged to the 
missionary, that he had never been in a place of worship 
during nine years / and another, that he had never thought 
of religion, or of attending a place of worship, during 
fifteen!^ Of 11,871 families visited by the missionaries 
during the first eight months of the mission, 8505 were 
found to be without a bible in the house. Assuming five 
persons as the average number of each family, the total 
number thus visited will amount to 56,855 persons, of whom 
17,526 never read, nor hear read, the word of God, and are 
in all probability as ignorant of its general contents as of the 
statute books of the realm ! 

This, truly, is Heathenism in the midst of a christian 
metropolis! In the midst of temples, tabernacles, and 
sanctuaries 1 In a port from which millions of copies of the 
sacred volume have been shipped to the Hindoo, the 
African, and aboriginal tribes of all the benighted parts of 
the world I 

It is not because these people are without the means of 
purchasing a Bible that they are without one ; but the sole 
cause, in perhaps every instance, is their intemperance. We 
cannot think, that of the various articles of household utility 
so frequently disposed of for the gratification of a vitiated 
appetite, that the Bible would be the last : it is more pro- 
bable that it would be the first Thousands of bibles are 
now upon the pawnbrokers* shelves, whose prices have found 
their way down the unhallowed throats of the pledgers. We 
have, in fact, seen bibles exposed for sale in pawnbrokers' 
windows. An old dame in Glasgow once stepped in to a 
spirit-dealing grocer's, and drawing the " Book of books** 
from under her garments, asked for a certain quantity of 
whisky upon it. The spiritu2l man remonstrated with the 
elderly woman upon the wickedness of such a procedure; 
but she was not without her reasons for it. She said, '' she 
coud na well see the print, and did na ken o* wot other 
use wa the buik to her.'* 

* Third Report of the National Temperance Society, p. 3. 
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SECTION II. 

THE DAINKINO CUSTOMS ▲ HINDEBANCB TO RBUOION. 

The gospel of Christ has now been preached in this country 
for about fourteen hundred years ; and has been long incor- 
porated with the state^ and generally acknowledged by 
the nation ; but what are its effects ? Are they at all com- 
mensurate with the time and means employed? From an 
examination of the present condition of society^ we must 
say. No, After fourteen hundred years of preaching, we 
have not become even an outwardly moral people, to say 
nothing of being a spiritually religious people. The state- 
ments already advanced would establish this point, were it 
not sufficiently palpable; and of all the causes that have 
tended to prevent the progress of the gospel, we do not 
hesitate to assert that drunkenness has been the chief. If on 
the sabbath day, the minister of God rises at an earlier hour 
than usual, to prepare for the services of religion, the vendor 
of intoxicating liquor — ^the dealer in drunkenness, and maker 
of drunkards-^— is up as soon, preparing to counteract the 
efforts of his rival — " the priest of the Most High." The 
public services of the latter extend over about four hours in 
the day ; but the counteracting efforts of the former extend 
over the whole of the remainder. In what degree the 
pubUcan triumphs over the minister, is shown by reference 
to the Police Returns. 

In the city of York, of all the cases of drunkenness that 
occur in the year, three out of every eighty or more than one 
of every three^ are cases which take place on the sabbath ! 
On the 17th of August, 1839, a law came into force, by which 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, in London, was interdicted 
between the hours of twelve o'clock on Saturday night and one 
^. M. on Sunday ; and in 1842 the same law was extended to 
the towns of Liverpool and Manchester. Now, although the 
after part of the day is the period in which there is usually 
the most drinking, yet the decrease in the number of drunken 
and disorderly cases occurring on the Sunday, serves to 
exhibit the extent of the wickedness which drunkenness 
occasions on that day. In the year 1838, 6765 drunken and 
disorderly persons were taken into custody in London, between 
o 
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twelve o'clock on Satiirday night and twelve o'clock on 
Sunday night. In 1840, the first year after the law had 
come in force, the number of similar cases was 8439 ; being 
a decrease of 2326. In 1844 the number had dwindled to 
2893, giving a clear reduction, during the six years, in the 
number of cases occurring on the sabbath, of 2882 ; being, 
within 21 cases, 60 per cent, in the decrease of Sunday 
drunkenness, consequent on closing public-houses during the 
first half of the Sabbath. 

The Liverpool returns present a similar result. In 1841-2, 
under the old law, 7602 persons were taken into custody 
for drunkenness. In the ensuing year, under the new law, 
the number was 7023, being a decrease of almost 600. In 
the former year, 8129 persons were brought before the 
magistrates on Monday. In the latter, 2397 were brought up 
on the same day. The reduction during one year being 782 
cases, or more than 23 out of every hundred that occurred 
in the year.* 

Notwithstanding the operation of this salutary law, the 
proportion which the Sunday cases of drunkenness bear to 
the rest in London, during the year 1844, was more than 
one in three^ the total number of cases that were brought 
before the magistrates in that year being 8321 ; of which 
2893 were desecrations of the Sabbath. 

A witness stated to the Parliamentary Committee, that he 
believed 19 out of every 20 cases of mis-spent Sabbaths were 
attributable to the demoralization produced by drinking 
on the Saturday night and Sunday morning. Another 
declared that on the Sunday he had seen between five and 
six thousand persons at one time, drinking in the tea-gardens 
attached to one public-house in the metropolis. ''It is a 
fact," said another, ''that some public-houses in Glasgow 
sell more spirits on the Sabbath alone, than on all the other 
days of the week put together. Many state that but for the 
Sabbath-day, they could not continue in the trade, as it wotdd 
not be sufficiently productive to maintain them. In some 
viQages, such as Govan and Rutherglen, in the neighbor- 
hood of a large city like Glasgow, spirit dealers take out their 
licences very much in a dependence on their sales on the 
Sabbath, by emigration from Glasgow to these villages."t 

* Vide National Temperance Advocate, No. 9, p. 182. 
t Parliamentary Report, p. 146. 
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Another witness stated, that in Spitalfields, people began to 
assemble at the gin-shops on the Sunday as early as six o'clock 
in the morning. *' You can scarce get by the outside of the 
doors," he said, '* for they are continually opening, and there 
is a mob coming in and out, so that it is impossible to count 
them if you wanted to do so ; they are so numerous from six 
to eleven." This of course does not take place in the morn- 
ing now; but it may be deferred, in some measure, to the 
night. 

"Last Sunday morning," said Mr. G. Wilson, in his 
evidence to the committee, *' I rose about seven o'clock, and 
looked from my bed-room at the gin-palace opposite to me. 
I saw it surrounded with customers, and among them I saw 
two coal porters, apparently with two women, who appeared 
to be their wives, and a little child about six or seven years 
old. These forced their way through the crowd, after much 
struggling. They got to the bar, and came out again in a 
short time, one. of the women being so intoxicated as to be 
unable to walk. She went against the door post, and then 
fell flat on the pavement, with her legs partly in the shop, in 
a very indecent manner. The three who were with her, a 
woman and two men, attempted to raise her ; but they were 
so intoxicated as to be unable to perform that task. Their 
attempts to raise her were ludicrous ; and the doors were 
opened wide into the shop, to admit of the ingress and egress 
of customers to the house, who passed by laughing at that 
which appeared to them a most comic scene. After a con- 
siderable time, they succeeded in raising the woman, but she 
fell again. They then brought her to the side, and placed 
her against the door-post ; and there she sat, with her head 
in her bosom, apparently insensible. The little child that 
was with her came and endeavored to rouse her, by smacking 
her on the leg^, body, and face ; but she appeared quite in- 
sensible. The little thing appeared to be the most sensible 
of the party. 

During this time, a woman, almost in a state of nudity, 
with a fine infant at her breast, the only dress being its 
night shirt, followed by another child about eight years old, 
an interesting little girl, naked, except a night shirt, and 
without either shoes or stockings, followed a wretched-looking 
man into the house, and remained there some time. I saw 
them struggling through the crowd to get to the bar ; they 
o2 
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all had their gin, the infant receiving the first share from the 
woman's glass. They came back to the outside of the door, 
and there they could scarcely stand ; but appeared ripe for 
quarrel. The man and woman appeared to quarrel; the 
litde infant in her arms cried, and the wretched woman beat 
it most unmercifully. After waiting for a few minutes, the 
other little naked child ran across the road, the woman called 
to it to come back ; it did so, and she beat it ; and when the 
children made so much noise that she could not pacify them, 
they all went into the shop again, and had some more gin, 
apparently to pacify the children."* 

These were the proceedings of a Sunday morning^ in the 
vicinity of Westminster Abbey ! ** On the same day, I had 
occasion," says this witness, *^to walk through the Broadway, 
at a few minutes before eleven o^clock. I found the pave- 
ment before every gin-shop crowded. Just as church time 
approached, the gin-shops sent forth their multitudes, swearing 
and fighting and brawling obscenely. Some were stretched 
upon the pavement, insensibly drunk ; while every few steps 
the footway was taken up by drunken wretches being 
dragged to the station-house by the police. I saw some of 
that description, and a vast number of persons followed them, 
who occupied the whole of the pavement, and every decent 
person was compelled to walk in the road, so that it was 
physically, as well as morally, dangerous for decent persons 
to come in contact with a scene of that description, in the 
way they must go to approach the Broadway church ; and it 
was impossible to get to that church without passing through 
a scene of this horrid description." " The expressions they 
make use of," said another witness, in allusion to these Sunday 
morning turn-outs, ** and their disgusting conduct, are calcu- 
lated to distress and disgust every one who sees them ; and 
even as it were, at entering a place of worship, one's ears 
tingle with the horrible execrations we have just passed 
through, which are uttered, I believe, frequently to annoy 
decent persons." 

Such was the condition of the metropolis at church time 
on the Sabbath morning previous to the present law ; and 
such is the condition at present, in a greater or less degree, 
of most towns throughout the country. Drunkenness then^ 
in this respect, is both a physical and moral hindrance to 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 275. 
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religion. Persons are not desirous of meeting with such 
scenes as we have here described, when composed for the 
observance of the Lord's day ; yet we have even heard of 
drunkards tripping up the heels of individuals on their way 
to church. Hindrances of this kind, however trivial, truly 
indicate a low state of morality. 

The religious state of the masses thus sunk in the vortex 
of indulgence, and the state of those rising up to take their 
places, is the true " Condition of England Question.'* Five 
hundred thousand, or half a million, of the inhabitants of 
London, it is estimated, live without any profession of religion, 
who never attend a place of worship from the beginning to 
the end of the year ! There is hope for the soul of that man 
who makes the profession, or has a degree of respect for the 
services of religion, even though he may not at present ex- 
perience its reality ; but of these half a million beings who 
profess no care for salvation, no respect for religion or its 
services, what hope can be entertained ? They are in point 
of fact more strictly pagans than the Hindoos, who at least 
acknowledge and worship a god, with true sincerity. But 
these heathenish Englishmen neither worship God nor 
acknowledge him, except as a name to blaspheme by. Many 
of this number are drunkards, and the rest probably all n*ee 
drinkers ; and Sunday is the day on which drinking is most 
freely indulged. If, therefore, public-houses were closed 
during the whole of the day, thousands who are now habitual 
desecrators of the Sabbath, would, without doubt, be induced 
to attend places of worship; and we cannot but think, that to 
some, at least, it would issue in their spiritual welfare. 

The minister of the gospel, moreover, has no chance of 
success in coping with the drunkard. His vice, after having 
driven from his mind every holy and natural sentiment, 
hardens him against any impressions from without. The 
following extract from a letter addressed to the clergy of the 
Church of England, by *' A Brother Clergyman," will reflect 
light upon this subject. 

'* I am one of several clergymen, officiating in an agricul- 
tural parish of some extent, where it has been my happiness 
to labor during a period of eighteen years ; and in some 
instances, thank God ! not without success. Whatever effects 
our ministry has upon other vices, it fails in stopping 
drunkenness, or in reclaiming the drunkard!! This may 
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seem a startling assertion. Let me then state some facts to 
substantiate it. Impressed myself with the utter failure of 
my ministry, in this respect, in my own parish, though I 
had tried every means, I called the neighboring clergy 
together, to state to them my difEculties, and to ask their 
opinions respecting total abstinence societies, and the expe- 
diency of adopting them in our parishes. It fell to my lot to 
open the discussion, and I did so by asking them severally, 
' What is the sin in your parish, which you feel to be the 
greatest obstruction to your ministry?' The answer from 
them all was, 'Drunkenness.* I then asked them again, 
' How many drunkards have you in your parish, whom you 
have seen reclaimed, while in their ordinary health, by 
means you have employed as a minister to reform them V 
The answer from them all, with one exception, was, ' Not 
one !' I have since that time asked the same question of 
many of my brethren in other places, and have constantly 
received the same reply. During this week I have met nine 
clergymen in another neighborhood, and since that, twelve 
at another clerical meeting. I asked them the same ques- 
tions, and met with the same replies. Many clergymen who 
have met at different times, and at different places, declare 
that their ministry has failed, as far as they have any 
evidence, in reclaiming drunkards."* 

The drunkenness of English sailors and soldiers abroad 
has done much to hinder the spread of Christianity in heathen 
countries, where the natives have very naturally looked 
upon the immorality of such characters as an effect of the 
religion they profess. 

" I have visited Calcutta," said Mr. Pumell, the dock- 
master of Liverpool, to the Parliamentary Committee, '^ and 
other parts of the East Indies, and I am of opinion, that the 
outward conduct, at least, of the Hindoo is beautiful when 
compared with the conduct of most of the British seamen on 
shore; and I have thought it very probable that while chris- 
tian ministers were engaged in pointing out to the Hindoo 
the absurdity of falling down to stocks and stones, and the 
necessity of their turning to the true and living God, they 
would turn-round upon the advocate of Christianity and ask : 
' Do you want to make us such men as the sailors of your 

• A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, by a Brother 
Clergyman, pp. 1, 2. 
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own country V I can easily conceive that might place him 
in a very awkward dilemma : for if he were to allecfe that 
they were not christians, and did not act as christil, the 
Hindoo would naturally enough conclude the whole to be a 
deltksion; and thus would the labor of the minister prove 
abortive. They are taught by the principles of their own 
religion to abhor drunkenness^ and^ consequently^ they will 
abhor those persons who are guilty of the practice^ and also 
the religion they profess, which they naturally suppose 
allows or encourages it. I have looked/' he added, ** upon 
seamen as the representatives of the people of the country 
to which they belong — a specimen, by which the natives in 
foreign countries have to form their opinions of a people of 
whom they know little beyond what they see of them in 
their own country.*** 

The Venerable Archdeacon Jeffireys, of Bombay, states 
that the result of his observation is, a deep conviction that 
the introduction of Christianity into India, along with English 
drinking usages, would expose the natives to the very worst 
forms of depravity ; to evils so great, that unless the mis- 
sionaries were teetotalers, and enjoined total abstinence* on 
every one of their converts, the introduction of Christianity 
uxndd prone a curse instead of a blessing.^ 

The following statement was made by the Rev. R. W. 
Hume, at a public meeting in Bombay: — "More of the 
converts, gathered by Protestant missionaries, have fallen 
through this [drunkenness] than any other cause. Our own 
mission has suffered as well as others : indeed, I do not believe 
thai there is a Protestant mission in India, which the Lord 
has blessed with converts in any number, that has not 
suffered from this cause ; *and — I add with feelings of deep 
sorrow — ^which is not, in all probability, destined to suffer 
stiB more : the evil is likely to increase unless some effectual 
remedy be applied. 

''As showing the bearing of this subject on the best 
mterests of the native churches, I might tell you of a 
respectable Hindoo, of good talents, who was baptized some 
year asgo, and who was advised by a certain missionary to 
use intoxicating drinks for a particular complaint with which 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 367. 

t Letter to Key. E. N. Kirk, read at ** the World's Temperance Con- 
yenti^n."— SWtfolal Ttmea, August 15tii, 1846. 
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he was troubled. Since then he has been suspended from 
the church for the sin of intemperance. I might tell of 
another intelligent Hindoo, who was baptized some three 
years ago. I remember well hearing and rejoicing over 
the news of his baptism. But he gradually acquired a taste 
for intoxicating drinks, and while under the influence of 
drink he fell into other sins for which he has been excom- 
municated. He is a member of the church no longer. 

" I might tell of another member of the mission church, 
who was long a respectable man, and was truly and generally 
respected. He was an office-bearer in the church, and held 
an important situation, which enabled him to support his 
family in a respectable manner. Bui he, too, has fallen ! 
I might tell you of another native christian — a catechist, 
placed in an important situation as the religious teacher and 
spiritual guide of those under his influence, who, in like 
manner, fell into this sin, and who, like a common drunkard, 
was seized and shut up all night in a government chowkee. 
You can judge how such things would aflect his usefulness. 
I might speak of another native catechist, who, in like 
manner, involved himself in trouble and disgrace by his 
intemperance; and I might tell of another still, who has 
been in the employ of more than one society, and who, when 
placed in a station of much responsibility, fell before his 
destroyer; and who, from comfort and respectability, was 
reduced to beggary and shame. I might go on and enume- 
rate still other cases of this kind; but surely I have said 
enough on a subject so painfuL"* 

In Persia, where drunkenness has increased in the ratio of 
intercourse with the natives of christian countries, it has 
become a standing reproach to the religion of the Saviour, 
that a drunken Mussulman should be disowned by his fellows, 
and turned over to the christians, as being one of them : — 
"He has left Mahomed, and gone over to Jesus,** is a 
common expression with them, when they see one of their 
own countrymen in a state of drunkenness. The following 
punishment for drunkenness, inflicted by the mob at Con- 
stantinople, will show how sensible Mahomedans are of the 
disgusting nature of the vice, and the light in which they 
look upon Christianity, in consequence of its prevalence 
among christian professors. ''An unfortunate Mussulman 

* Hull Temperance Pioneer, yol. 2, Xo. 7, X. S. 
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who, under the influence of wine, had lost his perpendicular, 
was tied upon a lame mule, with his face towards the tail of 
the animal. Upon his head was placed a European [chris- 
tian's] hat, and behind him was tied a dog, back to back. 
After having paraded him through the streets, stopping at 
every fountain to sprinkle him vnth water and mud, he was 
taken by the populace to the banks of the Bosphorus, and 
plunged into the water with his innocent companion. The 
hair of the dog was then cut off", in the form of the cross , 
and the beard of the Mussulman was shaved off toith the 
same razor. He was subsequently plunged twice into the 
Bosphorus, and the purification was considered perfect."* 

From these proceedings it is clear, that drunkenness is 
regarded by Mahomedans either as an objectionable associate, 
or as an inseparable fruit, of the christian faith. The hair of 
the dog, an animal held in abomination among them, was 
shaved off, so as to represent the cross of Christ i while upon 
the offender's head was stuck the Christianas hoit ; and, to 
conclude, he was plunged into the river, as a mockery of the 
christian's first saerament, the rite of baptism ; thus punish- 
ing drunkenness by ridiculing Christianity, as the source 
whence it had sprung. 

In China, similar reflections are passed upon Europeans, 
Englishmen in particular. A drunken Chinaman, it is said, 
is sometimes called a " John BuUy^ at others, a '* sailor. ^^ 

Well may these benighted people call in question the 
integrity of the man who can leave his own country to 
instruct them, while the same ship that brings, and every 
ship that follows him, carries in it characters whose conduct 
is disgusting and wicked in the extreme. The Chinese have 
actually employed their press to oppose the introduction of 
the gospel simply upon this ground.t It is natural that 
they should conceive the religion to be either false or 
immensely inferior to their own, since what seem to be its 
effects are repugnant even to their notions of morality, instead 
of attracting by their superiority. 

'* From my knowledge of the ungodly Europeans in New 
Zealand, (says a missionary,) I do not hesitate to say, that 
their example, in encouraging drunkenness and fornication^ 
&c., tends more than anything else to counteract our mis- 

* Sup. to the British Temp. Adv. and Journal, No. 17, p. 48, [cover.] 
t Vide Thirty-third Report of the London Missionary Society, p. 38. 
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sionarj operations. When European and other shipping 
touch at the harbors, their crews are like a pestilence among 
the natives. Oh, what blood-guiltiness stains the consciences 
of seafaring men I It should be known that intemperance, 
practised by Europeans, is an obstacle to Missionary Enter- 
prise. In the Bay of Islands there are several grog-houses ; 
and the natives and our countrjrmen yield to the inebriating 
draught, and many have come to an untimely end.*' * 

The history of the Society Islands testifies, in a remarkable 
manner, the obstacle which drunkenness forms to the success 
of the Missionary Enterprise. Here was a whole population 
after sixteen years' discouraging, and apparently unprofitable, 
labor on the part of the missionaries, simultaneously con- 
verted firom the grossest idolatry to the religion of the true 
God. Their idols were destroyed, and the temple and 
services of Oro superseded by those of Jehovah. They who 
before had lifted the club and the spear for each other's 
destruction, now became linked in the bond of christian 
friendship, and vied only in making themselves acquainted 
with the truths of the Gospel. Indeed the aspect of affairs 
was completely changed from black to white — ^from idolatry, 
superstition, cruelty, and bloodshed, to the true faith, peace, 
and brotherly affection ; and the people of Tahiti appeared 
the most truly religious nation upon earth. 

But, alas I such is the case no longer ! Their houses are 
now described as being ''nothing but brothels," and "virtue 
and morality at a very low ebb." The secret of this 
lamentable relapse is, that when Oro — their own idol — ^was 
destroyed. Alcohol — the idol of Britain, America, and Europe, 
was spared. 

The conversion of Tahiti took place about the year 1818, 
but as early as 1803, habits of drunkenness had been spread 
among them, by the crews of European and American ships 
bartering spirits for the productions of the natives. The vice, 
however, was much aggravated by the year 1807, by which 
time the art of distillation had been introduced. Though 
Fomare, the king, was principally instrumental in effecting 
the mighty change in the religion of Tahiti, he was not free 
from the vice of drunkenness ; but indulged the habit which 
he had formed for excessive drinking. His mother '' died 
on the 16th of January, 1814 (about the year after the 

* BvanffeUeai Maf^Mine, July, 1839. 
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reyolution), havings it was supposed^ hastened her death by 
the excessive use of ardent spirits."* 

After this time, the intercourse between Tahiti and the 
voyagers of Europe and America increased, and drunkenness 
kept pace with it. The commanders of vessels engaged in 
the sperm whale fishery stayed in the harbors of Tahiti, or 
the adjacent isles, to recruit the strength of their crews, 
and procure supplies of water and provisions; remaining in 
port frequendy six or right weeks at a time, and corrupting 
the morals of the natives by their debauchery. Trading 
vessels, in many instances, took scarcely anything at all to 
barter with the natives, but muskets, ammunition, and ardent 
spirits, chiefly "New England rum." This they sold in 
large quantities, at exceedingly low prices, in the ports ; and 
even sent it round in their boats to the different settlements 
along the coasts, to be exchanged in small quantities for the 
produce of the island. To make things stiU worse, foreigners 
established grog-shops over the country, where drunkenness 
and profligacy ran riot. The consequence, mainly, of these 
unprincipled proceedings was, in the words of the missionary 
historian, that in 1833, " at one station, upwards of a hun- 
dred individtuih were excluded from the church. And at 
another, the chief port of the island, so few had been able to 
resist the temptations to intoxication, or other vices, that it 
was deemed most advisable to discontinue, for a season, the 
administration of the Lord's Supper 1" 

Strong drink having been introduced into Baiatea, during 
an absence of the venerated Williams from his arduous labors 
in that isle, he found on his return, that '' of his large and 
flourishing church not 100 had escaped the contamination 
of these fiery liquors: they all appeared maddened with 
infatuation.'^ 

At the missionary station on the Mosquito Shore, the habit 
of drunkenness had taken such hold of the natives, that a 
missionary conceived it necessary to distribute spirits among 
them, to procure their attention while he unfolded to them 
the blessings of the gospel. No sooner, however, had he 
discontinued the practice, than it was shown most unequivo- 
eally that no interest was taken in his harangues ; for while 
in the midst of an eloquent appeal, " One of the chie& arose, 
and quietly said — ^aU talk — no grog — no good/ and gravely 

• Hi8t«xy of the London Mistionary SoeUty, by W. Ellis, p. 20. 
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stalked away, followed by all the natives, leaving the 
astonished preacher to finish his discourse to two or three 
Englishmen present." * 

In the kingdom of Siam, where a number of China-men 
have, within the last few years, commenced distillation on a 
large scale, an American missionary thus writes :— "Drunken 
Siamese are exceedingly common, so much so that I much 
dread meeting a large company, even for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel to them, being almost sure to find a 
number in the different stages of intoxication. I therefore 
fix my hour for preaching in the bazaar at 9 a.m., although I 
should be sure of having three or four times as many in the 

afternoon.** t 

It will by this time be evident to the admirer of the mis- 
sionary movement, that the success of the efforts made for the 
evangelization of the world has been much diminished, in 
consequence of the vice of drunkenness ; and consequently if 
his admiration be sincere, he wiU see the necessity for the 
utter extinction of the practice from which the vice results. 
That practice is the habitual use of strong drink, and espe- 
cially its patronage by respectable and religious people. 

SECTION III. 

THE DAIMXIIfO CUSTOMS A OAUSB OF HBLIOTOUS DBOLBM SIOM . 

Besides presenting a formidable barrier to religious pro- 
gresaiony the drinking usages of society are a prolific cause 
of backsliding. Every year, it is estimated, between twenty 
and forty thousand members of the christian churches of this 
country are ejected, whose fall may be traced to the habitual 
use of alcoholic drinks. On this subject we quote the 
following testimonies of eminent divines. 

The Rev. W, R. Baker has stated, that " he has now had 
nearly twenty years* experience in the ministry, and the 
result of his observations and experience is, that full Jhe- 
sixths (or 84 of every 100) of the cases in which christian 
professors have been expelled from christian communion, or 
have been obliged to withdraw from it, have been cases of 
intemperance^ 

* Young's Xairatiye of a Three Tears' Residence on the Mosquito 
Shore, p. 29. 

t National Temperance Chronicle, No. 28, p. 58. 
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'* It is melancholy to reflect how large a portion of the 
falls of professing christians have been^ either directly or 
indirectly^ the result of taking ardent spirits. Every one 
knows how these spirits inflame passion and lust." — J. 
Bennett, D.D. 

" There has scarcely been an instance requiring from me 
the exercise of church discipline, or the exclusion of mem- 
bers, which did not arise from the use of strong drink." — 
John Campbell, D.D. 

'^ Let our church books be examined, and we shall find, 
that nineteen out of twenty of every act of backsliding and 
apostacy, may be traced, directly or indirectly, to drinking." 
— ^Rev. B. Parsons. 

** Ninety cases out of every hundred, calling for church disci- 
pline, are through strong drinks." — Rev. Me. Dickenson. 

The pastor of an Independent church in Northamptonshire 
has publicly stated, that every case of exclusion from that 
church, during the last fifty years, has been traced, by refer- 
ence to the church books, to intemperance.* Such is the 
testimony of those whose painful duty it has been to perform 
the ejectment/ and it will be granted, that they must be 
efficient to judge of the causes that have produced the neces- 
sity for excommunication. 

We have to regret that among the various persons with 
whom we are more or less acquainted, there are several 
who have been respectable members of different congregations, 
but have fallen from their privileged positions through tam- 
pering with the evil spirit. Alcohol, One of these was, for a 
long time, a local preacher among the Primitive Methodists, 
and his family constant attendants at the chapel and Sunday 
school; but being overcome with liquor, he was either 
expelled or induced to withdraw himself from them ; and is 
now a most abandoned character. Three of his sons have 
been transported for felony, and he himself has but recently 
been liberated from jail, having been imprisoned for striking 
his wife on the head with a fire poker. 

The Rev. C. F. Bagshaw narrated a case to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, of the deep-rooted depravity which habits of 
drinking had induced in an individual, who, while a sober 
character, was an enrolled member of a religious denomination 
in Salford. During the time the cholera was raging in 

• Vide 2Vi«l* renter, vol. i. p. 174. 
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Manchester^ he was so debased as to go down on his knees 
beside the bed of his mother^ who was at the time suffering 
from the disease^ and *^pray that it might kill herT' Subte- 
quently he was committed for dishonesty^ and died in prison. 
On being visited by his wife and friends previous to his death, 
he repeatedly expressed a wish that **they might all go to hellT* 
In this state of depravity, the ex-member of a religious body 
was ushered into eternity ! 

The following history of " Fifteen Friends/' somewhat 
condensed, we quote from a temperance tract. It was 
written '^ by a minister of the gospel," one of the fifteen, and 
shows the alarming extent and character of the evil we are 
considering. 

''About twenty-seven years ago, fifteen young men started 
in the world, of whom I am one ; they also at this time set 
out on a profession of religion. They were nearly all of one 
age ; all of respectable talents and standing in society ; all of 
them members of the same church, teachers in the same sunr 
day school, attended the same prayer meetings, led the 
divisions in turn, frequently visited the chamber of affliction, 
and sat by the side of the sick and dying ; indeed, they were 
linked together in all good works and words, the hope of the 
church, and in various ways the means of blessing the world. 
Now, after the lapse and changes of twenty-seven years, let 
me see what has become of all this promise and hope. 

*' Of No. 1, 1 can say, ' May my last end be like his.* No. 2 
' finished his course with joy.' Nos. 3, 4, and 6, are yet 
members of the same church, though the pressure of 
worldly business has somewhat damped their aeaL 

*' No. 6 went to the West Indies, and in a few years destroyed 
a fine constitution by drink and its attendant vices ; he died 
on his passage home, a drunkard^s death ! 

" No. 7 removed to the metropolis, and soon ' walked in 
the way of the ungodly.' He and some of his pot-com- 
panions hired a boat, and took a Sunday excursion on the 
Thames ; took bottles of wine and brandy with them ; got 
intoxicated ; upset the boat ; and all found a watery grave. 
My companion among the rest 1 

** No. 8 rose to comparative wealth, but became the com- 
panion of fools, and a fool himself. He went from step to step 
in sin, till he violated the laws of his country, for which he was 
tried, and but for a legal technicality would have been trans- 
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ported. He is now a poor drunkard^ and the companion of 
such-like men. 

''No. 9 entered upon business Mrith encouraging prospects : 
whatever he put his hand to seemed to prosper. He married 
an excellent woman^ and became the father of an engaging 
group of children ; but he had ctcquired the habit of resorting 
to the aJe-home: he however kept respectable company^ 
visited decent houses^ and kept tolerable hours ; but from 
litUe he went to more, and from more to much ; and the last 
time I saw him, ruin — awfiil ruin — ^was, indelibly I fear* 
written upon his brow. I expect to hear soon that he is 
either dead or in the work-house. He is an outcast from the 
church, his family, and die world; but he will not sign the 
pledge ! 

''No. 10 long ago became a drunkard ; and by his conduct 
brought an excellent wife to an untimely grave, and his 
lovely children to want and rags. 

"No. 11 carried on a good business for some time in London; 
but he was supposed to have wilfully set fire to his house (to 
obtain the insurance money), and only escaped being convicted 
of incendiarism, hj proving that he was drunk at the time. 

" No. 12 also became a tradesman in London ; married a 
minister's daughter, long retained his connection with the 
church, and bid fair to run well to the end. But, alas ! alas ! 
he entered upon a giddy course of sinful pleasure, beginning 
with the toine bottle. His wife, through distress, became a 
lunatic, and is now the inmate of an asylum. 

" Nos. 13 and 14 have for years walked disorderly, and 
have long been expelled the church. I saw one some years 
since, and he looked more like a beer barrel than a man — a 
perfect specimen of a bloated Bacchanalian. The other I 
saw a few weeks since, his hand trembled, and his dress 
betrayed the fatal fact that he is a slave to drink. 

"No. 15 is he who has the honor and happiness of preaching 
the gospel of Christ, and in recommending, from principle and 
by practice, the importance of the Temperance Reformation to 
the cause of Christ^ — ^in short, the writer himself." * Thus 
has the " promise and hope " of nine out of the flAeen been 
blighted by the drinking customs. 

Li a similar way are the youth of our Sunday schools 
seduced £rom the paths of peace and piety in which they are 

• Ipswich Tracts, New Series, No, 48. 
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instructed; to a course of intemperance^ recklessness^ and 
disgrace. It occurred to us once^ to inquire of several youths 
addicted to drunkenness, and whom we knew to have been 
once Simday school scholars^ what it was that seduced 
them from the school. All answered — ^^ Going a time or 
two to the Free and Easy" — ^i. e. the public-house singing- 
room. After they had done this^ their moral principles were 
unhinged, and they could not brook to attend the sabbath 
school again. 

A Sunday school teacher having once made inquiry into 
the characters of the first hundred scholars admitted into the 
school, discovered that of sixty-five only, whose characters 
were fully known to him, thirty-eight were confirmed drunk- 
ards I At that time, one had caused the death of his mother 
at a public-house ; five had been transported. Several of the 
others had been occasionally drunk; while out of the hun^ 
dred, only two had joined christian churches. 

The Bev. W. B. Baker speaks of the master of a village 
school, near London, who, on looking into the characters of 
130 persons then living in the village, whose names appeared 
in the register of the school, ascertained that 91 were cpen 
drunkards. 

" I have lately examined the roll-book of a Sunday 
School," says a certain writer, " and the register of a church, 
both accurately kept during a period of twenty years. The 
number of children admitted to the school, during this 
period, has been 2164 — the new memhers of the church have 
been 150 1 1 And but half of these came from the Sabbath 
School 1 A pious teacher, not long since, showed me the 
names of about sixty scholars who had been under his care in 
a Sabbath school : he had traced the course of them all, and 
found, that one half had been ruined by drinking /"* 

The Bev. W. Wight, B.A., says : — ^^ There was a few 
weeks since placed in my hands, a document drawn up by 
an individual who is not an abstainer, being an account of 
eight Sunday school teachers, and seven out of the eight had 
been ruined from this cause ; nor need we wonder at these 
statements, when it is considered that into only one of the 
many tea gardens in London, four or five thousand persons 
(chiefly young) have been known to enter on a sabbath 

r 

♦ Teetotal Timea, No. 7, September, 1846. 
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evening ; and numbers of these continue drinking intoxi- 
cating drinks until midnight."* 

Not only has intemperance thus broken, like a wolf, into 
the fold of Christ, and borne oflF numbers of the flock, but it 
haa attacked, and in many instances overpowered, the earthly 
shepherd. The fall of the christian minister is a melancholy 
subject of reflection, and one which pains us to refer to; 
still, these are reasons which render the record all the more 
necessary, since> as those at present in the ministry are no 
more proof against the tempter than those who have pre- 
ceded them, a knowledge of the facts may lead them to shun 
the cause of the evil ; while those under their charge, seeing 
the fallibility of their ministers, may be induced to put less 
trust in their own resolutions, or cease to call upon the Lord 
to uphold them, when he has placed the means of safety in 
their oton power. 

From the very last London newspaper we perused, dated 
Saturday, May 23rd, 1846, we cut the following account of a 
drunken ex-clergyman's career: — "Mr. Wakley held an 
inquest at the Crown and Anchor, King street, Seven Dials, 
on the body of Mr. James Thorn, aged 68, formerly a 
clergyman, but from which function he was degraded, in 
consequence of his confirmed habits of intemperance. After 
endeavoring, without success, to retrieve his gown, he em- 
barked in the profession of a portrait painter — having a taste 
for drawing. In this capacity he throve for a time ; but his 
old habits again coming upon him, he was involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments, and had it not been for the occa- 
sional remittances of an opulent brother in Scotland, he must 
have suffered the utmost want. The deceased had no regular 
place of abode, frequently sojourning at a tavern one day, 
and in a totally different quarter the next. He was removed 
from the coffee-house in High street, St. Giles, in a most 
deplorable state of drunkenness, to St. Giles's workhouse ; 
where, during the same night, delirium tremens came on, 
and about ten next morning he expired. Verdict — Natural 
death r 

About a year ago, we read in a London newspaper, of two 
clergymen being brought before the magistrates, within a 
short period of each other, for being drunk and disorderly in 

♦ Teetotaler's Text Book, p. 9. 
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the streets I One was picked up out of the gutter ; and the 
other broke the head of a policeman with his cane. 

The conduct of the rector of Hawridge, in Buckingham- 
shire, which recently excited such great interest^ is a marked 
case. He was convicted of an assault upon the person of the 
parish clerk, and sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment in 
the county jail. It appeared from the eridence adduced, 
that the Bey. Gentleman had been drinking in a public- 
house, along with a number of other persons, of whom the 
clerk was one ; and a dispute haying arisen between him and 
the latter, he drew out his pen-knife and made a stab at him; 
but in consequence of the smallness of the weapon, and the 
resistance it met with from the strong folds of the clerk's 
apparel, its force was broken, and the injury sustained was 
happily but trifling. Previously to this, he narrowly escaped 
conviction for hamstringing a number ot sheep belonging to 
one of his parishioners. ^' On one occasion," said a number 
of the Times newspaper, for December, 1846, '* after having 
indulged to excess in a public-house, his old cutting and 
slashing propensities broke forth against an unfortunate dog, 
which he stabbed in the throat with his knife. Again, at the 
same public-house, after copious libations of brandy and 
water, and being inspired with that species of courage some- 
what unjustly called Dutch, he challenged the biggest man 
in the room to fight with him, declaring, in his indiscriminate 
valor, that ' he would fight with any of them ; he did not 
care whom he fought with.' " His conduct having excited 
general disgust, a charge was preferred against him under 
the ecclesiastical law, and during the course of the trial, 
''the spiritual pastor of Hawridge,*' says the Times, ''was 
described by his parishioners as having appeared among 
them under all the various phases of drunkenness ; such as, 
'pretty well tipsy* — ^'very tipsy, so as to run on a deal of 
nonsense' — ^' tipsy, so that he could hardly get along, but 
was obliged to help himself by a gate to keep himself from 
falling'— ' fresh* — 'rather fresh* — ^'very fresh' — ^'the worse 
for liquor' — 'a good deal the worse for liquor.'" The 
counsel argued a deprivation of his benefices; but three 
years* suspension was inflicted, after which he will be at 
liberty to resume his sacred frmctions ! 

We have been informed by a reclaimed drunkard, that he 
once found the clergyman of a certain parish in Derbyshire, 



drunk hy the road-side, and incapable of proceeding farther. 
He assisted him to a tavern in an out-of-the-way sort of 
place, where the two remained drinking and talking over 
politics and religion daring three days; the parson paying 
the bill. He has had similar *' sprees," he says, with the 
same clergyman several timee since. 

'* How many in the ministry," asks the Rev. Dr. Bennett, 
'* have, like Nadab and Abihu, offered strange fire to God, 
and have polluted his church, and brought scandal upon it, 
hy even entering the pulpit under the influence of ardent 
spirits ?"* We have been credibly informed of a remarkable 
occurrence that transpired some years ago, in a dissenting 
chapel, which is highly confirmative of the doctor's surmise. 
A Bev. Gentleman having come firom some distance to 
preach, entered the pidpit, and commenced the services, 
when certain eccentricities in his demeanor attracted especial 
notice. Presendy it was evident to the eyes of the congrega- 
tion, that the minister was drunk ! On this being ascertained, 
he was ordered to come down, which refusing to do, he was 
fi)rcibly ejected firom the pulpit and the chapel. How many 
have been able to conceal from mortal view the intoxication 
of the mind and body, while going through the services of 
the church, it is impossible to affirm. The extent to which 
clerical drunkenness prevails, considering the holy nature of 
thiU; function, would perhaps scarcely be credited by many 
persons, were it told in the words of others than respectable 
ministers themselves. 

The Rev. W. Jay of Bath states, that in one month, not 
less than seven dissenting ministers came under his notice, 
who were suspended through intoxicating liquors. 

* « The injunctioii so pointedly laid upon the Jewish Priests by God 
himself, not to take either wine or strong drink^ when about to engage in the 
services of religion, and also upon the whole Nazaritish order, was, no 
doubt, dictated by the divine knowledge relative to the disordering and 
demoralizing influence of those drinks." — Rev. W. R. Bakeb. In the tenth 
chapter of Leviticus is an account of the deaths of Nadab and Abihu, sons 
of Aaron, slain for offering "strange fire before the Lord," which it should 
seem they did through a drunken and perverted judgment, for Aaron and 
the entire priesthood are ever after forbidden to enter the Tabernacle imder 
the influence of wine. ** Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy 
sons wiQi thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye 
die : it shaU be for a statute fn: ever throughout your generations ; and that 
ye may [be able to] put difference between holy and unholy, and between 
unclean and dean ; and that ye may \be able to] teach the children of Israel 
all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken unto themj* — Lev. x. 9, 10, 11. 
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*' I have my eye at this moment, on three highly popular 
and zealous dissenting ministers, who are now dead while 
they live. Strong drink has slain them. These sons of sin 
were purer than snow — they were whiter than milk — they 
were more ruddy, in body, than rubies — their polishing was 
of sapphire ; but now they are not known in the streets." — 
Bey. B. Parsons. 

'' Nearly all the blemishes which have been found on the 
characters of ministers for the last fifty years, have arisen 
firom the use of intoxicating liquors." — Rev. B. Knill. 

'' I know a minister of the gospel who was eloquent, 
earnest, diligent, successful, beloved ; he becanie the slave of 
his vice, and is now separated firom his flock — his reputation 
gone — ^himself the prey of deadly anguish. I know another 
who was a successful preacher of righteousness, eminently 
endowed, and who brought many souls to Grod, who is now 
an outcast from his fiiends, and has probably ended his 
ministry for ever, because he too became the slave of his 
passion. Nor are these the only instances I have known, in 
which even ministers have made the enemies of the gospel 
blaspheme." — Hon. & Bev. B. W. Noel.* 

Dr. B. G. Dods was asked by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, during his examination: ^'Are you aware at all, of 
persons more correct in their conduct ^ generally, and more 
moral, clergymen and others, yielding to habits of intempe- 
rance r* He answered : *' Yes, I have the pain to know 
several clergymen who are addicted to habits of intempe- 
rance. I remember one who became a common soldier from 
such indulgence, being expelled his profession for open and 
gross intemperance. I know others who are at present 
filling menial offices from the same indulgence ; and I know 
several who have been expelled from their churches, and 
are living in disgrace with their relations, and others, on 
whom they depend."! 

'^ I remember that at a particular period, I was able to 
count up nearly forty ministers of the gospel, and none of 
them at a very great distance, who were either drunkards, or 
so fax addicted to intemperate drinking that their reputation 
and usefulness were gready injured, if not entirely ruined ; 
and I could mention an ordination that took place about 

♦ Vide Truth-Tester, vol. L pp. 174-5. 
t Parliamentary Report, p. 219. 
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twenty years ago, at which I was ashamed and grieved to 
see two aged ministers literally drunk, and a third indecently 
excited with strong drink. With the light now cast upon 
the subject, it seems to me incredible, that a minister of the 
gospel can be in the habit of using intoxicating liquor, 
though in moderate quantities, without essentially injuring 
his own piety, and diminishing the success of his labors. It 
tends to inflame all that is depraved and earthly in a 
minister, and to extinguish all that is spiritual and holy." — 
L. Woods, D.D. 

'^ Surely, then, it is wise almost to be foolish in this case — 
i. e. what might be termed foolishly jealous and scrupulous 
[by some] — ^inasmuch as the evil is so enormous, that the 
farther we can flee from it the better." — J. Bennett, D.D. 

" To the watchman on Zion's walls I would say, our 
security and our influence demand immediate and entire 
abstinence.^* — L. Beecher, D.D. 

" The use of spirituous liquors produces many other evils. 
Our health, our reputation, our safety, our reason, our lives, 
our souls, our families, and our friends, in solemn and affect- 
ing union, urge, entreat, and persuade us to abstain." — 
Dr. Dwight. 

Where is the christian man who, afler this array of fact 
and evidence, can for another moment retain a desire for the 
liquor which has caused the evils we have here exposed? 
Where is that follower of Christ, who professes to do all for 
the glory of God, who can any longer give his support to the 
maintenance of the customs by which these sad eflects are 
produced and perpetuated ? Out of respect for the reputa- 
tion of the religion we profess, we hope, and are inclined to 
think, that few can long refuse to abandon the use of strong 
drink who are fully impressed with the extent of its resulting 
evils ; we therefore leave the matter to the consideration of 
those who may peruse the preceding statements, with the 
conviction that the threefold obstacles which the drinking 
customs present to religion, will have force enough to induce 
the true professor to relinquish the meagre gratification 
derivable from a glass of spirituous liquor. 

"A truly good man will not, for the [mere] sake of gratify- 
ing his appetite, persist in any course which he knows to be 
injurious to his neighbor, if he can avoid it ; and therefore, 
while such men continue to sanction the habitual use of 
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intoxicating liquors^ they must be supposed to be greatly 
ignorant of their effects/'* Such characters, however, cannot 
be excused on this ground, after becoming acquainted with 
such facts as are here given ; and there is, consequently, no 
course left them, but either to persist in the practice which 
they know is hurrying souls to destruction at a fearful rate, 
or to act upon the dictates of their consciences, and make an 
effort to stay the havoc which results from moderate drinking, 
by a change of customs. 
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** Knowest thou the value of a soul immortal ? 
Behold this midnight glory : worlds on worlds, 
Amazing pomp ! Redouble this amaze ; 
Ten thousand add, and tMrice ten thousand more ; 
Then weigh the wh(de — one aoul outweighs them aU 1" 



• Rev. W. R. Baker's Useful Facts, p. 18. 
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SECTION I. 



That those readers who are not conversant with physiology 
— ^the nature and functions of their own frames — ^may have 
a better understanding of the evils which result to the physi- 
cal constitution from the use of strong drink, we purpose, as 
a preliminary step, to give a description of the structure and 
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functions of the principal organs concerned in the mainte- 
nance of health. That this description may not be more of a 
tax upon the patience of those who are acquainted with the 
subject than can be avoided^ we shall confine ourselvefl to the 
most general outline which can serve our purpose. 

The animal body is^ in the strictest sense of the word^ a 
machine, as much so indeed as the watch^ which bears a 
close analogy to the animal frame. For example^ the watch 
is intended to point out the hours^ minutes^ and moments of 
time^ and for the purpose a number of wheels^ a chain, and a 
spring, with other delicate contrivances, are put together, 
which, being set in motion, proceed with wonderful accuracy 
to note the ever-varying time of the day. In like manner, 
the animal constitution has its appropriate services, for which 
numerous organs have been so designed as to work with the 
utmost precision. Man, for instance, to accomplish his pur- 
poses, it has been ascertained, is provided with 436 muscles, 
which move 248 bones, working in more than 200 joints, 
each joint being proportionate, and every one working upon 
a smooth, durable surface, made still more lasting by being 
lubricated with serum, just as oil is poured into the joints of 
the watch. 

There is this remarkable difference, however, between 
these animate and inanimate machines, the watch and the 
human body : the former, from the first tic that it emits on 
the commencement of its *' watch of time," proceeds to wear 
itself away, or at least all those portions of itself upon which 
its movement most materially depends. Such, however, does 
not appear to be the case with the animal machine ; for 
though, at the first moment of its existence, when the heart 
gives its starting stroke, it commences a system of wear and 
tear, which is not confined, as with the watch, to one or two 
main parts, but extends to every organ of the body, yet by so 
doing it does not wear itself away like the watch, so as to 
arrest its motions. If a watch be weighed when manufactured, 
and again after baing in use for a number of years, its weight 
will be found to have diminished in consequence of the abra- 
sion of its machinery ; but take an adult man, and weigh him 
at the beginning and end of four or five years, and if he has 
been under the same circumstances during the time, he will 
be found to be exactly of the same weight Now this difference 
in the two machines is the result of the animal possessing the 
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functions of reproduction, as well as of destruction^ wliile the 
watch possesses the latter only. 

During the whole life of man^ his physical constitution is 
subject to one continued change. He is not for one minute 
of his existence composed of the same atoms entirely ; and in 
threescore years and ten^ it is calculated^ he changes his 
whole system ten times — ^i. e. about once in every seven 
years. Every organ, every atom, of the animal system, 
participates in the actions of the body, and is consequently 
subject to wear and tear, and hence the necessity for the 
reprodtiction ; for were there none, the body must be reduced 
to a skeleton in a very short period, just as a garment through 
continual wear, is made thin and threadbare, there being no 
means in it of supplying the portions of the fibre worn off. 

To replace this waste in the animal economy, food and 
diluents have been provided, and a complex system of orgaAs 
and functions contrived, to prepare and bring the food to the 
state required for entering into the composition of the living 
body. The principal organs concerned in this work are the 
mouth, stomach, intestines, liver, heart, and lungs. In the 
first, the food is immediately brought in contact with the 
teeth, by which it is pulverized, if dry, as bread, or cut and 
torn into fibrous particles, if flesh. A flow of saliva, or 
spittle, always accompanies the process of mastication, which 
mixing with the food, forms it into a pulp, when it is passed 
down the eesophagus, or gullet, and received into the stomach, 
an organ which, in shape, has been likened to the belly of a 
bagpipe. It consists of three distinct coats or membranes 
(i. e. skins,) which, together, are somewhat thicker than 
a wafer. 

The outer -coat bears the name of peritoneum, and emits 
£rom its pores, serum, or the watery matter of the blood, 
for the purpose of keeping it moist and soft, and preventing 
it from adhering to other organs. 

The central coat consists of two layers of muscular fibres, 
the one arranged lengthwise, and the other, crossways.' 
The office of this membrane is to agitate the food, in the 
stomach, ifvhich is effected by the longitudinal fibres con- 
tracting, or drawing themselves into a shorter length, and 
then relaxing, or shooting out to their full capacity, when 
immediately the transverse fibres perform the same motions ; 
and thus the food, when the stomach is full, is pressed one 
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part against and into another^ and by this means becomes 
thoroughly mixed with an important fluid secreted in the 
stomach. 

The internal membrane is called the mucous^ and some- 
times the ''villous coat;'* the latter on account of its velvety 
appearance^ arising from the great number of very small 
points forming its surface ; and the former in consequence of 
a mucous or slimy excretion^ which spreads itself over it^ 
and thus defends it from being worn and scratched by the 
agitation of the food. 

No sooner is the pulp, or masticated food, brought into 
the stomach from the mouth, than an interesting change 
occurs in that organ. The muscular membrane becomes 
excited, and its motions accelerated, producing an increased 
flow of blood to the innumerable small vessels which ramify 
the mucous or inner, coat. Thus charged, these blood-vessels 
impart to this coat a deep red color, whereas, while empty, it 
was of a pale pink, having much the appearance of the 
smooth internal surface of large mantle-piece shells. From 
the blood thus brought to the villous coat of the stomach, is 
secreted (through numberless papUlse, or little paps, which 
start up from the villi) the important fluid above referred to, 
which is destitute of color, of a slightly acid taste, and has 
the remarkable property of reducing every species of food to 
a mass in which only one quality is discernible. Substances 
apparently the most diverse in nature — as flesh, vegetables, 
and cheese — are all reduced to one character by the myste- 
rious properties of this fluid, which is known as the gastric 
fluid (or stomach juice.) 

The food in the stomach is not, however, brought to this 
uniform state all at once ; — ^three, four, or five hours being 
requisite for the digestion of a frill meal, during the whole of 
which time the process is in operation, and is completed gra- 
dually. Those parts of the food on the outside of the mass 
being in closer contact with the coats of the stomach, and, in 
consequence, more exposed to the action of the juice, are the 
first to be decomposed; and being by the agitation of the 
organ rubbed ofl*, the solution, bearing the name of chyme, is 
conveyed to the pyloric extremity, by means of the stomach's 
spiral or wormlike motion. 

Here another agent of great and vital importance is 
brought to the work. The pylorus (or porter) is a small 
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membrane which falls from the upper part of the gut leading 
out of the stomachy and forms a valye^ or kind of portal, by 
which the undigested food is prevented firom being worked 
into the bowels. If the smallest piece, undigested, presents 
itself for admittance, it is immediately assaulted by this 
indignant little watchman, as it is sometimes termed, and 
made to return to its proper place. Such, however, is not 
its treatment to the dissolved portion of the food, for imme- 
diately on feeling its touch, it falls back, and allows it a 
willing exit from the stomach. 

The chyme has now entered the first portion of the bowels 
known as the duodenum (two-and-ten), so called because it 
is about twelve inches in length. This organ acts an impor* 
tant part in the operations by which food is worked into the 
living structure. Through the sympathy existing between 
it and the liver and pancreas, or sweet-bread, two other 
juices are brought into action, one from the former called 
bUe, or gall, and the other from the latter, termed pancreatic 
Juice. Each juice flows from its respective organ in an 
appropriate duct, or vessel, till it arrives at the duodenum, 
when it unites with the other, and both pour themselves in 
one stream upon the chyme, and by their united agency 
produce another change. The thick liquid substance is 
resolved into two others of distinct qualities, the one being 
fluid, white, and having the semblance of milk, or cream, and 
the other a yellow pulpy mass. This latter is the useless and 
excrementitious part of the chyme ; and the other, the nutri 
tious i&rt known as chyle/ for the conveyance of which is 
contrived a set of small vessels called lacteals (milk-bearers), 
which absorb, or suck up, the milky chyle from the duode- 
num, and carry it to one large duct, whence it is conveyed 
to the heart. 

These lacteals are arranged in great number all round the 
duodenum; leaving which, they unite in one large vessel 
termed the iJioradc duct Pursuing its course into the veins, 
the chyle is at length lodged in one chamber of the heart, in 
company with the venous, waste, or impure blood of the 
body. But here it does not stay. It is nothing yet but 
chyle, and as stmh it will not nourish, or become part and 
parcel of the body. It must yet be sent to the lungs, which 
are the instruments by which chyle is vitalized, and impure 
blood cleansed of its noxious properties. Accordingly, the 
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chyle, with the venous blood, is propelled to the lungs, and 
after being exposed in the thin, minute vessels which ramify 
in countless nxmibers upon the surface of its manifold cells, 
to the action of the atmosphere inspired, it is returned to 
another chamber in the left side of the heart, whence it is 
sent over the system to minister to its reproduction. 

The object of nature, in providing the complicated mecha- 
nism and material we have faintly described, is to prepare 
particles of vitalized matter, for the particles of matter in the 
system whose vitality is exhausted; — this is now accomplished 
— ^the chyle has been vitalized : life stirs in every atom of it ; 
and it is therefore capable of supplying the waste of the hair, 
the nails, the bones, the muscles, the tissues. It entered the 
mouth in its crude state of food : it was there masticated ; in 
the stomach it was chymified ; in the duodenum chylified ; 
in the lungs vitalized ; and now, from the left auricle of the 
heart, the bright, arterial blood is prepared to go forth on 
its tour over the frame for the maintenance of life. 

That it may be conveyed to every part of the body, 
conduits, or small canals are provided, and arranged like the 
pipes by which a town is supplied with water. One principal 
pipe in a town is connected with the fountain, and gives off 
branch pipes of a smaller size, as it proceeds to supply the 
principal streets, and these again, give off branches, still 
smaller, to the inferior streets, and these again to the lanes, 
courts, and allies ; while from all, very small pipes are sent 
off for the supply of houses. Could the earth and buildings 
which cover and surround these pipes be removed, and they 
could be revealed at once, they would present the appearance 
of the most intricate network. 

Just so is it with the blood-vessels of the animal system. 
From the heart strikes off one large vessel, called the (wrta, 
which, rising upwards, sends off others, to the neck and 
brain. These divide, and subdivide themselves into innu- 
merable smaller ones for the supply of the whole head. The 
arms are in like manner supplied; after which, the aorta 
assumes the form of an arch, and coming over the heart, 
descends to the lower regions of the body, supplying in its 
course, the various organs of the thorax, or chest, and the 
abdomen (belly). It then divides into two branches, one 
taking the course of the right leg, and the other the left, 
giving off branches in their courses, which divide and sub- 
divide as before. 
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However intricate might be the net-Kke appearance of the 
water-pipes of a town, could they be seen at once as they 
are fixed, their complexity is immeasurably inferior to that 
of the arterial and venous system. The surprising multi- 
plicity and ramification of arteries and veins is such, that in 
whatever fleshy part of the body a needle's point be stuck, it 
is certain of piercing one or more .of them ; for the aorta, 
and its branches, after extreme subdivision, assume a capil- 
lary, or Amr-like shape, in which they are invisible to the 
naked eye. 

The arterial, or life-hlood, received from the lungs in the 
left auricle (or chamber) of the heart, in consequence of the 
contraction of the muscles of that organ, is forced into 
another chamber, on the same side of the heart, called the 
le/i ventricle. The muscles of this chamber contracting like 
the other, the blood gushes out into the main pipe, or vessel 
— ^the aorta — ^by which, and its branches, it is conveyed to 
the capillaries of every part of the body. It is by these 
minute, invisible vessel^, that the process is performed, for 
which all the preceding operations are needed, namely, 
nutritiony or the building up of the falling system. 

The serum, or watery matter of the blood, with the most 
attenuated particles of solids which it holds in solution, is 
effused through the coats of the capillaries, and wherever a 
particle of the system has lost its vitality , and been brought 
within the power of the absorbents, by which it is conveyed 
away, a particle of vitalized matter is taken up in its place 
from the blood, and thus the uniformity of the system is 
maintained, and health is the consequence. This process is 
termed assimilation, or nutrition. Whatever remains of the 
serous effusion after supplying the wants of the tissues, is 
carried off with the dead particles by the absorbents, and 
conducted into the venous system — a set of blood-vessels 
exactly corresponding to the arteries both in size and num- 
ber, the office of which is to receive the blood from the 
arteries, and convey it, with the impurities it has acquired, to 
the lungs, wher« it undergoes purification. 

If in an adult, either the absorbent, or the assimilating 
function, works to excess — that is, one more than the other — 
disease is the certain consequence. For example, should 
more matter be taken up by the absorbing vessels than is 
iurnished by the assimilating, emaciation results. Such is 
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the case with persons who die of starvation. On the other 
hand^ if in the adult, the assimilating vessels supply new 
matter faster than the absorbents take away the old, that is, 
faster than there is need, obesity ^ or gross fatness, is the con- 
sequence. This is as truly a diseased condition as emacia- 
tion ; and so demonstrates itself by the inconvenience and 
hardships it imposes upon those who are subject to it, and 
the inability of such characters to withstand contagion. 

Referring to this subject, the justly famed Professor 
Liebig remarks : '* Disease exhibits itself in the destruction 
of the proportion between waste and supply" — while he 
describes health as consisting in their equilibrium. 

In addition to the necessity for food, is that of drink : the 
only purpose of which is to supply the frame with moisture, 
and keep the blood in a sufficient state of attenuation, to 
enable it to permeate the delicate pores of the capillaries, in 
its work of nutrition. This is the sole object of drink, and it 
is obvious that the fluid drunk will be the more appropriate 
in proportion to its blandness and purity ; hence the great 
superiority of pure water over all artificial beverages. 

Having now briefly described the purposes of nature in 
eating and drinking, some who otherwise might not, will 
perhaps the more easily, comprehend the inutility, and re- 
mark the injurious character, of alcoholic liquor in relation 
to the physiology of the frame. 



SECTION II. 

By many very eminent medical men, alcohol has been 
publicly pronounced a poison to the animal system. Among 
these ranks the celebrated Dr. George Cheyne, F.R.S., who, 
in his essay, on ''Health and Long Life," most strongly 
denounces the use of vinous liquor, which he designates, a 
''bewitching poison*^ and says, that neither laudanum, nor 
arsenic, will kill more certainly, although more quickly. 

The learned Dr. Darwin, F.R.S., includes Vine, beer, and 
cider, because they contain alcohol, in his list of vegetable 
poisons. Opium he ranks first, alcohol second, after this 
distilled laurel water, essential oil of tobacco, the berries of 
deadly nightshade, henbane seeds, cocculus indicus, nux 
vomica, hemlock, &c. 
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Dr. Gordon, Physician to the London Hospital, observed 
to the ParKamentary Committee, that " it would be difficult 
to find a mare destructive poison than ardent spirits.^* 

Dr. John Cheyne, late Physician General in Ireland, 
remarked to the same body: — ''Ardent spirits are very 
destructive to health, and may be deemed a poison /" and 
added : — " Writers upon Toxicology [the description of 
poisons,] include ardent spirits in the list of poisonous sub- 
stances." 

Dr. Farre, before the same committee, confirmed the 
declaration that alcohol was, in the ^^ strict sense y a poison.^^ 

Dr. Green says: — ''Alcohol, in all its forms, is to be 
regarded as a most virulent poison** 

Dr. Pereira, Examiner of Materia Medica in the London 
University, defines it as a "powerful irritant and caustic 
poison.** 

The great and good Sir Astley Cooper, than whom no one 
could be better qualified to give opinion on the subject, has 
declared: — "1 never suffer ardent spirits in my house, 
thinking them evil spirits ; and if the poor could witness the 
white livers, the dropsies, the shattered nervous systems, 
which I have seen as the consequences of drinking, they 
would be aware that spirits and poisons are synonymotM 
terms** 

Dr. W. Harty, Physician to the Prisons of Dublin, testifies 
as follows: — "Being thoroughly convinced, by long and 
extensive observation among the middle classes, that there 
does not exist a more productive cause of disease than the 
habitual use of ardent spirits, I cannot, therefore, hesitate to 
recommend the entire disuse of such a poison, rather than 
incur the risks necessarily connected with the most moderate 



use. 



9> 



Many others in Britain and America have declared alcohol 
to be a poison, whilst no toxicological scale is considered 
complete without it. 

It is sometimes contended, however, that though alcohol, 
in the concentrated form of spirits of unne, may be a strong 
poison, yet when largely diluted with water, its poisonous 
property is destroyed. Now brandy, and other distilled 
spirits, are half water, and ffin is about ihref -fourths, yet 
with this great reduction, ardent spirits, as we have seen, are 
classed as poisons. Nay, we have seen that Dr. Darwin 
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even inserts fermented liquors^ such as wine^ ale^ and cider^ 
in his category of poisons. And, indeed^ how can they be 
otherwise than poisons ? For if alcohol in its concentratedj 
its most powerful form, be a strong, corrosive poison, it must, 
when diluted to the very utmost, be still a poison in kind, 
though less in degree. 

Let us illustrate this position, by a comparison with 
another poison. About a pound and a half of arsenic, it has 
been said, is sufficient to kill 3000 men, which number we 
will suppose would require 12000 ounces of undiluted alcohol 
for the same effect, being four ounces each man.* Now 
supposing that some wretch, (who contemplated the perpetra- 
tion of such a crime, by administering the poison in 3000 
pints of water) were to purchase only half the above 
quantity of arsenic (or twelve ounces) and administer it, in 
the intended quantity of fluid, to three thousand men, which 
number it would require, at the least, twenty-four ounces to 
deprive of life; it is clear that indisposition only, and not 
death, would result. Such dilution of arsenic would be 
analogous to brandy, 12,000 ounces of which (containing 
half its measure of alcohol), given to 3000 persons unhabitu- 
ated to drinking, would have an analogous effect to the 
diluted arsenic. 

Supposing, however, that the intended assassin only 
administered six ounces, or one-fourth of the quantity 
requisite to complete his murderous design, a still less degree 
of sickness would result, being only one-fourth towards the 
effect intended. Such a solution of arsenic would be analo- 
gous to strong wines, which are about one-fourth alcohol, 
12,000 ounces of which would produce only one-fourth the 
effect of the same measure of undiluted spirit. The solution 
of arsenic might be thus reduced in strength, till no physi- 
cal disturbance could be ascertained by ordinary observation, 
from its occasional use, nor any more from its habitual use 
than results from the drinking of alcoholic liquor ; and yet, 
who can maintain that it would not, in fact, be obnoxious and 
poisonous ? 

Arsenic, though nearly the most powerful of acrid poisons, 
like alcohol, can be, and is, taken into the animal system with- 
out destroying life, though like it, not without doing physical 

* Mr. Jeaffreson, sturgeon, in his discussion with Dr. Lees, said : — " I 
allow that two ouneea and a ha\f of undiluted alcohol it a paiton," 
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injury. It is employed, we beKeve, rather extensively in 
certain diseases among cattle, while it is also used medicinally 
to the human subject ; and it is not a little remarkable to find 
it employed by the Germans of one district, in the way of a 
dram ! In this form, it seems to be as bewitching as any 
other intoxicant, for being remonstrated with upon the subject, 
a German farmer is said to have declared, that he could not 
live without it! Just the same remark is made by many 
who use vinous liquors — they cannot do without them — 
they feel that they derive benefit, or as it ought in truth to 
be said, gratification from their use. It is gross absurdity, 
however, to imagine that diltUion can affect anything beyond 
the degree of a poison: the nature of the article remains 
unchanged^ even when diluted to the greatest possible extent. 
It follows, therefore, that afe, wine^ and gin, as well as drams 
of diluted arsenic, though not so strongly y are yet as truly 
poisonous, as concentrated alcohol, or undiluted arsenic. 

Alcohol acts in three ways upon the system as a poison. 
Firstly, By interfering with the laws which govern the 
change of matter — the abstraction of the dead particles of the 
frame, and building up of the new. Secondly y By hurrying 
the circulation of the blood, and making life, as has been 
remarked, ^^ a contintial fever.^^ Thirdly , By inflaming, 
corroding, and hardening (and consequently impeding and 
destroying the ftmctions of) the different organs with which 
it comes in contact. 

Firstly — By interfering with the first great law of health 
— ike ialance between the waste and supply of the system — 
alcohol manifests itself a poison. 

The first process in the preparation of matter for repairing 
the waste of the system, as we have seen, is digestion, 

(1.) It is a fact, with which all must be familiar, that 
alcohol is an antiseptic, or in other words, possesses the pro- 
perty of preserving bodies from decay. The immersion of 
insects and reptiles in spirits of toine is a well-known mode 
of preserving such curiosities from putrefaction ; and in sur- 
geries, specimens of morbid organs are seen preserved in the 
same fluid. Lord Nelson is said to have been brought home 
from Trafalgar in a cask of rum. 

Now when food, flesh meat for instance, is taken into the 
stomach, it is for the express purpose of subjecting it to the 
action of the gastric juice, by which it is broken down and 

Q 
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dissolved — being reduced to the state of a liquid. Should 
alcohol, however, be taken in along with the food, its anti- 
septic property prevents the gastric juice firom fully effecting 
its object. This has long been known to the faculty, for 
Dr. James, writing ninety-nine years ago, observes : '^ If we 
consider spirituous liquors as a solvent of the aliment^ we 
shall find it [alcoholic liquor] so far from being fit to pro- 
mote this solution, that it greatly contributes to prevent it ; 
for it hardens animal and vegetable substances, and hinders 
their solution in the stomachy for the very same reason that it 
prevents putrefaction out of it."* 

Dr. Cheyne, writing a century ago, also remarks on the 
subject : — "The hurt and damage which all fermented liquors 
do an animal body is evident from many considerations ; as 
that they harden, constrict, and bind up the fibres, and 
strongly unite the particles of animal substances, so that they 
are with much greater difficulty separated and divided^ i. e. 
digested. A piece of meat will continue sweet and sound for 
m^ny years in loine or strong leer, or any strong fermented 
liquor — ^the liquor [or alcohol in it] cementing, or pinning 
together, the parts of the meat; and the same happens when 
they are mixed in the stomach, by which the digestibility, 
and easy dissolution of it, is obstructed ; so that in such a 
mixture, mutton [which is easiest of digestion,] is turned into 
beef, [which is less so,] and beef into shoe leather. **'\ 

Since the days of Drs. James and Cheyne, the truth of 
the above remarks has been demonstrated by the experiments 
of Dr. Beddoes. This gentleman '' caused equal quantities 
of the same animal food to be given to two young dogs of the 
same litter. Immediately after feeding, three drachms of 
spirit of wine of conunerce, mixed with a single drachm of 
water, were poured down the throat of one of the animals. 
In five hours, both were opened within a very few minutes of 
each other. The animal to which the spirit was given, had 
its stomach nearly ttoice as full as its fellow. The bits of 
fiesh were as angular as immediately afier they were cut by 
the knife, at the time of feeding. They were also as firm in 
their substance. In the other dog, these angles were rounded 
off, and the pieces throughout much softer ^^X 

* James's Dispensatory, vide Standard Temperance Library, p. 32. 

t Cheyne on Food, vide Standard Temperance Library, p. 18. 
X Hygeia ; or Essays Moral and Medical, by Thomas Beddoes, M.D.> 
1802 — Vide Standard Temperance Library, p. 35. 
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The same effect is produced in the stomach of man ; for as 
Dr. Beddoes adds to the foregoing : *^ Many hours and even 
a whole nighty after a debauch in wine^ it is common enough 
to reject a part or the whole of a dinner, undiffested" This, 
then, is one way in which alcohol manifests itself a poison^ 
inasmuch as it tends, in a degree, to the destruction of life, 
by counteracting the natural functions for maintaining the 
'* equilibrium (to use Liebig's words) between waste and 
supply." 

(2.) Alcohol decomposes U^ gastric Juice. This fact is 
noticed by R. D. Thomson, M.D., in a small work published 
in 1841. He observes : — ^* There is a remarkable fact con- 
nected with this fluid (the gastric juice) which has not 
hitherto been noticed, so far as I am aware, by persons who 
have treated of the influence of alcohol upon the constitution; 
viz., that alcohol, when added to the digestive fluid, produces 
a white precipitate^ and that the fluid is no longer capable of 
digesting either animal or vegetable matter.*** 

This statement of Dr. Thomson's is confirmed by obser- 
vations made upon two persons— one a male, residing in 
Dublin, and the other a female, living in Vienna — ^in whose 
sides were holes or wounds perforating the coats of the 
stomach, which healed without the apertures being closed. 
The stomachs could be filled from without, or emptied at 
pleasure. Nor did the opening seem to impair the power 
of digestion, or the general health. The Irishman, though 
excessively intemperate, lived twenty-seven years after the 
receipt of the wound. The female was received into the 
hospital at Vienna^ in 1798, and, after a vain attempt to 
close the apiertui*e, was examined by the faculty, and pre- 
sented to the students of medicine at the public lectures. A 
comparison of the facts recorded of the two, appear to show 
that milk curdled less readily in the stomach of the Dublin 
patient who made so free with alcoholic liquors, than in that 
of the oflier — ^it is the office of healthy gastric juice to curdle 
with rapidity^ milk and other compounds, by which the soUd 
particles are brought together to facilitate digestion. 

According to Dr. Fordyce, a very few grains of the inner 
eoot of the stomach (of which a very small portion only con- 
sisted of gastric juice^ was capable of coagulating more than 

* Digestion; the Influence of Alcoholic Fluids oh that Function, and 
on the value of Human Life, &c., p. 15. 
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one hundred times the same weight of milk,* The chemical 
union between alcohol and the aqueous matter of the gastric 
fluid (alcohol and water having great affinity for each other,) 
seems to be the cause of the impaired solvent property of the 
juice after drinking — ^its natural arrangement being destroyed, 
as is evinced by the white precipitate ensuing. 

From these considerations, then, it appears, that all the 
juice in the stomach is either totally destroyed^ or i^npaired 
in quality, by the drinking of alcoholic liquor, and as no 
more jiuce flows from the walls of the jstomach than is re- 
quisite to digest jtist that amount of food which wiU supply 
the waste made by the absorbent vessels, it will be apparent 
to all, that this decomposition of the digestive fluid must be 
a great encroachment upon the physical economy. 

Thus alcohol seizes, as it were, upon the food, seals up 
its pores, and prevents its solution ; while, at the same time, 
it robs the juice of the stomach of its solvent quality, by its 
chemical action upon it, and hence tending to the destruction 
of life, entitles itself to the designation of poison, 

(3.) As a consequence of the operation of alcoh(d, the 
chyme in the duodenum is but imperfectly changed into chyle, 
for the organs (the liver and the pancreas) which secrete the 
resolving fluids, are themselves disturbed. Passing with the 
improperly prepared chyle along the lacteals, and no doubt 
decomposing every juice in its route, the spirit reaches the 
heart, thence passes to the lungs, and hinders assimilation by 
there poisoning or carbonizing the arterial blood. 

This blood, as we have shown, after supplying the wants 
of the body, by effusing its serous matter through the coats 
of the arterial capillaries, finally returns to the heart by the 
channel of the veins; having a dark color, arising from 
the absence of oxygen and the excess of the carbonaceous 
and other waste substances taken up. From the heart it is 
pumped into the lungs, where it is de-caihomzed — ^i. e. the 
excess of carbon unites with the oxygen of the inspired air, 
and is carried out by the breath as carbonic acid gas, leaving 
the blood pure and fit for renewed use. 

Now it is a fact, ascertained by the experiments of Prout, 
and since confirmed by others, both in England and on the 
continent, that after the imbibation of alcohol, the separation 
of carbon from the venous blood is impeded. Dr. Prout made 

* Vide Standard Temperance Library, p. 35. 
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numerous experiments upon his own person, to be assured of 
the fact, and found that the effect was always the same, 
though modified by the material with which alcohol was 
combined; in other words, the effect was in proportion to 
the quantity of ynrit in the liquor drunk. Porter and tmne 
he found to be somewhat less sviddeiL, but more permanent, in 
their effects** Water was found greatly to facilitate the 
cleansing of the blood, by the more rapid separation of 
carbon, and consequent greater emission of carbonic acid, 
after taking it than usuaL 

From numerous experiments, the doctor found, that at 
twelve o'clock at noon, his expired breath contained four per 
cent of carbonic acid gas. At fiye minutes past twelve 
he took three ounces of wine, and in five minutes after he 
discovered, that the amount of carbonic acid gas expired had 
diminished one-fourth ; being but three per cent, instead af 
four. At one o'clock, when the natural per centage was 
3.95, he still expired but 3.01 ; thus establishing the impor- 
tant point, that under the moderate influence of alcohol, the 
blood is one-fourth less pure than when free from it; and 
hence the chyle, in its change to blood, receives less vitality. 
We need scarcely remind the reader, that carbonic acid is a 
poison. Its deleterious nature is the cause of death by 
drowning, and strangulation, and neither the water nor the 
rope — these only prevent the separation of the carbon, which 
increases in the blood, until it reaches the point of suffoca- 
tion. Persons in a state of inebriety are extremely liable to, 
and sometimes experience, this death, from the great quantity 
of carbon retained in the blood. 

The following experiments, made in 1679, by M. Cour- 
ten, of Montpelier, should sufficiently demonstrate our posi- 
tion. 

1. ** February 27 — ^We injected two drams of highly 
rectified spirit of wine into the crural vein of a dog. The 
dog died in a very little time: very quietly, and with 
pleasure as it were ; licking his jaws with his tongue, and 
breathing quickly, but easily; without barking, crying, or 
any convulsive motion. The blood was concreted into a 
great many limd, hard clots, in the cava, and right ventricle 
of the heart. These appeared still more conspicuous and 

♦ Vide The Lancet, toI, ii, p. 17, or Dr. Lees' Illustrated History of 
Alcohol, for the detail. 
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harder in some blood that flowed back £:om the yein into 
the syringe. 

2. ** March 2 — ^We injected three drams of rectified 
spirits of wine into the crural vein of a small dog^ which 
made him apoplectic^ and as if he were half dead. In a little 
time he recovered from his apoplexy ^ but grew giddy ; and 
when he endeavored to go, reeled and fell down. Though 
his strength increased by degrees, yet his drunkenness still 
continued : his eyes were red and fiery, and his sight so dull, 
that he did not seem to take notice of anything ; and when 
beat would scarce move ; however, in four hours' time he 
grew better, and would eat bread when we gave it him. 
The next day he was brisker and seemed to be past all 
danger. 

8. "We injected into the crural vein of a dog, five 
ounces of a strong white mney which made him very dnmk, 
and but little different from what a less quantity of spirits of 
wine would have done ; but in a few hours his drunkenness 
abated and he recovered."* 

The first two experiments show the remarkably poisonous 
efiects of concentrated spirit upon the blood in producing 
apoplexy ; and the third, that dnmkenness by wine is but a 
modification of the same. From the whole of these statements 
it is apparent, that alcohol, in no quantity, can be taken into 
the system, whether in its concentrated form, or as diluted 
spirit, or in combination with the other materials in fer- 
mented Uquor, without poieming the system to a greater or 
less extent. 

Liebig, "the Great Master of Modem Chemistry," has 
attempted to account for the carbonization of the blood from 
the use of spirituous liquors, by supposing that the elements 
of alcohol are disarranged through the agency of oxygen 
it combines with in the system; which oxygen, he says, 
must " have been taken from the arterial bloody for we know 
of no channel, save the circulation of the blood, by which 
oxygen can penetrate into the interior of the body." He 
contends, therefore, that by the use of alcohol, the blood is 
robbed of that vitalizing principle, oxygen, which it took up 
in the lungs for the express purpose of its purification, which 
instead now unites with the carbon and hydrogen of the 
alcohol, and forms " carbonic acid and water." 

* Vide Standard Temperance Library, p. 20. 
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From this, '*it is consequently obvious/' says Liebig, 
'^ that by the use of alcohol, a limit must rapidly be put to the 
change of matter, in certain parts of the body. The oxygen 
of the arterial blood, which in the absence of alcohol, would 
have combined with the matter of the tissues, or with that 
formed by the metamorphosis of these tissues, now combines 
with the elements of alcohol, [and in consequence,] the 
arterial blood becomes venous, without the substance of the 
muscles having taken any share in the transformation," or 
been in any way benefited thereby* — and consequently, the 
system is deprived of the nourishment it requires, and a 
degree of emaciation is the result. Hence the lanky appear- 
ance of the generality of drunkards. 

The deprivation of nourishment firom the use of alcoholic 
liquors is never better illustrated than when the drunkard 
puts on the coat, or other apparel, which he wore when a 
sober man. He then finds that whatever restraint was once 
offered to the due exercise of his limbs, from the ''brevity of 
the cloth," or '' a bad fit," he is happily released from. He 
finds no trouble from a tightness in the back of his coat, or in 
the waistband of his inexpressibles. He can button himself 
vrith ease, and have the fullest liberty of limb : and well he 
may, for his attire hangs from his shoulders, much as it would 
from the cross beam of a finger-post. Many persons, who 
have abandoned the use of strong drink, have been surprised 
at the rapid accumulation of flesh which has followed. One 
individual — a full grown man — who is a musician, and was 
never a drunkard, we know to have acquired nineteen 
pounds in the first seven weeks after having joined the 
temperance society. 

Another evil resulting to the physical system, from the 
carbonization of the blood, by the use of alcohol, is obesity, or 
gross fatness, an effect of the '' destruction of the proportion 
between waste and supply." However paradoxical it may 
at first appear, that fatness should be an effect of the same 
practice as leanness, it is, notwithstanding, a fact familiar to 
the medical man, and accounted for by the chemist. We 
must premise, however, that fat is not flesh ; nor does it 
impart strength to the system ; but, on the contrary, where 
it exists in an undue proportion, it is an incumbrance which 
produces weakness. 

* Animal Chemistry, p. 140. 
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The physical wants of the system are of two kinds, rnUri' 
tive and respiratory — the former for the building up or 
restoration of the wasted parts of the body, and the latter for 
carrying on the functions of breathing, by which animal heat 
is produced from the union of atmospheric oxygen with the 
carbon of the blood. Every species of proper food, such as 
bread, flesh, and roots, has been endowed, by the Author of 
nature, with the elements required for the supply of these 
wants ; but there are some articles, used extensively as con- 
diments, which possess only one of these essential qualities ; 
namely, that of respiration. Such are saccharine and oily 
matters — ^butter, sugar, alcohol, &c. termed wow-nitrogenized, 
or won-azotized substances, because they consist only of the 
three primitive elements, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, 
having no nitrogen or azote, which is necessary to nutrition. 

In cases where pure sugar, butter, and gross meats, are 
largely consumed, the system is burdened by their influence ; 
and were no provision made, by which that influence could 
be modified, life must be extinguished. 

Provision, however, has been made, and the consequence 
of free indulgence in the use of these luxuries, instead of 
being sudden death, is reduced to obesity. The sugar, or 
other non-szotizeA matter, not being capable of nourishing 
the muscular system, is reduced to its original elements, and 
its oxygen and hydrogen, with a portion of carbon, being 
expelled as carbonic acid and water, the remainder of the 
carbon is ultimately resolved into depositions of fat, and is 
thus prevented from producing death by suffocation. The 
Indian laborers, during the sugar season, it is generally 
known, become remarkably fat, from the frequent sucking of 
the cane; while in China, where corpulency is considered the 
primary feature in beauty, each soldier in the Imperial 
Guard is compelled to eat a certain quantity of sugar 
daily. 

Now alcohol is a non-azotized compound, containing carbon 
in the exceedingly high proportion of fifty-two per cent, 
and, when taken into the system, would be uniformly subject 
to the same changes as sugar, &c. were it not that its corro- 
sive and stimulating qualities produce systematic derange- 
ment. There are some peculiar constitutions, upon which 
the acrimonious principle of alcohol cannot effect the degree 
of derangement it generally does, and in such characters it 
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will produce obesity. They possess, what an eminent medi- 
cal man, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, 
called, ** a vigorous cardiac system," by which the secretions 
of the different organs are so copious, that the delicate 
surface of the lining membrane of the stomach, and the rest 
of the alimentary canal, is greaUy defended from the pun- 
gency of alcohol — ^the abundance of mucous which covers it 
serving as a sheath. On this principle we may account for 
such a character becoming immensely fat, from drinking even 
spirits. The physician just referred to, stated to the Com- 
mittee, that the fattest man he ever beheld was one who died 
of apoplexy, brought on by gin-drinking. He had been 
accustomed to drink three or four pints of gin per day, and 
had been known to pour down his throat seventy-two glasses 
of the same liquor at one sitting, " to show what he could 
do."* This man grew fat from the carbonization of the 
blood by alcohol, his *' vigorous cardiac system " protecting 
the surfece of the alimentary canal, by a copious secretion of 
mucous. 

Nevertheless, instances of obesity from the use of ardent 
spirits are very rare, for but few such constitutions exist; but 
among drinkers of malt liquors, who take their potations rather 
moderately, but frequently, and lead what are called easy lives, 
it is not uncommon to behold an individual having his diges- 
tive apparatus carried before him, in a butt beneath his vest, 
and upon which, if occasion required, he might almost lean his 
head and fall asleep. The celebrated Dr. George Cheyne 
was at one period of his life a remarkable example of obesity, 
from vinous indulgence and free Hving. 

In his youth he was remarkably temperate, but repairing 
to London, after his studies, for the practice of medicine, '* he 
found the bottle companions, the young gentry, and free 
livers, the most easy of access and susceptible of friendship ; 
and being naturally of a cheerful temper and lively imagi- 
nation, soon became much caressed by them, and grew daily 
in hulk and in friendship with those gay gentlemen and 
their acquaintances ! He continued this course, not only 
from a natural inclination, but to obtain practice, having 
observed the method to succeed with others ; and by this 
means his health was, in a few years, much impaired. He 
became excessively fat, short-hreaihed, lethargic^ and listless. 

♦ Vide Evidence of Dr. Farre, Parliamentary Beport, p. 102, 
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He swelled to such an enormous size^ that he exceeded 
thirty-two atone [or 448 lbs.] in weight ! Upon stepping into 
his chariot qixickly, and with any effort, he was ready to 
faint for want of breath, and his face turned black. He was 
not able to ascend aboye one pair of stairs at a time, without 
extreme pain and blowing. He labored also under a nervous 
^d scorbutic disorder, to the most violent degree. His life 
was an intolerable burden, and his condition deplorable. 
Having tried all the powers of medicine in vain, he resolved 
at last, to use milk and vegetable diet, whidh removed his 
complaint. His size was reduced to almost one-third; he 
recovered his strength, activity, and cheerfulness, with the 
jGree and perfect use of his Acuities; and by regular ob- 
servance of regimen, he reached a mature period, for he 
died at Bath in his seventy-second year,''* after writing 
several valuable works for the promotion of temperance* 

Publicans are a class especially subject to obesity, arising 
:&om the constant facilities of sipping their ^^ home-brewed," 
attended, generally, by free living and ease. 

The inconvenience of such a state of body is clearly seen 
in the case of Dr. Cheyne. The individual is encumbered 
with a load pf matter firom which he derives no strength, but 
which being elaborated over his entire cellular system, im- 
pedes the circulation of the fluids, and hinders the extraction 
of waste and assimilation of new muscular matter ; while its 
weight presses upon him in a manner that he can scarcely 
withst^d. He is deprived of activity and rendered imbecile; 
and if he should at any time venture or be compelled to 
exert himself, he is ^'almost killed" by the effort. Such 
a character is most assuredly an object of pity. 

Obesity is, moreover^ a predisposing cause to numerous dis- 
eases, especially of gout and apoplexy. It also aggravates the 
sjrmptoms of other maladies, and hence it is that death makes 
such short work of persons subject to it. 

From what has been adduced, it will be pretty manifest 
that alcohol is in strict verity a poison. In each detail gone 
into, we have seen it interfering with the first great law of 
health — the balance between ihe waste and supply of the 
system. In every way it exhibits itself a poison in the 
strictest sense of the term. For, asks Dr. Mussey — '^ What 

* Tide Obesity, Panlyiif » and Apoplezy» by J. Higginbottom, 
M.R.aS., p. 9. 
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is a poison ? It is that substance^" he replies, " in whatever 
form it may be, which, when applied to a living surface, 
disconcerts and disturbs lifers healthy movements. It is alto- 
gether distinct from substances which are in their nature 
nutritious. It is not capable of being converted into food 
and of becoming part of the Hving organs. We all know 
that proper food is wrought into our bodies ; the action of 
animal life occasions a constant waste, and new matter has to 
be taken in, which, after digestion, is carried into the blood 
and then changed ; but poison is incapable of this. It may, 
indeed, be mixed with nutritious substances, but if it goes 
into the blood, it is thrown o£f as soon as the system can 
accomplish its deliverance, if it has not been too far enfeebled 
by the influence of the poison. 8iu)h a poison is Alcohol — 
stAch in aU its forms, mix it with what you may." 



SECTION III. 

Secondly, By hurrying the circulation of the blood, and 
destroying its balance and healthy acting, alcohol Ukeunse 
manifests itself a poison. 

On alcoholic liquor being taken into the system, a separa- 
tion is immediately effected between the spirit and other 
substances combined with it ; and while the watery part of 
the liquor is taken up by the excreting organs, the spirit 
forces its way along the blood, and by the medium of its 
circulation, ramifles the whole of the body, jGrom the crown of 
the head to the extremity of the great toe. The first general 
effect experienced after this, is an increased degree of warmth, 
resulting from the general nervous excitement and the accele- 
rated speed at which the blood is propelled through its 
vessels. But after a while, the influence of the spirit sub- 
sides ; the rate of the circulation diminishes ; and the glow 
of warmth is no longer felt 

Now it is a law of the animal economy, that for every 
pulsation of the hlooi forced above its natural standard, there 
shall be one below as the principal, and a certain per centage 
as interest for the same. Consequently, upon the cessation 
of excitement, the person who increases his circidation from 
70 pulsations per minute, to 80 or 85, has to encounter a 
dressed pulsation afterwards, when the influence of alcohol 
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is exhausted — ^his pulse being often reduced to 58 or 52 
instead of seventy. 

This is the state of circulation in all who arc accustomed 
to stimulate themselves with intoxicating liquors. Under 
the influence of alcohol the blood is boiling and bounding 
through the yeins ; and during the subsequent collapse^ its 
course is languid^ producing a sensation of general debility 
and lowness. 

An equanimity of temperament is a conserver of healthy and 
the source of the greatest happiness man can enjoy^ for it 
establishes a serenity of mind which fills the soul with con-* 
tinual cheerfulness ; but as this physical condition can only 
result firom an evenness in the circulation of the bloody it is 
manifest that the consumer of alcohol cannot experience it. 
His circulation^ in place of being calm and even^ is like a 
troubled sea^ whose waters at one moment swell up into 
mountain-waves^ and at another^ subside into the deep below. 
What should we think of the watch^ whose fingers passed 
over the first six hours of the disc in four and a half, and over 
the latter in eight 1 Yet just such is the life of the drinker. 
His physical and mental systems are constantly deranged: 
He is ever either above or below the standard of nature; 
and; in consequence^ is a stranger to the pleasing tranquillity 
of body and mind resulting from a well-balanced circulation. 

During the depression of the system, the constitution is 
exceedingly liable to disease, arising from the noxious influ- 
ences which ever, more or less, surround us. Indeed, the 
balance in the circulation of the blood is the deferuie with 
which nature has provided us, against the operation of these 
evils; and by whatever circumstances we destroy that balance, 
we are diszxm\n% ourselves in the presence of the foe. 

We will endeavor to illustrate this in a familiar way. 
Suppose that by mechanism (on the same principle of balance 
as the circulation of the blood — for one above the standard, 
one below,) a wheel be made to revolve upon its axle, at just 
such a speed (say 1000 revolutions per minute) that an arrow 
could not be shot between its spokes. In this case, if a person 
ensconced himself behind it, it would clearly serve as an 
efficient means of defence against an enemy, armed only 
with the bow; since the arrows shot against him would be 
struck to the ground by the rapid whirl of the spokes. But 
eupporing the individil eo tLorous as not to be content 
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with the certain safety afforded by his instrument of defence, 
but (for what he considered still greater safety) were to 
increase the speed of the wheel from 1000 to 1300 revolutions 
per minute, it would follow, that when the additional force — 
the stimulus — ^became exhausted, the revolutions would fall 
below the regular speed of ten hundred, to seven hundred, or 
perhaps six hundred and fifty revolutions in the minute. 
Now as the regular speed was just sufficient, and hat just 
sufficient, as a means of defence, it is obvious that a diminished 
speed would not be sufficient ; and as here would be a dimi- 
nution of three hundred and fifty revolutions, there would be a 
possibility of the arrows gliding between the spokes^ and 
striking the individual behind the wheel. 

The thousand revolutions per minute — the regular speed 
of the wheel — will correspond to the balance of the circula- 
tion, and the increased revolutions to the stimulation by the 
use of alcoholic liquor; while the diminished revolutions 
will represent the depressed circulation which ensues when 
the influence of the stimulus dies away. Now with a 
balanced circulation, man is proof against the barbed arrows 
of disease, and as capable of withstanding the miasma of 
marshes, bogs, or ill-drained land, with every other noxious 
exhalation said to produce fevers and the plague, as the wild 
beast of the forest. Indeed, if we considered mal-aria (bad- 
airs) as the origin of those destructive distempers, the wild 
brute has less chance of escaping them than civilized man ; 
for haying his lair in the jungle, he constantly breathes 
an atmosphere thickly impregnated with the exhalations of 
decayed vegetable matter, and loaded with the vapors ascend- 
ing from the damp surface of the earth. Still, with chances 
against him, he is most fortunate, for, to our knowledge, 
we never heard of typhus fever, yellow fever, or the 
cholera, raging among • the wild tribes of the forest and 
jungle ; while man, on a cultivated soil, is swept to the grave 
by their ravages.* 

Fever is one of the most easily preventable diseases, and 
yet it is one of the most general and, at times, most devas- 

♦ On this subject, a certain writer observes : — "It is not impossible, 
but that by great care, the body might be brought to such a tone, the fluids 
made so bland, that no miasma could corrupt them. Among domestic pam- 
pered animals, contagion is common ; but naturalists give no account of 
epidemic diseases among the wild inhabitants of the woods, the air, or the 
waters/* — Oracle of Health, p. 114. 
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tating of disorders. The predisposing cause of it (in perhaps 
erery instance where it is not the effect of some other disease) 
is the destruction of the balance of the circulation^ either by 
violent exercise, over-working, heated apartments, or drinking. 
It is the general belief, that a bad state of the atmosphere^ 
from the exhalations of noxious matter, or the want of proper 
ventilation, is the cause of fever, in such persons as we refer 
to. But there are very good reasons for rejecting this doc- 
trine, and concluding that it [is the effect of cold upon the 
frame debilitated by previous stimulation. 

*^ It may be interesting to our readers,'* says a medical 
journal, *' at a period when contagion from the yeUoto-feter is 
dreaded, to give Professor John Lizzard's opinion on the sub- 
ject. We have it from the notes we took in his lecture-room : 
— ^'Gentlemen— It seems evident that cold is the cause of fever ; 
because, no other agent operates so extensively upon, man, and 
all other reputed causes are open to strong objections. Fever 
is produced by cold being applied to the skin, [as by damp, rain, 
or fog] when or after it has been over-heated, [as by the use of 
alcoholic liquors,] The consequence is, an increased action of 
the nervous and sanguiniferous systems, both of them being 
coextensive with the skin itself. The cold application drives 
the blood inwards, and a determination ensues towards the 
brain, lungs, and other important organs ; the nervous and 
sanguiniferous systems strive to deliver themselves — ^heat is 
evolved^and all the phenomena of fever developed.* 

*' Now as to the reputed cenises of fever : — marsh miasma is 
one of them. It must be a mere phantom of the brain, for is 
it probable that it can travel, as asserted, like a bale of goods, 
or a carrier pigeon, from the sluices of Holland, from the 
marshes of the Tiber, or the Campagnia of Bome, to the lanes 
and alleys of London ? Besides, there are many of the fevers, 
reported to originate solely from this cause, which attack 
people entirely removed from its influence ; as, for instance, 
it has been observed in the middle of the Atlantic ocean. 

* These symptoms have been experienced, more or lessi by all persons 
who have been necessitated to keep on their wet clothes, after a fatiguing 
march on a rainy day, or a morning's walk in the dewy fields on an empty 
stomach. A degree of faintness with weakness in the limbs is felt, followed 
by oppression in the region of the heart, which is relieved only by a burst of 
warmth oyer the surfiEuse of the body. Hence the danger encountered in 
such situations, by persons whose frames are suffering depreuion from the 
taking of alcohol. 
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Above all, it has been observed in India^ that when fever 
rages with the most deadly violence, in August and September, 
the rivers are swelled (and the vast volume of water, fresh^ 
so that the flood-tide is hardly perceptible at Calcutta. In 
May and June, on the other hand, when the streams are 
shrunk within their banks, and when the heat is excessive, 
and the tide running rapidly at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, leaving, as they retire, a broad ditch of mud, covered 
toiih putrid carcases, and decomposing vegetables, emitting ihe 
most abominable exhalations, no deleterious effects are ob- 
servable, and not a vestige of fever remains. 

" The evils arising from human effluvia lure equally delu- 
sive. The wretched beings crammed together in a slave ship 
had no case of yellow fever amongst them ; and Dr. Trottet 
assertys, that contagious diseases were not prevalent among 
them. Again, although a church-yard was laid open at Paris, 
and the decaying matter evolved the most offensive odor, 
no fever resulted. Howard, the philanthropist, found no 
fever at Smyrna, after the exposure of bodies in the streets — 
the stench arising from which was such, that the people 
dared not open their windows. He says, we must look to 
other sources than filth or effluvia y5>r the cause of fever. 

^' In regard to contagion, that also appears to be an illusion. 
The French surgeons, with unexampled cotirage, put on the 
clothes of their patients, who died of yellow-fever, and occu- 
pied their beds during three days with impunity; one of them, 
in particular, even swallowed the black-vomit t&ithaut expert^ 
encing any injury. It is my opinion, gentlemen, that expo- 
sure to filthy exhalations, fatigue, and fear, render a man 
only predisposed to fever. Fear is, perhaps, the most powerful 
of the three," [because it depresses the system the most.*] 

Bad ventilation, or marsh miasma, must, undoubtedly, 
greatly contribute to fever ; but it is a fact, that persons 
leading regular lives, live as long and enjoy as perfect health, 
in the low fen districts of England, as in others that are 
higher and better drained. In support of this, we may refer 
to the case of Mr. and Mrs. Pleasance whose remarkable end 
(having died both the same day in 1845,) excited so much 
interest. This venerable couple lived at Redmoot Burnt 
Fen, about ten miles from the city of Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
in the very centre of the fens. On their mutual dissolution, 

* Family Doctor, vol. 1, p. 364. 
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their combined ages numbered Two Hundred and Twelve 
Years ! The husband having told One Hundred and Seven, 
and his good old dame. One Hundred and Five ! 

To the intemperate, however, the dampness of the fens, 
and all marshy countries, is the occasion of a great amount of 
febrile disease and mortality. This was striMngly exem- 
plified during the last year ; when, in consequence of some 
unfounded charges against the virtue of total abstinence, a 
well-known medical man made an examination into the cause 
of all the deaths that had occurred in the fen district around 
the town of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, during a period of 
nearly eight years, by reference to the Registry Books. It 
appeared firom the examination, that not a single teetotaler 
had died oi fever during the whole of the above time, which 
went as far back as the establishment of the societies in that 
neighborhood; while in the village of Pinchbeck, it was 
ascertained that each person above fifteen years of age, who 
had died of that disease during the same period, was in the 
habit of drinking alcoholic liquor. One was an opium-eater.* 

In all cases of plague and pestilence, it has been ob- 
served, that drinkers of alcoholic beverages, both moderate 
and immoderate, were the most affected, and the least able to 
stand the shock of the disease. In each country visited by 
the cholera, its ravages were almost entirely confined to 
drunkards and immoderate drinkers, and the few instances in 
which temperate persons were attacked, could only have 
arisen firom the depression of the system by undue exertion, 
or fear — ^in all cases from the destruction of the balance of 
circulation. Such were the ravages of this fearful disease 
among drunkards, that in one city they were described as 
being *' swept away like flies," not one being left alive ! In 
the town of Dumfries, where drunkenness exceedingly 
aboimded, there being more than six spirit dealers to each 
dealer in bread, it nearly decimated the population — sweeping 
away one out of every eleven ! 

The following striking &,ct was published some years ago, 
during the prevalence of the cholera in India. 

Two bodies of men, numbering 300 and 100 respectively, 
were located in adjoining situations, when the cholera 
appeared. The small body immediately determined to live 
temperately, and took care to avoid the damp night air, and 

* Vide the National Temperance Magazine, Vol. iL No. 5, pp. 224 - 7. 
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other contributory circumstances. The plan succeeded so 
well that only one individual was seized out of the hundred. 
The larger body adopted no precaution, but lived in their 
usual way, and one-tenth, or 30 of their whole number, 
perished.* 

The Messenger Des Chambres published an extract from a 
letter of a Warsaw physician, of which the following is a 
translation : — " It is a positive fact, that the Cholera does not 
seize on its victims ' at hazard; as many say. This contagion, 
up to the present period, has respected all persons who lead 
a regular life, and live in healthy places ; and has struck, 
without pity, every man worn out by excess , or weakened [at 
the time] by dissipation. It has been ascertained, that out of 
every hundred individuals who die of this disease, ninety are 
in the habit of' drinking ardent spirits : [brandy is the com- 
mon liquor of the country.] Women rarely addict themselves 
to strong liquors, and, accordingly, few of them are attacked 

by the cholera."t 

The following singular " Note of Warning," purporting 
to be a translation &om the Sanscrit of a Letter from 
Asiatic Cholera to his cousin-german, English Cholera, 
is strikingly confirmative of the statements advanced as to the 
virtue of a balanced circulation. 

Borders of the Bed Sea, August 12th, 1846. 

"Dear Cousin, 

'' As I intend, after a little feasting with the 
Arabians, to start again on ^ the Grand Tour ' of Europe, 
and may very soon visit my relatives and friends in Britain, 
I have thought it best to anticipate rumor, and transmit 
before-hand an authentic sketch of my History and Habits, 
to remind them of my tastes, so that they might put themselves 
to no unnecessary trouble in preparing for my reception. 
I know their fame for 'hospitality;' I have a deadly recol- 
lection of my former visit ; and therefore beg to assure them, 
that nothing will please me better than taking them just as 
they are, 

'* I was bom and nurtured in India, a gorgeous land and 
clime, amidst the dissipation of its European Conquerors, and 
the degradation of its sable and superstitious castes. My 
Father (who is a member of the great Morbus family) named 

* Vide The London Teetotaler, No. 25. t Ibid. 
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me Cholera^ by way of signiiying my sympathy with the 
Choleric and discontented portion of mankind. I have an 
invincible attachment to wliateyer my parent has a hand in 
concocting, and can, from the bottom of my heart, freely and 
liberally fraternize with the universal promoters of Iniquity, 
without distinction of country or color. 

" I am, however, very particular about character. Unless 
that be, in some way, of the morbific kind, I must decline 
the interchange of social courtesies. The disciples of some 
modern crotchets I particularly dislike. The members of 
* Nature's Aliment Society,' the Hydriatrists, or fresh air 
and water-cure fanatics, 'the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sioners,* and the new sect of ' Teetotalers,* or cold- water- 
men — I absolutely detest, and positively will not embrace. 

" Indeed, I must observe, generally, that ii a man be in- 
dustrious, sober, and temperate, I shall have nothing to say 
to him. If he rise early, open wide his eyes and his windows, 
often wash himself from ' top to toe,' whitewash his house 
frequently, take his meals at home with his family, and keep 
up a flow of good humor — such an one I cannot endure. 
He may 'live in health, and die in good old age' (as they 
call it), for aught that / shall do to the contrary. I shall 
pass by his hearth and heart, with its stupid cheerfulness, to 
revel alternately amidst the glare and excitement of the gin- 
palace, and the squalor and corruption of the drunkard's 
home — to sit by the faded and filthy forms of profligacy in 
dank, dark hovels, and to stir up the bile of the quarrelsome 
and sulky sensualist everywhere. 

" Yes ! the profligate, the glutton, the drunkard, the lazy, 
the discontented, and the dirty, may rest assured of my find- 
ing out their abode. In one word, I shall be at home with 
them. I never fail to shake hands with those whose consti- 
tutions have been enfeebled by debauchery, or undermined 
by the influence of the fashionable and favorite poisons of 
your country. My love for such characters extends even 
to their habitations. I always prefer lodging in confined 
courts and swampy cellars ; in chambers where no windows 
will open ; in the vicinage of gasometers and stagnant pools ; 
and in the purlieus of public-houses, redolent of gin and 
beer, and the efihivia of brandy and blue-ruin. Their at- 
mosphere agreeably reminds me of the sultry Nursery of 
my Youth ! 
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" In conclusion, I may expect to salute, in Oriental style, 
the faces of your Artificers, of whose skill I have heard so 
much, and know somewhat. Bltie is my favorite color, and 
the Mends I embrace are ever tinted with it. Men call it 
ghastly^ but to me it is gay and beautiful! Well, I am fond 
of kissing co\mtenances grimed with soot and sweat, and 
positively revel amidst those whose stomachs are stuffed out 
and stimulated one half the week, and starved and stinted the 
other. Hence I anticipate a rich treat amongst your 
Artizans : we shall revel and drink together, and conclude 
our Carnival with ' the Dance of Death.' 

^' I am, dear Cousin, 
" Yours truly, 

" Asiatic Cholera."* 
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In the Third place — By inflaming, indurating, and cor- 
roding the viscera — the stomach, liver, heart, lungs, kidneys, 
8fc. — alcohol manifests itself a poison. 

In illustration of this subject, we avail ourselves of the 
valuable writings and pathological representations of the late 
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and much-lamented Dr. Sewall^ of America; being results 
of a long professional career. In proof of the correctness of 
his delineations of the stomachy in the different stages of 
intemperance, the Professor received the confirmative testi- 
monies of some of the principal members of the profession 
both in America and Great Britain, who described them as 
" being entirely (iccurcUe, and faithful to nature^^ 
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SYNOPTICAL EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1 — Represents the internal or mucous coat of the 
Stomach in an Healthy State. It was drawn from one who 
had lived an entirely temperate life, and died under circum- 
stances which could not have changed the appearance of the 
organ after death : blood-vessels invisible. 

Plate 2 — Shows the appearance of the Stomach of the 
Moderate Drinker — the man who takes his grog daily, but 
moderately, or who sips his wine with his meals : — blood- 
vessels enlarged so as to be visible, and distended with 
blood. 

Plate S — Represents the ^rst stage in habitual drunken- 
ness, or the Stomach of the Hard Drinker : — ^internal coat 
irritated — ^blood-vessels more enlarged. 

Plate 4 — Represents the Stomach of the Drunkard after a 
Debauch of several days : — ^internal coat highly inflamed, red 
and livid. 

Plate 5 — Represents the Drunkard's Ulcerated Stomach: — 
internal coat corroded. 

Plate 6 — Represents the appearance of the Cancerous Sto- 
mach : — the coats of the organ are Thickened and Scirrhus, 
with a corroding Cancer of the size represented. 

Plate 7 — Represents the internal state of the Stomach after 
death from Delirium Tremens. The mucous coat is covered 
by a dark brown flaky substance, which being removed, 
shows the organ to have been in a high degree of inflamma- 

* Vide The (American) Enquiseb, p. 43. 
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The following remarks will explain the circumstances 
under which these cases occurred^ and the phenomena 
attending them. 

For upwards of thirty years I have been, more or less, 
engaged in pathological researches, during which I have 
enjoyed many opportunities of inspecting the stomach of the 
drunkard after death, in the various stages and degrees of 
inebriation ; and these drawings will be found to present a 
pretty accurate delineation of the principal morbid changes 
produced upon that organ by intemperance — changes which 
are eminently worthy of being brought to the view of the 
unsuspecting sufferer, and which, I should hope, might have 
some effect in deterring the temperate from the use of alco- 
holic poison. 

If the morbid effects of intemperance are, in some degree, 
various in different individuals — ^if they are not developed 
with the same degree of power and rapidity in one case as in 
another, it is, nevertheless, true, that alcohol is a poison for 
ever at war with man's nature ; and in d7 its forms and 
degrees of strength^ produces irritation of the stomach, which 
is liable to result in inflammation, ulceration, and mortifica- 
tion ; a thickening and induration of its coats ; and finally, 
scirrhus, cancer, and other organic affections : and it may be 
asserted with confidence, that no one who indulges habitually 
in the use of alcoholic drinks, whether in the form of wine, 
or the more ardent spirits, possesses a healthy stomach. 

In addition to the morbid specimens which I ftimish, I 
present you with one drawing of the healthy stomach, which 
will enable you to institute a comparison, and the more fiilly 
to appreciate the morbid changes produced by alcohol. 

In Plate 1 we have a representation of the internal surface 
of the Stomach in a Healthy State, taken from an individual 
who was entirely temperate, which is copied firom a sketch 
furnished by Professor Homer of Philadelphia, one of the 
ablest anatomists of the country or age. The subject from 
which it was originally drawn came under Professor Hor- 
ner's own observation, and the dissection was made by his 
own hand ; and he says that the individual was not only 
healthy, but remarkably temperate and regular in all his 
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habits ; he therefore considers the case invaluable^ as furnish- 
ing a standard of observation. It is of a color slightly 
reddish^ tinged with yellow ; exhibiting something of a 
mottled appearance ; and although it is supplied with a mul- 
titude of blood-vessels^ none of them are so large as to be 
visible to the naked eye. This healthy and natural appear- 
ance of the stomach woidd doubtless continue firom the 
period of childhood to that of old age, if it were acted upon 
only by appropriate food and drink. 

In Plate 2 we have exhibited the internal surface of the 
Stomach of the temperate [or rather^ Moderate] Drinker :* — 
the man who takes his glass of mint slings [alcoholic pepper- 
mint] in the morning, and his toddy on going to bed ; or of 
him who takes his two or three glasses of Madeira at his 
dinner. And here the work of destruction begins. That 
beautiful net-work of blood-vessels which was invisible in 
the healthy stomach, being excited by the stimidus of alcohol, 
becomes dilated and distended with blood — visible and dis- 
tinct. This effect is produced upon the well-known law of 
the animal economy, that an irritant applied to a sensitive 
texture of the body, induces an increased flow of blood to the 
part. The mucous or inner coat of the stomach is a sensitive 
membrane, and is subject to this law, A practical illustration 
of this principle is shown in reference to the human eye. If 
a few drops of alcohol, or any other irritating substance, be 
brought in contact with the delicate coats of the eye, the net- 
work of fine vessels which were before invisible, become 
distended with blood, and are easily seen, [when the eye is 
said to be blood-shot.] If this operation be repeated daily, 
as the temperate [or moderate] drinker takes his alcohol, the 
vessels become habitually increased in size and distended 
with blood. 

''Men,'* says Dr. Macnish, ''indulge habitually day by 
day, not to the extent of producing any evident effect upon 
the body or mind at the time, and fancy themselves, all the 
while, strictly temperate ; while they are, in reality, under- 
mining their constitution by slow degrees, killing themselves 
by inches, and shortening their lives by several years." 

* The doctor is over-courteous in his use of the term temperate; he 
has admitted alcohol to be a poison : how, therefore, can the drinker of it 
observe temperance ? — For want of a more accurate term, we use the word 
moderate. 
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The following citations from '*An Essay on Indigestion, 
BY James Johnson, M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the late 
-Kiwj'/' (William the Fourth), have reference to the first 
morbid effects of irritating substances upon the system, and 
are especially applicable to the etucidation of this plate. 

''Every substance," says Dr. Johnson, "medicinal or 
dietetic, which is applied to the stomach, induces a physio- 
logical action in the nerves, blood-vessels, and fibrous 
structure of that organ, which we call excitement. If the 
substance applied be of a healthy quality , and proper quantity, 
it produces insensible, or salutary excitement, that is, an 
action of which we are unconscious. The substance may then 
be termed an excitant, as, an immoderate quantity of plain 
food and drink. But let the substances introduced into the 
stomach be of improper quality, or an improper quantity, (as 
ardent spirits or acrid medicine,) and the action produced 
thereby will be raised from Unsensible to sensible excitement ; 
— that is, we shall be conscious of something going on in the 
stomach. Here, the agent introduced no longer deserves the 
name of healthy excitement, but becomes, in fact, an irritant, 
and the action introduced is irritation rather than ex- 
citement." p. 60. 

" Swallow a tea-spoonful of tincture of capsicum, or a 
table-spoonful of brandy, and then you feel, not only a 
burning sensation in the mouth, but a certain degree of the 
same sensation in the stomach. Simple as this experiment 
may appear, and unimportant any conclusion thence resulting, 
it nevertheless unfolds one of the most fundamental views in 
Pathology, and one of the most useful prec^ts in the art of 
preserving health. The moment we call forth conscious sen- 
sation, or excitement, in the stomach, whether it be of a 
pleasurable or a painful kind, we offer a violence to 
THAT ORGAN, however slight be that degree. Whenever 
conscious sensibility of the stomach (or indeed of any other 
internal organ,) is excited by anything we introduce into 
it, by anything generated in it, or by influence exercised on 
it through the medium of any organ, we rouse one of nature's 
sentinels, who gives us warning that her salutary laws are 
violated, or are on the point of being violated. Let us view 
the matter closer. We take an abstemious meal of plain 
food without any stimulating drink. Is there any conscious 
sensation produced thereby in the stomach? I say. No. 
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We feel a slight degree of pleasant excitement throughout 
the whole firame^ especially if we have fasted for some time 
previously, but no distinct sensation in the stomach. There 
is not — there ought not to be — any conscious excitement or 
sensation induced in this organ by the presence of food or 
drink, in a state of health. So true is the observation, 
that to feel that we have a stomach at all, is no good 
sign.** pp. 4, 5. 

'* It is not very material whether the sensible excitement 
induced in the stomach by food or drink, be of a plea- 
surable or painful kind, the final result will be the same — 
irritability or morbid sensibility. If the excitement be plea- 
surable, as from wine, we are spoiling the stomach, as we 
spoil a child by indulgence; — we are educating the organ 
improperly, and laying the foundation for morbid irrita- 
biUty." p. 61. 

** In respect to drink, water is the only fluid which does 
not possess irritating, or at least stimulating, qualities ; and 
in propotion as we rise on the scale of potation, from table- 
beer to ardent spirits, in the same ratio we educate the 
stomach and bowels for that state of unnatural sensibility, 
which in civiliaed life wiU sooner or later supervene." p. 68. 

It is by this temperate [or moderate] drinking, that the 
appetite of the inebriate is first acquired; for, by nature 
man has no taste or desire for alcohol — it is as unnatural and 
averse to his constitution as to that of the horse or the ox; 
nor is there any apology for its use by man that does not 
equally apply to the brute. 

Plate 8 represents the Stomach of the Confirmed Drunk- 
ard : the man who has become habitually accustomed to the use 
of alcoholic drinks ; and here we find the blood-vessels of the 
inner coat, which in the temperate drinker were only slightly 
enlarged, so fully developed, as to render the most minute 
branches visible to the eye, like the rum-blossoms on the 
drunkard's face. This enlargement does not depend upon 
the perpetual presence of alcohol, as in the temperate [mode- 
rate] drinker ; but it has become so permanent and fixed, 
that they maintain their unnatural size, even after death, 
unless, indeed, the inebriate has for some time previous to 
this event, abandoned the use of alcohol, and given nature 
time to restore them to their natural size. 

In this state, the inebriate is never easy or satisfied, unless 
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his stomach is excited by this or some other narcotic poison. 
Whenever these are withheld^ he is afflicted with loss of 
appetite, nausea, gnawing pain, and a sinking sensation at 
the stomach, lassitude, debility, and a temporary disturbance 
of all the functions of the body. 

It is under these circumstances, and in this condition of 
the stomach, that the drunkard finds it so difficult to resist the 
cravings of his appetite, and to reform his habits. Difficult, but 
not impossible. Thousands, thus far sunk to ruin, have 
reformed, and thousands are now undergoing the experiment. 
But it is only by total abstinence that reformation can be 
accomplished. No one may hope to reform by degrees, or 
to be cured by substituting one form of alcohol for that of 
another. So long as he indulges in the smallest degree, 
so long wiU his propensity to drink be perpetuated, and his 
stomach exhibit traces of disease. 

What takes place in the stomach of the reformed drunkard 
— the individual who abandons the use of all intoxicating 
drinks? The stomach, by that extraordinary power of self- 
restoration with which it is endowed, gradually resumes its 
natural appearance. Its engorged blood-vessels become 
reduced to their original size, and its natural color and 
healthy sensibility return. A few weeks or months, ac- 
cording to observations I have made, will accomplish this 
renovation ; after which, the individual has no longer any 
suffering or desire for alcohol. This process, however, is 
greatly facilitated and rendered more easy to the sufferer, 
by cupping, blistering, and other counter-irritation over the 
region of the stomach ; and by the use of cooling medicines 
and vegetable diet. It is nevertheless true, and should ever 
be borne in mind, that swh is the sttsceptUrility of the stomach 
of the reformed drunkard, that a repetition of the use of alcohol, 
in the slightest degree, and in any form, revives the appetite; 
the blood-vessels again become dilated, and the morbid sensi- 
bility of the organ is reproduced. Abstinence therefore, total 
abstinence, at once and for ever, must be the pledge of him 
who means to stand. 

Plate 4 represents the state of the Drunkard's Stomach 
after a Debauch. It was drawn firom the case of one who had 
been for several days in a state of inebriation; but who came to 
his death suddenly from another cause. It shows the internal 
coat of the organ to have been in a state of high inflammation ; 
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and presents several livid spots with dark, grumons blood 
oozing firom the surface. I have had several opportunities of 
inspecting the stomach under similar circumstances, and I 
believe this plate presents about the ordinary appearance of 
the organ, when excited to a state of inflammation by exces- 
sive indulgence in the use of alcoholic drink. In this 
condition of the organ, the whole system suffers. There is 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, ardent thirst, pain in the 
head, red eyes, bloated £Eu;e, coated or red tongue, frequent 
pulse, and symptomatic fever. These symptoms are more 
or less intense, according to the duration of the debauch, 
and the quantity of liquor drunk ; being modified, in some 
degree, by the constitution and habits of the individual. 
They are, in some respects, such as attend the ordinary 
inflammation of the stomach, produced by other causes ; and 
the appropriate treatment in both is found to be nearly the 
same. It consists of total abstinence from all stimulating 
drinks, general bleeding, cupping, leeching, and blistering 
over the stomach, cooling and muciliginous drinks, and gene- 
ral perspiration, with entire rest. 

The following case Ailly confirms the principles here laid 
down, and at the same time furnishes so valuable an admo- 
nition, that I must beg leave to present you with the outlines 
of its history. 

A gentleman, equally distinguished for the powers of his 
mind, and the great influence which he wielded in the 
councils of the nation, unfortunately acquired in early life the 
habit of intemperance, but it was not that intemperance 
which is perpetual ; it only came over him at distant periods, 
not oftener than once or twice in the year. In the intervals 
he practised entire abstinence; while at this period, he 
abandoned himself to his propensity, and would continue 
drinking until his stomach was wrought up to a high state of 
inflammation. I was called to attend him in at least twelve 
of these paroxysms during as many years ; and conducted 
him safely through the storms. It was done upon the prin- 
ciple of withholding at once all stimulus, and allowing the free 
use of acid water, with other cooling drinks, with cupping 
and blistering over the stomach ; in ten or twelve days he was 
usually well and able to attend to his business. 

Unfortunately, in his last paroxysm he came under the 
care of those who advised that he should not abandon his cup 
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at once, but wind off his debauch by degrees. The advice 
was followed, and he fell a victim to the experiment. He 
died suddenly in the vigor of his days and the height of his 
usefulness^ lamented and wept by all who knew him. 

No man may hope to be weaned from the love of alcoholic 
drinks, or be cured of a fit of intoxication, by diminishing the 
quantUy alone, or by substituting one form of poison for 
another. As well might the culprit who receives his fifty 
lashes to-day, expect a palliation of his sufferings by the 
infliction of forty lashes to-morrow, and ten the day after ; 
or by substituting the cowhide for the cat-o*-nine-tails ! The 
practice is opposed to all experience and to every principle 
of man's constitution. The stomach is inflamed, and must 
be cured like inflammation produced by other causes — ^by 
withholding stimulants, and instituting a cooling antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. 

Plate 5 presents a view of the Aphthous, or Ulcerated con- 
dition of the drunkard's stomach ; a state which frequently 
exists, but is not readily apprehended on account of the 
obscurity of the attendant symptom. It consists in fmmerous 
small ulcerations extending over the internal coat, and which 
are usually covered with a white crust, producing the 
aphthous appearance. Upon wiping off the crust, the 
mucous surface is found broken, and covered with small 
corroding sores, of greater or less size and depth, with ragged 
and inflamed edges ; and sometunes the inflammation extends 
over the intervening spaces. These ulcerations are produced 
by the irritating effects of alcoholic drinks.* 

I cannot better give you an account of this affection, than 
by reference to the observations of Dr. Beaumont, a gentle- 
man who has produced one of the most rare and interesting 
works ever published upon the powers of the gastric juice 
and the functions of the stomach. 

In the year 1822, Alexis St. Martin, a Canadian youth of 
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* At a temperance meeting at Rugeley, Mr. Wilson reported the 
results of an experiment he had made, in pursuance of a custom which 
prevails among some farmers, of giving ^'n-balls to their calves for the 
purpose oi fattening them. He took two calves, to one of which he gave a 
baU of flour and gin every morning — ^the other was fed without stimulants, 
and they were both killed on the same day. They were both equally fat, 
but the stomach of the gin^drinker was found to be ulcerated, while that of 
the teetotaler was in a perfectly healthy condition. — Temperance Gazette, 
No. 10, p. 153, New Series. 
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French descent^ aged 18, of robust and healthy constitution, 
received a shot from a musket in the left side, by which the 
integuments, muscles, and part of one rib, were carried away, 
and the stomach perforated. In this state he fell into the 
hands of Dr. Beaumont, then a distinguished army surgeon 
of the United States. The boy was cured ; but the edges of 
the wound in the stomach became adherent to the wound m 
the side of the chest ; and the opening from without, into the 
stomach, remained unclosed, being two and a half inches in 
circumference ; so that the food and drink could only be 
retained by the use of a tent, and subsequently, by the pro- 
trusion of a fold of the inner coat of the stomach. This state 
of the aperture afforded Dr. Beaumont an opportunity of 
making important observations and experiments upon the 
digestion of food ; and of ascertaining, by ocular inspection, 
the condition of the interior of the stomach. Conunencing 
with the 237th page of his work, I find the following 
record : — 

*' July 28, 9 o'clock a. m. — Stomach empty ; not healthy ; 
some inflammation, with ulcerous patches, on the mucous 
surface. St. Martin had been drinking ardent spirits, pretty 
freely, for eight or ten days : — complains of no pain, nor shows 
symptoms of any general indisposition ; — says he feels well, 
and has a good appetite. 

"August 1, 8 o'clock A.M. — Examined stomach before 
eating anything : — inner membrane morbid; considerable inftam* 
mation, and some ulcerous patches on the exposed surface; 
secretions vitiated. Extracted about an ounce of gastric juice ; 
not clear and pure as in health ; quite viscid. 

''August 2, 8 o'clock a. m. — Circumstances and appear- 
ances very similar to those of yesterday morning. Extracted 
one ounce of gastric fluids, consisting of unusual proportions 
of vitiated mucous, saliva, and some bile, tinged slightly with 
blood, appearing to exude from the surface of the inflammation 
and the ulcerous patches, which were more tender and irritable 
than usual. St. Martin complains of no pain. 

''August S, 7 o'clock a.m. — Inner membrane of stomach 
unusually morbid ; — the inflammatory appearance more ex- 
tensive, and [ulcerous] spots more livid ; from the surface of 
some of which exuded small drops of grumous \or thick, 
clotty^ blood ; the idcerous patches larger and more nume- 
rous ; — the mucous covering [the thin, sensitive, lining 
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membrane] thicker than common ; and the gastric secre- 
tions much more vitiated. The gastric fluids extracted 
this morning were mixed with a Lirger proportion of thick 
ropy mucous^ and considerable muco-purulent matter^ slightly 
tinged with blood, and resembling the discharge from the 
bowels in some cases of chronic dysentery. Notwithstanding 
this diseased appearance of the stomach, no very essential 
aberration of its functions was manifested. St. Martin com- 
plains of no symptoms indicating any general derangement 
of the system, except an uneasy sensation and a tenderness 
at the pit of the stomach, and some vertigo, with dimness and 
yeUowness of vision, on stooping down and rising again ; has 
a thin, yellowish, brown coat on his tongue, and his coun- 
tenance is rather sallow. 

''August 4, 8 o'clock a. m. — Stomach empty; — ^less of those 
ulcerous patches than yesterday ; — inflammatory appearances 
more extensively diflused over the inner coats, and the 
sur&ce inclined to bleed; — secretions vitiated. Extracted 
about an ounce of gastric fluids, consisting of ropy mucous, 
some bile, and less of the muco-purulent matter than yester- 
day ; — fLzYor pectiUarfy fetid and disagreeable, 

''August 5, 8 o'clock a. m. — Stomach empty; coats less 
morbid than yesterday ; mucous more uniform, soft, and 
nearly of the natural healthy color ; secretions less vitiated. 
Extracted about an ounce of gastric fluids ; more clear and 
pure than that taken for four or flve days past, and slightly 
acid, but containing a larger proportion of mucous, and more 
opaque than usual in a healthy condition. 

"August 6, 8 o'clock a.m. — Stomach empty; coats clean 
and healthy, as usual ; secretions less vitiated. Extracted 
two ounces of gastric juice of more natural and healthy 
appearance, with the usual gastric acid flavor ; complains of 
no imeasy sensation, or the slightest symptom of indisposi- 
tion : says he feels perfectly well, and has a voracious appe- 
tite ; but not permitted to indulge it to satiety. He has 
been restricted from full, and confined to low diet, and 
simple diluent drinks, for the last four days; and has not 
been allowed to taste of any stimulating liquors, or to indulge 
in excesses of any kind. 

" These morbid changes and conditions are seldom indi- 
cated by any ordinary symptoms, or particular sensations, 
described or complained of, unless when in considerable 
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excess. It is interesting to observe to what extent the 
stomachy perhaps the most important organ of the animal 
system^ may become diseased without manifesting any exter- 
nal symptoms of such disease. Vitiated secretions may also 
take place^ and continue for some time^ without affecting the 
health in any sensible degree." 

We cannot place too high a value upon the observations 
and experiments of Dr. Beaumont^ as they are the result of 
ocular demonstrations — ^an actual look into the stomach from 
year to year^ and from day to day^ for a number of consecu- 
tive years ; accurately noting the different states of the organ 
in health and disease^ and the effects of the various kinds of 
food^ drinks^ and other agents upon it. 

I beg you to mark his words : — '* The free use of ardent 
spirits, wine, beer, or any of the intoxicating liquors^ when 
continued for some days^ has constantly produced morbid 
changes." Here we find that feme and beer produce these 
morbid changes^ as well as ardent spirits. There is another 
fact stated by Dr. Beaumont^ to which I wish to call your 
special attention : — ^^ These morbid changes and conditions/' 
he says, '^ are seldom indicated by any ordinary ' symftom» or 
particular sensations, described or complained of, unless when m 
considerable excess. They could not, in fact, have been antici- 
pated by any external symptoms ; and their existence was only 
ascertained by actual ocular demonstration.** 

Here is a most important pathological fact brought to view, 
and established by ocular demonstration, and one which 
should be ever present to the mind of him who uses alcohol. 
It is this : — ^that the stomach may become extensively diseased 
from the influence of alcoholic drinks, without there being 
present any general constitutional derangement, or other 
obvious manifestations of its morbid state. This fact is par- 
ticularly applicable to the temperate [or rather moderate] 
drinker, for, in his case, the narcotic poison of alcohol so 
blunts and deranges the healthy sensibility of the stomach, 
that it holds out no signal of its sufferings. But though the 
manifestations of disease may be absent, he should be aware 
that morbid changes, extensive and fatal, may exist; and 
that while he is sipping his wine, or regaling himself upon 
his brandy and water, he is laying the foundation of a broken 
constitution and premature decay and death. 

This is doubtless what takes place with the temperate [or 
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moderate] drinker; and is the true cause of the marked 
difference between his constitution^ when prostrated by dis- 
ease, and that of the man who leads a life of total abstinence 
— a difference seen and appreciated by every practitioner of 
medicine. In the one case, disease is easily vanquished — 
the system reacts, and the patient soon recovers his wonted 
energy. In the other case, if he does not sink under the 
disease, he lingers, and every attack leaves him in a more 
broken and enfeebled state ; — a consequence inevitable, since 
all the other functions of the body are intimately connected 
with, and dependent upon, that of the stomach. Whenever 
this organ fails to perform its oiEce, all the other functions 
become deranged, and the whole system languishes. 

From a careful observation of this subject, during many 
years of practice, I am persuaded that tens of thousands of 
temperate [or moderate] drinkers die annually of disease 
through which the abstemious would pass in safety. 

Plate 6 presents a specimen of the Cancerous Stomach. It 
was drawn from the stomach of a gentleman who had for 
many years followed a seafaring life. He was not regarded 
as intemperate, but used his grog daily ; and was much in the 
habit of taking a glass of brandy in the morning, undiluted, 
to excite an appetite for breakfast. At length dyspepsia 
came on, with pain, and a burning sensation in the region of 
the stomach, vomiting his food an hour or two after his 
meals, followed by extreme emaciation, and death. Upon 
examining the body, the whole of the stomach, except a 
small portion at the left extremity, was found in a scirrhus 
state ; its coat thickened to the extent of about two inches ; and 
the cavity of the organ so far obliterated as scarcely to admit 
the passage of a probe from the left to the right extremity I 
So that for a considerable time before death, none of the 
nutriment derived from food and drink could have passed 
into the intestines. Near the right extremity of the stomach 
was a cancerous ulcer, of the size and appearance represented 
in the drawing. 

Since the foregoing case occurred, two others of the same 
character, and produced by the same cause, have fallen 
under my observation. In both these, the one a male and 
the other a female, the stomach was thickened, scirrhuSf and 
cancerous ; and so extensively disorganized, as not to admit 
of the passage of the chyme out at the pyloric orifice. The 



prominent symptoms in these two cases also were excruci- 
ating pain, a vomiting of the food in a half-digested state, 
followed by extreme emaciation. These subjects had in- 
dulged freely in the use of alcoholic drinks for years, and 
continued the habit until the stomach would no longer 
receive it. 

In these cases of scirrhus and cancer, the pyloric portion 
of the stomach is more frequently the seat of the disease than 
the left or cardiac portion; but the cardiac portion of the 
organ does not always escape, as the following case, which 
occurred in my practice some years ago, will show. 

Mr. C, a sea-faring man of forty -five, belonged for many 
years to the class of temperate [moderate] drinkers ; but as 
he lived on, he became a regular hard drinker, though never 
a sot. At length he began to complain of occasional fits 
of dyspepsia, heartburn, and acrid eructations; and these 
symptoms were followed by a diflBiculty in passing solid food 
into the stomach, unless when masticated very finely, and 
swallowed in small portions. As he expressed himself, there 
appeared to be an obstrtsction in the passage near the stomach. 
His case was examined by several physicians, who pro- 
nounced it to be a stricture in the lower part of the 
oesophagus. But the obstruction did not yield to the remedies 
for that disease, and the difficulty increased, until nothing 
but liquids would pass ; and finally, even the liquids returned 
after reaching the point of obstruction. He suffered from 
gnawing and lancinating pains in the region of the stomach, 
as well as from extreme hunger and thirst. I have known 
him to swallow two gallons of water in successive mouthfrds 
in a single night, which would pass to the point of obstruc- 
tion and then be regurgitated, affording only momentary 
relief; and this was his condition several weeks previous to 
his dissolutioii. 

Upon opening the body after death, about three inches of 
the lower portion of the oesophagus was found in a thickened 
and scirrhus state ; the disease extending to the stomach, and 
so thickening the cardiac orifice, as nearly to obliterate the 
opening and prevent the passage of food and drink. The 
mucous coat of the stomach exhibited strong traces of the 
effects of intemperance, and the pyloric portion of the organ 
was found in a scirrhus state * 

* This case is not given in the Enquirer, but, being so remarkable, has 
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Plate 7 represents the appearance of the stomach of the 
drunkard who dies in a state of mania a potu, or delirium 
tremens. 

The history of the case from which this drawing was made^ 
and which occurred in my pract?lce some years since^ will 
illustrate the character of the disease and the morbid con- 
dition of the stomach. 

The subject was a man amiable in disposition^ courteous in 
manners^ and high in public life. By degrees he becanji^ 
intemperate^ and although he drank daily^ his excesaive 
indulgence was confined to pajcoxysms of greater or less 
duration. Several times during the continuance of these 
paroxysms^ he was drawn into a state of deluium tremens, 
but from which he soon recovered. At length, one of these 
paroxysms of drinking came upon him which was of longer 
continuance than usual, and of greater severity. For more 
than a week his mind was entirely deranged ; and it required 
two person0 to confine him to his room, Be ima^ned that 
his nearest friends were his greatest enemies and persecutors, 
and were constantly laying plans for his destruction. He 
fancied that he saw spectres, and devils, and files of armed 
soldiers entering his apartment, deadly serpents crawling 
over his body, and wild beasts ready to devour him. There 
wa« one inSvidual in particulax, a certain man who had 
often won his money at the billiard table, whom he imagined 
he saw grinning and skulking round the chamber, waiting 
an opportunity to rob him of his money. His bodily frinc- 
tions became more and more disturbed, accompanied with 
great debility, a cold profrise clammy sweat, and small and 
sinking pulse. These symptoms were followed by general 
spasms, which soon closed the scene. 

After death the body was examined. Upon laying open 
the stomach, it presented the appearance exhibited in the 
plate. It contained a considerable quantity of dark fluid, 
resembling coffee-grounds; the inner surface was covered 
with a dark-brown, flaky substance, upon removing which, 
it exhibited marks of having been in a high state of inflam- 
mation ; some portions appearing of a deep red or mahogany 
color, and others quite black, as if in a state of incipient 
mortification. It was obvious that the dark, flaky matter 

been transcribed from Appendix C to Dr. Lees' '* Illustrated History of 
Alcohol." 
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which lined the inner coat, as well as that lying loosely in 
the cavity of the organ, was blood, which had exuded from 
the vessels of the inflamed surface, and had been acted upon 
by the gastric juice, converting it into the black vomit. 

I have had several opportunities of inspecting the body, 
after death, of those who have fallen by intemperance, in a 
state of delirium tremens, and I have found not only the 
symptoms attending the affection, but the morbid appearance 
to be extremely uniform ; and my observations fully confirm 
the opinion entertained by most modem physiologists, that 
the disease has its seat originally in the stomach, and that the 
affection of the brain is purely sympathetic and secondary ; 
an opinion sustained also by the course found most successful 
in the treatment of the disease. 



SECTION II. 

I have thus briefly spoken of intemperance as affecting the 
condition of the stomach only; but it should be borne in 
mind, that while alcoholic drinks make their first and 
strongest impression here, their morbid e£[ects are not limited 
to this organ : the whole of the intestinal canal participates 
more or less in their influence. The internal coat becomes 
irritated, inflamed, and ulcerated ; and occasionally affected 
by those other organic changes [scirrhus, cancer, &c.] deline- 
ated in the drawings of the stomach. Nor are the conse- 
quences of intemperance confined to the digestive canal 
alone. The distant parts of the body become, in time, 
affected also.* The liver, the brain, the heart, the lungs, and 
the kidneys, become the seat of alcoholic influence, an influ- 

[♦ **Seirrku8 of the bowels, acirrhus of the stomach, at least of the 
pylorus and liver/* says Dr. Trotter, "are freqaent concomitants of ebriety. 
But the intestines, pancreas, spleen, and perhaps the kidneys, are also liable 
to the same affection ; aU of which after a certain period are incurable, and 
often speedily fataL The dram and purl drinker may sooner experience 
these evils [because in a given time he consumes more of the alcoholic or 
other poison J than other drunkards, but even the guzzler of small-beer has 
no security against them. Nay, so sure and uniform is this effect of pro- 
ducing diseased bowels by fermented liquors, that in distilleries and brew- 
eries, where hogs and poultry are fed on the sediments of barrels, their 
livers and other viscera are observed to be enlarged like those of the human 
body." — Dr, Trotter on Drunkenness, — Vide Standard Temp, lAbrary, 
p. 40.] 
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ence which is transmitted to them in two ways. The first is 
upon the principle of sympathy [i. e. one organ participating 
in the suffering of another] ; while the second is through the 
medium of the circulation, and the immediate action of the 
alcoholic principle upon the organs as it passes through them, 
mingled with the blood. Both may' be illustrated by familiar 
examples. The indiyidual who has become exhausted by 
labor and &sting, finds his muscidar power diminished, and 
his whole system enfeebled. Upon partaking of his food, his 
strength is immediately restored — ^restored long before his 
food is digested, or any nourishment can hare been derived 
firom it. This efiect is produced by the stimulus of the food 
upon the stomach, which impression is transmitted to all the 
other organs of the body through the medium of the nerrous 
system, upon the principle of sympathy. 

The second, through the medium of the circulation, may 
be shown by two facts. The odor of the drunkard's breath 
furnishes us with one of the earliest indications of intempe- 
rance. This is occasioned by the exhalation of the alcoholic 
principle firom the bronchial vessels and air cells of the 
lungs ; not of pure alcohol, as taken into the stomach, but as 
it has been absorbed and become mingled with the blood and 
subjected to the action of the difierent organs of the body, 
and not containing any principle which contributes to the 
nourishment or renovation of the system, is cast out with 
other excretions as poisonous and hurtfiil. Magendie long 
since ascertained by experiment, that diluted alcohol, when 
subjected to the absorbing power of the veins, is taken up by 
them, is mingled with the blood, and afi^erwards passes ofi* by 
the pulmonary exhalents. The case of a drunkard is men- 
tioned, who used to amuse his comrades by passing his breath 
through a narrow tube and setting it on fire as it issued 
from it. 

The perspirable matter which passes off firom the skin 
becomes charged with the odor of alcohol in the drimkard, 
and in some cases fiimishes evidence of the Mnd of spirit 
drunk. Two cases are related by Dr. Macnish, the one in a 
claret, and the other in a, port drinker, in which the moisture 
exhaled from their bodies had a ruddy complexion, similar to 
the wine upon which they had committed the debauch. 
These facts show us that alcoholic drinks are absorbed, 
mingle, and circulate with the blood, and therefore act 
immediately upon the different organs of the body. 



It is upon these two principles that alcoholic drinks pro- 
duce their morbid effects upon the different organs. 

The Liver. Alcohol in every form and proportion pro- 
duces a strong and speedy effect upon this organ when used 
internally. Its first effect usually is to increase the action of 
the liver^ and sometimes to such a degree as to result in 
inflammation. Its secretion [bile] often becomes changed 
firom a bright yellow to a green or blacky and from a thin 
fluid to a substance resembling tar in its consistence ; and 
this change frequently leads to the formation of biliary 
calculi^ or gall stones. There often follows an enlargement 
of the organ, and a change in its structure. Aware of this 
fact, the poultry dealers of England are in the habit of 
mixing a quantity of spirit with the food of their fowls, in 
order to increase the size of the liver, that they may be 
enabled to supply the epicure with a greater abundance of 
that part of the animal, which he regards as the most deli- 
cious. I have met with cases in which the liver has become 
so far enlarged from intemperance, as to weigh from eight to 
twelve pounds, instead of four or five, its usual weight. 
The inflammation of the organ frequently terminates in sup- 
puration, and the formation of extensive abscesses. 

The liver sometimes, however, even when it manifests 
upon dissection great organic changes in its structure, is 
found rather diminished in volume. This was the case in 
the person of the celebrated tragedian, George Frederic 
Cook, who died several years since in the city of New York. 
This extraordinary man was long distinguished for the pro- 
fligacy of his life, as well as the native vigor of his mind and 
body. At the time of his death, his body was opened by Dr. 
Hosack, who found that the liver, while it was rather dimin- 
ished, was in a state of induration, and surprisingly hard, so 
as to make considerable resistance to the knife ; and it was 
of a lighter color than natural. The whole substance of the 
organ was studded tcith tubercles; and the blood-vessels, 
which are large and numerous in the healthy state, were 
nearly obliterated^ shomng that the circulation had nearly 
ceased long before death ! I have met with several cases in 
the course of my dissections, in which the liver had become 
shrivelled and indurated^ its blood-vessels diminished, and 
the organ greatly changed in its structure ; the evident con- 
sequences of long continued habits of intemperance. 
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[Drs. Peters^ Goldsmith^ and Moses^ of the United States^ 
who conjointly examined nearly seventy bodies, to observe 
the pathology of intemperance, thus report upon the above 
organ : — ^* The liver of moderate drinkers was found a Utile 
larger than natural, somewhat softened, and its external 
surface spotted with patches of fatty infiltration, which 
extended but two or three lines into the parenchyma. The 
color of the rest of the organ was nearly natural, and the 
edges retained their normal sharpness. In higher degrees, 
it was considerably larger, the edges more obtuse, and the 
patches of fat larger and more numerous. In old drunkards 
the liver was very large, weighing at least six to eight 
pounds, often ten to twelve, the edges were very thick and 
much rounded, the parenchyma almost white with fat, soft 
and fragUe, and the peritoneal covering could be torn off in 
very large pieces with ease.*' — New York Journal of Medi- 
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Dr. Beddoes, in his ** Hyoeia,** speaking of liver com- 
plaints, says : — *^ By persons in any degree debauched, and 
indeed by the drinkers of fermented liquors in general, the 
faintest standing signs of indigestion may serve to indicate 
that there is something amiss with the liver. Organs so 
intimately connected (as the stomach and liver) must be 
expected to sustain damage in common. The liver has some- 
times been found indurated after death, without any symptom 
but ihat of indigestion.^^ [This circumstance demonstrates 
the £dlacy of mere feeling, as an indication of disease. This 
hardening and sealing of the liver is often effected without 
pain, and thus an individual may be seriously ^d perma- 
nently injured, while he imagines himself in moderate 
health !] — Stand. Temp. Lib., p. 38. 

Dr. Gordon, Physician to the London Hospital, made the 
following remarks in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Drunkenness: — ^^*"When I was studying at 
Edinburgh, I had occasion to open a great many bodies of 
persons who had died of various diseases, in a population (as 
Honorable Members will bear in mind) much more re- 
nowned for sobriety and temperance than that of London; 
but the remarkable fact was, that in all these cases there was, 
more or less, some affection of the liver ; and I account for it 
by the fact, that these moral and religious people were in 
the habit of drinking a smaU quantity of spirits every day. 
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aay one or two glasses. They were not in any shape or form 
intemperate (!) and would haye been shocked at the imputation, 
I had subsequently the opportunity of confirming my obser- 
vations in the West Indies, where the practice prevails of 
taking small quantities of spirits, not at all amounting to 
intoxication ; btd in aU these cases there was, more or less, 
some affection of the liver." — Pari. Itept p. 196. 

In the evidence of another medical man, read to the same 
Committee, (vide Appendix, No. 1, p. 424,) it is stated that 
in very many cases, the enlargement of the liver had been 
such, that on a post mortem examination, its figure could be 
traced with a pencil upon the interior surface of the abdomen, 
in consequence of its pressure against that part during life. 

The effect of strong drink upon the liver is exhibited in a 
very satisfactory and pleasing manner by the Report for 
1838, of the surgeon of the Cameronian regiment, stationed 
in India. During the above year, the cases of liver com- 
plaint were only Jifi!/, whereas, for a number of years pre- 
ceding, the average had been one hundred and twenty-eight ! 
The fact is, that in 1837 a temperance society was established 
in the regiment, of which, in the following year, one-third 
of the men were enrolled members.] 

The Brain. This organ also suffers from intemperance. 
Inflammation and engorgement are frequent consequences of 
the use of alcoholic drinks, and may take place at the time of 
a debauch, or arise sometime afterwards, during the stage of 
debility, from a loss of the healthy balance of action in the 
system. Inflammation of the organ, when it is acute, is 
usually attended with furious delirium, and other indications 
of high cerebral excitement. It may arise from sympathy 
with an inflamed or irritated stomach, or it may take place 
from the immediate action of alcohol upon it, as it is trans- 
fused into the system. 

In the following case the affection of the brain seems to 
have arisen from the latter cause. A man was taken up 
dead in the streets of London soon after having drunk a 
quart of gin upon a wager. He was carried to the West- 
minster Hospital and dissected. In the ventricles of the 
brain there was found a considerable quantity of limpid flxdd, 
distinctly impregnated with gin^ sensible to the taste and 
smell ; and from the inflammability, the liquid was supposed 
to be about one-third gin. 
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Dr. Armstrong, an eminent physician of England, wlio 
possessed ample opportunities for investigating this subjeel, 
says, that he has found the free use of intoxicating liquors a 
frequent cause of chronic inflammation and engorgement of 
the brain and its membranes. 

It is a fact, familiar to anatomists, that alcohol has the effect 
of hardening the brain and other organs, which contain aHu- 
men, when subjected to its action; and it is a common practice 
to immerse the brain in ardent spirits for a few days, in order 
to render it firmer for dissection ; and upon examining the 
brain after death of such as have long been accustomed to the 
use of ardent spirits, it is known that the organ is generally 
found harder and less elastic and yielding than in temperate 
persons.* 

The Heart. It has generally been supposed that the 
heart is less frequently affected by intemperance than most 
of the other yital organs ; but from several cases which have 
fallen under my observation, and from the fact UuU it sympa- 
thizes strongly with the stomach, and is thrown into a state of 
unnatural excitement by the use of alcoholic drinks — ^the 
very effect produced by tJie violent agitation of the passions, 
the influence of which upon this organ is found so injurious 
— ^I am inclined to think that it seldom escapes uninjured in 
the habitual drunkaid. 

The following case came under my notice several winters 
since. A large athletic man, long accustomed to the use of 
ardent spirits, on drinking a glass of raw whisky, dropped 
instantly dead ! On carefully dissecting the body, no 
adequate cause of the sudden cessation of life could be found 
in any part except the heart. This organ was free from 
blood, hard, and firmly contracted, as if affected by spasm. 

A few years since I saw an individual, while engaged in 
public debate, drop instantly dead from an affection of the 
heart, being at the time highly stimulated by alcohol, and under 
a strong excitement of his passions. I am convinced that 

[♦ This hardened condition of the brain from the use of alcoholic 
liquors is especially noticed in the Report of Drs. Peters, Goldsmith, and 
Moses. They conjointly found "The substance of the brain unusually 
white and firm, as if it had lain in alcohol for an hour or two." And 
again: — "The peculiar firmness of the brain was noticed seyeral times, 
even after decomposition of the rest of the body had made considerable 
advances. Typhus fever is the only disease in which we have noticed like 
firmness."] 
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many of those cases of sudden death which take place with 
intemperate persons, are the result of a spasmodic action of 
the heart, from sympathy with the stomach or some other 
part of the system. The use of ardent spirit no doubt tends 
to produce an enlargement of the organ, promotes the ossifi- 
cation of its valves, as well as the development of other 
organic affections.* 

Thb Lungs. Respiration in the inebriate is generally 
oppressed and laborious, especially after eating, or violent 
exercise ; and he is teazed with a cough, attended by copious 
expectoration in the morning, and especially after his re- 
covery from a fit of intoxication. These symptoms go on 
increasing, and, unless arrested in their progress, often 
terminate in fatal bronchitis and consumption. This affection 
of the lungs is produced in two ways ; first, by the immediate 
action of the alcoholic principle upon the highly sensitive 
membrane which lines the trachea, bronchial vessels, and 
air-cells of the lungs, as it is poured out by the exhalents ; 
and, second, by the aympaiJiy which is called into action 
between the lungs and other organs already in a state of 
disease, and more especially that of the stomach and liver. 

I have met with many cases in the course of my practice, 
of cough and difficult breathing, which could be relieved 
only by regulating the functions of the stomach, and which 
soon yielded on the patient's ceasing to irritate this organ 
with ardent spirit. I have found the liver still more fre- 
quently the source of this affection; and on restoring the 
organ to its healthy condition, by laying aside the use of 
alcoholic drinks, all the pulmonary symptoms have subsided. 

On examining the lungs of the drunkard after death, they 
are frequently found adhering to the walls of the chest, hepa- 
tized, or affected with tubercles. 

[* The following case of enlargement of the heart accompanied with 
ossification, or conversion into bone, is narrated by Dr. Benson of the city 
of Dublin Hospital. 

Mary Oliver, a Scotch woman, was admitted into that hospital on the 
14th of August, 1835, in a state of great danger, complaining that the pain 
''was all about her heart.** At the end of six days she died ; when upon 
dissection it was found, that ** the heart teas at least twice the ueual size !** 
The walls of its chambers were thickened, and the valves considerably 
ossified. Depositions of cartilaginous matter were also observed. The 
coats of the aorta, or main artery, as well as its valves, had undergone the 
same change. 

In the dissections by Drs. Peters, Goldsmith, and Moses, they report 
that the heart was always flabby, enlarged, and dilated.] 
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[That the different internal organs, in contact with each 
other, should have a provision for enabling them to glide up^ 
down, and over one another without the scraping sensation 
of dry bodies, as well as to prevent their growing together, is 
an obvious necessity. Hence the stomach, intestines, and 
other organs, are covered with a membrane which secretes a 
watery matter called serum, keeping the organ it invests 
constantly wet and smooth. But the effect of alcohol is to 
prevent this secretion, and, in consequence, the membrane 
becomes dry, and frequently grows to the organ it is in con- 
tact toith ! In the case of Mary Oliver, just referred to, the 
first unnatural sight which met the eyes of those engaged in 
the dissection is thus stated : — ^* On opening the chest, the 
lungs were found almost universally connected to the costal 
parietes (i. e. sides of the ribs) by very old and strong 
adhesions ! I%ere was no ( serous ) fiuid in the pleura** — the 
membraneous bag which encloses the lungs. The heart is 
also invested with a bag-like membrane, and that too is 
occasionally found grown fast to the organ itself.] 

The Kidneys. These organs, and others immediately 
associated with them, are seldom found in a healthy state 
after death in the inebriate ; and the use of alcoholic drinks, 
even in a temperate [or moderate] degree, leads to some of 
the most harassing and fatal affections to be found in the 
whole catalogue of diseases.* But though an important 
subject, and upon which much might be said in reference to 
intemperance, I pass on to notice an affection, which, though 
common, seems scarcely to have attracted the attention of 
those who have written upon the effects of alcoholic drinks. 
It is— 

Paralysis of the lower extremities, but not that paralysis 
which takes place suddenly from an affection of the brain or 
spinal marrow, but a gradual diminution of the power of 
sensation and of motion. Several of these cases have oc- 
curred to me within the last twenty years, three of which I 
will state. 

The first was in an active business man of forty-five, who 

* The kidneys are generally somewhat enlarged and /lobby, their 
cortical substance infiltrated in numerous small spots, with a whitish 
matter, either albuminous or fatty ; occasionally they are granular. The 
pelvis and uterus are generally in a state of chronic slate-gray inflam- 
mation.'' — Report of Drs, Peters, Ooldsmith, and Moses,] 
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gradually acquired the habit of tippling, though he never drank 
to intoxication. His practice was to take small quantities of 
brandy, gin, wine, &c., at short intervals. He at length 
began to complain of debility, a sense of numbness in his 
lower limbs, and an inability to walk with his accustomed 
activity. These symptoms gradually increased, and were 
soon followed by other mortifying indications of imbecility. 
The complaint increased till he could neither walk nor stand, 
and for months before his death he was lifted from his bed to 
his chair. Several times during the progress of the case he 
partially recovered, but it was only in proportion as he sus- 
pended the use of alcoholic drinks. Upon examination after 
death, the mucous coat of his stomach was found in a state 
of irritation, such as is usually met with in the case of a con- 
firmed drunkard, and as represented in plate 8. The small 
intestines, through the greater part of their extent, seemed 
to have participated in the irritation of the stomach. 

The second case was that of a highly respectable man, who 
made shipwreck of fair prospects and a good character, by 
contracting habits of intemperance upon entering public life. 
I was frequently called to attend him on account of indispo- 
sition, produced by paroxysms of inebriation ; and yet so 
assiduously did he conceal his intemperance, that it was long 
before any one but myself suspected the cause. He seldom 
drank any ardent spirit, but kept his demijohn of old Madeira, 
which he used profusely. He first complained of weakness 
and want of sensibility in the lower extremities, and an 
inability to walk, especially to ascend long flights (rf steps. 
Upon a full representation of his situation, and the conse- 
quences that must ensue, he was induced to abandon his toine^ 
and almost immediately recovered all his powers ; but upon 
returning to it sometime afterwards, he relapsed into all his 
former weakness, and, if now living, is lost to his family 
and country. 

The third case is that of a Mr. , a man of thirty, of 

fine robust constitution. He gradually acquired the habit of 
tippling ; but it was not upon ardent spirit. He was never 
drunk, and no one suspected him of intemperance but his family. 
He had not exactly the drunkard's breath, nor much of his 
demeanor or aspect. He consulted me several times on 
account of a numbness and loss of power in his lower limbs. 
It was not for a considerable time that I came at the real 
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cause of the difficulty, so carefully did he conceal his habits. 
At length I discovered that he kept in his grocery, a pipe of 
totne for his own use, of which he drank frequently through 
the day ; and would often visit his store at an early hour in 
the morning, and late at night, to renew his potations. I 
informed him that wine was the cause of all his complaints^ 
upon which he abandoned the traffic and his habit of drinking 
together. His limbs almost immediately regained their ctccuS" 
tomed energy. He is now, after six years, in good health, 
and a sober man. 

But time would fail me were I to attempt an account of 
half the pathology of drunkenness. Dyspepsia, jaundice, 
emaciation, corpulence, dropsy, ulcers, rheumatism, gout, 
tremors, palpitation, hysteria, epilepsy, palsy, lethargy, apo- 
plexy, melancholy, madness, delirium tremens, and premature 
old age, compose but a small part of the catalogue of diseases 
produced by alcoholic drinks. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
morbid affection to which the human body is liable, that has 
not in one way or another been produced by them ; there is 
not a disease but they have aggravated, nor a predisposition 
to disease which they have not called into action; and 
although their effects are in some degree modified by age 
and temperament, by habit and occupation, by climate and 
the season of the year, and even by the intoxicating agent 
itself; yet the general and ultimate consequences are the 
same. — End of Dr. SewaWs Letter. 



SECTION III. 

Upon a post-mortem examination of a person having been 
given to drinking, it is sometimes found that but one, two, 
or more, of the morbid changes described by Dr. Sewall 
have taken place ; while in others the whole system is found 
in a state of corruption. 

*' I remember," says an army officer, *' some years back, 
in a hot climate, seeing a man, carrying a bundle of hay on 
his head, drop down dead. He fell within a few feet of me. 
I inquired of the doctor, after a post-mortem examination, 
what he died of. His answer was, ' I cannot tell — ^the man 
was rotten all over / his brain, his stomach, his liver, his 
every part internally, was diseased from long intoxication. 
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A thousand things may have caused deaths but which it was 
I don't know.'" 

The coal-whippers and draymen of London are classes of 
men notorious for the great quantity of beer and porter they 
consume, and the rate of mortality among them, to employ 
the expression of a medical witness before the Parliamentary 
Committee, is ** fright ftd ;^^ indeed, one of the former, a 
coal-whipper, speaking of the disease from drinking in his 
own class, expressed it most aptly by saying, *^ihe men die off 
like rotten sheep!^ " From our proximity to the river," said 
Dr. Gordon, of the London Hospital, to the Committee, '*we 
necessarily receive a great number of these individuals, and 
the mortality among them is frightful. The moment they 
are attacked with an acute disease, they are unable to bear 
depletion, and they die directly. ^^ 

The following case, now somewhat generally known, is 
not without its moral. It very clearly points out the real 
condition of the system of those free-drinkers, who would 
seem to be endowed with the strength of an Hercules, and 
the healthiness of the Zephyr, but who in truth are fuU, 
almost to bursting, of the seeds of disease. Some forty or 
fifty years ago, there flourished a London drayman of huge 
proportions, a regular beer-bibber, known by the name of 
Big Ben. Ben was reckoned one of the strongest men 
within the bills of mortality ; and he occasionally was seen 
showing off as second in those prize-fighting matches, which 
used to delight so much our moral and intelligent ancestors. 
When stripped of his upper garments and engaged in the 
attitudes of this brutalizing sport, seldom or never had there 
been exhibited a frame so robust, or one which promised 
better to endure the shocks which might assail it. '* There 
stands,^' you would have said, '* an invulnerable gaint : death 
will certainly find it no easy matter to level him." Yet for 
all this apparent hearty strength, Ben was brought down by 
an injury which would not have scathed a child. One day 
his hand received a slight graze from the wheel of a passing 
carriage in the street — the skin was only ruffled. Ben wiped 
away the starting blood and thought no more of the matter. 
In one week thereafter. Big Ben was in his grave.* 

The pernicious effect of intoxicating beverages upon the 
constitution is not better displayed than in the present physi- 

* Extracted from Chambers' MisceUany, No. 23. 
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cal condition of some of the Indian tribes, compared 
what it was previous to their intercourse with Europeans ; 
from which habits of intemperance have been contracted. 
The New Zealanders were once described as a nation enjoy- 
ing '^ perfect and uninterrupted health,'^ not a sign of disease 
being evident in any one. Their drink was then water ofdy^ 
so £ir as could be ascertained. But a sad change has come 
over the scene. ** In the northern parts of New Zealand," 
writes Captain D. Wheeler, member of the Society of 
Friends, '^ the population has fearfully decreased, owing in 
part to war, but principally to disease, which is, in innn- 
merable instances no doubt, the consequences of unrestrained 
licentiousness and the tMe of spirits. The profligacy of ship 
companies who resort to the bays of New Zealand is almost 
beyond credit : masters, officers, and seamen here, with few 
exceptions, indulge in the most shameless immoralities. 
Disease has penetrated far into the interior of the country, 
and by its ravages diminished the already small number of 
inhabitants." 

Of the Indians of the Musquito Shore, Mr. Young, writing 
about 1841, observes, that if some happy circumstance do 
not intervene to check the progress of drunkenness^ that once 
noble, generous, and confiding race of Nature's sons, will, in 
a few generations, become extinct. Through intoxicating 
liquor, he says, *^ their bodies are wasted by fearful dis- 
orders, which eventually carry them off." And again, of 
Cape Gracias a Dios, he remarks, that ^^ the population must 
have been at one time numerous : it is said that they could 
once produce 1000 men capable of bearing arms — ^now they 
cannot muster 150 ! Small-pox and drunkenness have com- 
mitted woeful ravages." 

Among some tribes of the North American Indians, 
physical degeneracy of the rtJtce is quite apparent, being the 
result of drinking the '* Fire Water " of the ** pale face.'* 
If we look among ourselves, we shall find, almost invariably, 
that children born after one or both of the parents have 
acquired habits of intemperance, are inferior in physical 
constitution to those that gave them birth; and if these 
acquire the same habits, and become parents, their offspring, 
again, come into being with a corresponding inferiority. 
This we state from personal observation;* but our opinion 

* The deterioration of the race by dnmkennesB was brought under our 
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in tkis matter is far from being singular, since the same has 
been expressed by numbers of observers ; and is twice dis- 
tinctly referred to in the summary of the Parliamentary 
Report on Drunkenness: — '^The destruction of health, 
stunted growth, and general debility, and decay in the 
young;" and again: — The diminution of physical power 
and longevity, the loss of personal beauty, the decline of 
health, and the progressive decay of the bodily and mental 
powers," being *' consequences of the prevailing vice of in- 
toxication." 

It was affirmed in evidence to the Committee by Dr. 
Dods, upon the strength of his own personal experience, that 
'* the progeny of intemperate parents were less healthy in all 
their functions than the ofispring of temperate parents," and 
that at birth '^ the infant has frequently not merely a want 
of healthy aspect, of plump round outline, but a starved, 
shrivelled, and imperfect look /" and moreover, that ** parents 
suffering under disease of the liver, or any other organ, from 
the use of spirituous liquors, give rise to children whose con- 
siitutions possess strong tendencies to similar morbid actions^* 
and that these deteriorations would go on " in the offspring 
to the third and fourth generations," and without doubt till 
the race became extinct.* 

The amount of disease resulting from the use of strong 
drink is a subject of painful interest, being, like every other 
evil from the same source, of enormous magnitude. An 
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especial notice, by casually obserring the children of yarious drunkards to 
be of stunted growth, and in other respects inferior to their parents in 
physical development. Having before read of this as an effect of intem- 
perance, we thenceforth made closer observations on the subject, and the 
result has perfectly satisfied us, that it is a rule without exception, »o far a» 
we have observed^ that drunkenness deteriorates the breed. We have in some 
cases found the offspring equal and even superior to the drunken parent in 
physical powers, but upon enquiry it has transpired, that the habits of pro- 
fligacy were taken up subsequently to the birth of such o&pring. In aU 
instances of birth after the parent or parents have become abandoned to 
such habits, we have found a remarkable difference between themselves and 
children — the latter being always more or less pimy. Sometimes the elder 
children of a family are found strong and well made, while the younger are 
diminutive or weakly, the parents having become intemperate between their 
respective births. Should one of the parents, however — the mother in par- 
ticular — be remarkable for temperance and] healthfulness, a considerable 
modification may be effected upon the tendency of the father's intempe- 
rance. 
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Vide Pari. Kept, on Drunkenness, p. 219. 
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Irish physician some years ago published his conviction^ that 
two thirds, or sixty-six per cent, of the disease of the working 
classes were of alcoholic origin ! Startling as this may at first 
seem^ he is fully borne out in his calculations by a medical 
gentleman of very extensive practice. Dr. Gordon, of the 
London Hospital, being asked by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee what was the proportion of such cases coming under 
his observation, made the following reply: — "My attention 
was called to it some time ago — at the time I was assistant 
physician to the hospital, and was in the habit of seeing the 
out-patients to the amount of some thousands probably in the 
course of a year. In conversation with a friend, who felt an 
interest in the subject^ I had occasion to remark that the 
proportion of diseases which was distinctly referable to 
ardent spirits, might he about twenty-five per cent. My 
friend hesitated to *admit the correctness of so large an 
average, and, in consequence, I kept an account for twelve 
months. I need not say that the result was not a mathe- 
matical truth, but merely an approximation ; and even with 
this reservation, I am almost afraid to announce to the com- 
mittee the result : — it amounted to sixiy-Jke per cent upon 
(he whole amount of cases ! At the same time I made every 
possible allowance that I could, and I even struck off part^ 
wishing to look at the subject fairly. The result was sixty- 
Jive per cent, upon some t?iousands I My subsequent expe- 
rience induces me to say a larger number. My average 
came to seventy-Jive per cent,, but I have stated sixty-five, 
that I might not over-step the bounds.*** 

An incident connected with the mortality of Glasgow 
affords additional confirmation. We are told by Dr. Clea- 
land, that in two years after the reduction of the spirit 
duties, the annual number of deaths increased almost a 
thousand ! — rising from 8690 (an increase of four only, com- 
pared with the year preceding) to 4627, the very first year 
the low duties came in operation, and to 4670 the second ! 
Similar confirmations are afforded by like incidents connected 
with the mortality of London and Dublin, the scale rising 
and falling with the increase and decrease in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors. Hence the incalculable benefits^ 
in a physical point of view only, that will flow from the 

* Parliamentary Report, p. 195. 
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national renunciation of intoxicating liquor as a beverage^ 
whenever that event takes place. 



SECTION IV. 
ADULTERATIONS OF INTOXICATING LIQU0&8. 

The preceding statements and morbid delineations will be 
sufficient to convince any reasonably constituted person, that 
alcoholic liquors are essentially^ and therefore in every 
quantity, pernicious and poisonous ; but when we turn our 
attention to the nature and number of the adtdterating articles 
so extensively used in the manufacture and preparation of 
many of them, it excites an involuntary shudder. Let the 
reader imagine a liquor compounded, in part, of such ingre- 
dients as the following : — 

Nux Vomica — or poison nut, employed to poison rats, &c. 
Henbane — ^vegetable anodyne poison. 
Coculus Indicus — ^vegetable poison, used to poison vermin in 

children's heads. 
Paradise Grains — ^vegetable carminative poison. 
Opium — ^vegetable narcotic poison, used much in the form 

of laudanum. 
Bohemian Rosemary — vegetable poison, used as a narcotic 

stimulant. 
Arsenic — ^mineral corrosive poison, often used for suicidal 

purposes. 

Sulphuric Ether \ ^i.- ^ . 
Nitrous Ether ) Stmxulant poisons. 

Oil of Vitriol — a corrosive poison, used by dyers. 
• Essential Oil of Almonds — used to give a flavor to wines ; 
but so deadly a poison that one or two drops will kill a 
dog instantly. 
Oil of Turpentine — used for inflaming living surfaces ; and 
by painters, &c. 

c, r T J • 1 • ( ^sed by painters to dry in 

bUgar 01 JLiead — ^mmeral poison \ their paint; its capor shortens 

Litharge of Lead— mineral poison their Uves considerably, and 

^ ^ \ induces painter a colic. 

Alum — mineral astringent poison, used for dying, &c. 
Sulphur — ^mineral poison, used to suffocate and poison worms ^ 

&c., in the itch^ and other cutaneous eruptions. 
Sulphate of Iron (or. Salt of Steel) — an astringent mineral 

poison, used in dying, &c. 

T 
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Salt of Tartar — mineral poison, used in dying. 
Sweet Nitre — mineral poison. 

Aqua Ammonia — used for embrocations in sore throat. 
Gum Catechu (or, Terra Japponica) — tannin (or astringent 
poison) employed in dying black, &c. the same as md 
galh. 
Aloes — vegetable poison, a drastic or irritating purge. Old 

women's remedy for constipated bowels. 
Quassia — vegetable poison, used to poison flies. 
Cherry Laurel Water — containing that deadly poison^ prussic 

acid. 
Wormwood (vermuth) — vegetable poison, formerly em- 
ployed for poisoning internal worms. 
Foxglove (digitalis) — vegetable poison, used as a narcotic to 
deaden the nerves. 
To these are to be added Blood, Lime, Chalk, Gypsum, 
Oyster and Egg Shells, Logwood, Brazil-wood, Campeachy- 
wood. Oak-bark and Sawdust, Beechwood-chips, Bhatany 
Boot, Orris Boot, Caromelf Gentian, Wortleberries, Poke- 
berries, Privet, Tumsol, Hickory Nuts, Husks of Filberts, 
Isinglass, Cochineal, Sugar, Burnt Sugar, Molasses, Milk, 
Orange and Lemon Peel, &c., &c. What a precious collection 
this to be sure ! That these articles do enter into the compo- 
sition of the "fine old ports," "clarets," "home-brewed 
ales," and " genuine" spirits, offered to a gullible public, we 
have neither mere conjectural nor circumstantial evidence to 
rely upon, but the open and unblushing acknowledgments of 
men who, having practised the calling of wine, spirit, and beer 
dealing and making ^ have written " Treatises," " Guides," 
and " Directories" for the enlightenment of their craft. 

One of these worthies having named various articles em- 
ployed in the preparation of porter ^ such as coculus indicus, 
capsicums, and headings, (a mixture of powdered copperas 
and alum), observes : — ^" However much they may surprise, 
however pernicious or disagreeable they may appear, / have 
always found them \to he\ requisites in the brewing of porter, 
and they must constantly be used by those who wish to 
continue the taste, flavor, and appearance of the beer. I 
coidd never produce the present flavored article without them. 
The intoxicating qualities of porter are to be ascribed to the 
various drugs intermixed with it. It is evident some porter 
is more heady than others, and it arises from a greater or less 
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quantity of stupifying ingredients. Malt^ to produce intoxi- 
cation^ must be used in such large quantities as woidd very 
much diminish^ if not totally exclude^ the brewer's profit."* 

The purposes served by adulteration are, in the first place, 
to produce liquors at a less outlay and greater profit ; and in 
the second, to prevent them from running into disease, or 
spoiling ; and thirdly, to replace the natural appearances, 
taste, color, strength, &c. by artificial ones, irhen disease has 
taken place, or the quantity has been increased by water. 

Of the three classes of strong drinks, wine, beer, and spirits, 
perhaps the adulterations of the former dre the most exten- 
sive. Indeed, from what is known on the subject, it is the 
opinion of competent judges, that not one glass of wine of any 
description in this country finds its way down the throat of 
the drinker, but it carries with it more or less of the drugs 
previously named. *' It is a notorious fact,*' says a certain 
writer, "that all the grapes grown in Portugal would not 
supply to the English market alone, that which is sold as 
port wine.'' Yet, not only does the English market get a 
full supply of ''port," but also every other market in Europe ; 
while in America the supply is such, that Dr. Charles Lee 
calculates the wine annually consumed there imder that 
name, to exceed the whole produce of the Alto Douro, 
whence it is said to come ! From the consideration of these 
statements, we must conclude that if the valiant glass and 
bottle-men of Britain consume a genuine ''port," all the wine 
consumed in America and the rest of the world under that 
name must be fictitious ! And, on the other hand, if the 
valiants of America get the genuine article, then J^ohn Bull 
is most surely duped every time that, after smacking his lips, 
he says, " This is very good Port !" 

In the year 1812, Dr. Henderson shows from the custom- 
house books of Oporto (whence the term— pott,) that whilst 
2545 pipes and 162 hogsheads of port wine were received in 
London from the island of Ouemsey, only 135 pipes and 20 
hogsheads were shipped from Oporto to that island ! Again, 
during the three years 1826-7-8, 210 pipes were exported 
from Oporto to the Channel Islands ; during the same period, 
467 pipes were exported from those islands to London as 
port wine ! In the five following years, from 1829 to 188S, 

• "Every Man his own Brewer," by Samuel Child, extracted from 
Bacchns, p. 286, ed. 1839. 
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not one pipe was exported to the Channel Islands from 
Oporto, yet some ingenious merchants managed^ notwith- 
standing, to export to London 1515 pipes of ^^ port wine ! !" 

But how could this be accomplished? "The Wine 
Guide," published for the convenience of wine-Jr«tt?er« and 
woiQ'doctorBy tells us : — 

" Keceipt for making [0]port[o] Wine. Take of good 
cider, 4 gallons ; of the juice of red beet, 2 quarts ; brandy, 
2 quarts ; logwood, 4 oimces ; rhatany root bruised, half a 
pound: — ^first infuse the logwood and rhatany root in 
brandy and a gallon of cider, for one week \ then strain off 
the liquor, and mix the other ingredients ; keep it in a cask 
for a month, when it will be fit to bottle.*** 

Another: — "Take 25 gallons of cider; 6 gallons of 
whisky ; 2 lbs. of ground logwood, milk, and molasses-^f 

By the aid of these prescriptions it is that nearly each 
country in Europe consumes as much, or more, of 0"port**o 
wine as is shipped to all parts of the world from that port. 
Wine merchants are not under the necessity of sending to 
Portugal, since they can raise a vintage at any season of the 
year in their own cellars. An important instance of Port- 
wine-making was brought to light in Birmingham, on the 
24th of August, 1842; when one "Adolphus Blumenthal, 
wine and spirit merchant," was summoned before the magis- 
trates for "pretending to sell to W. H. Bond, a pipe of port 
winCf and obtaining from the same W. H. B. £57, when in 
truth and in fact, he did not sell to W. H. B. any port wine 
at all, but a certain deleterious mixture of ciderX and other 
ingredients, not being nor consisting of port wine, with 
intent to cheat and defraud the said W. H. B. of his 
money. 

" It appeared in evidence, that in January, 1842, Bond 
bought some wine by auction, and when the sale was over, 
made a bargain with the auctioneer for a pipe of wine, to be 
equal to the sample then tasted. The auctioneer was agent 
for BlumenthaL Considering Blumenthal to be an honorable 
and respectable wine merchant [as he always had been, we 
suppose, till then], he did not taste the wine until a few weeks 
since : he then bottled 48 dozen of it. After it was bottled, 
in was in a state of fermentation, and sevejral bottles burst : 

* Vide Bacchus, p. 276, ed. 1839. f A Peep into the Wine Cellan, p. 4. 
X It was **good cider'* in the receipt above! now it is " deleterious !" 
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he then uncorked the remamder^ and poured it back into the 
cask^ and sent some of it to be analyzed. It was stated in the 
invoice to be " a pipe of ^ne port mne,^* and in a note 
accompanying it, that it was of "good quality , and I hope 
will insure your future favors,^* 

" Proof was adduced by Bull, the cellarman of Blumenthal, 
that by his orders he took a good old pipe, having all the 
marks of one which had contained good old port wine, and 
into this cask he put 120 gallons of stuff, consisting of 60 
gallons of cider y 60 gallons of a Spanish red wine, known by 
the name of Pontac, which was to give the whole a good 
color; and to this he added 10 gallons of British brandy. 
The whole was then shook up, the good old pipe headed, 
and dispatched to Bond, in pursuance of his order for *' a 
pipe of good old port wine." The argument adduced by the 
counsel for the defendant was, that there is a difference 
between public-house wine, and the wine for a private table"* 
Here we have 120 gallons of stuff, termed port wine, of which 
70 gallons were not wine at all !" 

In the '* Literary Morceaux," a more successful case of 
imposition is narrated. It appears that at one period during 
the dissolute life of Greorge the Fourth, the gentlemen of his 
suit had appropriated to their own use a quantity of wine 
which they imagined the prince had forgot. Having drained 
the bottles one after another almost to the very last, they 
were one day astounded at receiving an order for the said 
wine to be forthcoming at an entertainment to be held the 
following day. In the paralysis of their consternation no 
hope was entertained of averting a disclosure. Happily for 
them, however, one of their number being intimately ac- 
quainted with a wine-brewer in the city, posted away to 
inform him of the distressing circumstances, and request his 
charitable aid. *'Have you any of the wine left for a 
specimen,** inquired the manufacturer of the fruit of the 
wine. ** Yes,** was the reply. **Well then,'* said the wine- 
brewer, '' send me some, and I will forward the necessary 
quantity in time.*' The wine was brought upon the prince's 
board, and the deception was in every respect complete. 

''A friend calling one day upon an innkeeper in Croydon, 
or Kingston, was received by the host with his sleeves 
tucked up, and both his arms of a sanguineous hue. Upon 

♦ Vide Ipswich Temperance Tracts, No. 6, New Series. 
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inquiring the cause of such, an appearance^ he answered 
privately^ that there was to be a great dinner of all the 
volunteer corps of the neighborhood the following day^ and 
that he was then hremng the port wineT^* 

Every quality admired in wine is imitated with success by 
the wine-brewer. Cider, we see, is employed for ^he body 
of the liquor, and brandy mixed up with it to give it dtreuffth / 
and dye drugs^ with inferior wines of deep tint, to give it 
color/ peculiar favors are imparted by infusions of drugs, 
herbs, and spices ; a sparkling hue is produced by the use of 
alum ; and old age imparted instantly by the use of cream of 
tartar — the ends of the corks being stained, to convey the 
notion of having been long in the bottles. 

A humorous anecdote, showing the very little age of 
publicans' " old wines," is related of a celebrated tavern- 
keeper, that upon his once producing a bottle of Fort w&ich 
was vaunted as of great antiquity, and was said to be of the 
first quality, he drew the cork at the table with great *' pomp 
and ceremony," when lo ! — to the astonishment of the com- 
pany — ^from the neck of the bottle out bounced a fly ! t 

A EECEiPT FOR CHAMPAGNE : — ** White sugar, 8 lbs. ; 
whitest brown sugar, 7 lbs. ; crystalline lemon acid, or tar- 
taric acid, 1 oz. ; water, 8 gallons ; perry, 4 quarts ; brandy, 
8 pints. By the addition of 1 lb. of fresh strawberries, or 
2 ounces of powdered cochineal, the pink champagne may be 
made." J 

"Claret is made,'' says the Grocer or Distiller's Guide, 
" of a decoction of sloes and alum, with coloring matter, and 
whisky; also of cider, raisins, barberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, &c. The chief ingredients in sherry wines are 
brandy and cider.** ^ 

The following fact will give an idea of the extent of wine 
adulteration : "Vintage of 1835, at Greenbush, New York — 
Seventy hogsheads of molasses, with dye-drugs and stu& in 
due proportion, were used last year in a single establishment 
at Greenbush, to make coloring for liquors !"|| 

About a year ago it was stated in the public prints, that a 
whole cargo of wine was imported from Bordeaux into one of 
the Dutch ports, not containing one particle of genuine 
liquor. The detection arose from the death of one, and sick- 



• Foynder'8 Extracts— Vide Teetotal Times, No. 1, p. 7. 
t Vide Peep into the Wine Cellan, p. 4. i Ibid. 



t Ibid. 
II Ibid. 
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ness of others^ who first partook of the wine on its arrival. 
Numerous facts testify the extent to which lead, in its various 
forms^ has been employed in the adulteration of wines and 
cider ; and it is well attested that even arsenic has been em- 
ployed^ and found upon analyzation. Little^ perhaps^ do the 
generality of wine drinkers imagine^ that while admiring the 
sparkling glass^ they are about to swallow drugs and filthy 
the presence of which^ if conscious of^ would make them 
shudder and sicken. 

In illustration of the accuracy with which the wines con- 
sumed in this country can be imitated^ Dr. Grindrod related 
the following occurrence in his lectures : — ^A clergyman in 
Liverpool having prepared a fictitious wine from one of the 
receipts foimd in the Vintner's Guide, ordered a bottle of 
wine from a tavern, and putting a mark upon that containing 
the wine he had made himself, placed the two before several 
judges, who, without knowledge of the design, declared his 
manufacture to be the best — Of what must the tavern-keeper's 
have been made ! 

'* The English," observes an anonymous writer, '* pride 
themselves in drinking real wine ; yet there is no nation in 
the world more perpetually duped by a mere name. Three- 
fourths of the Bordeaux clarets are made up of the rough hot 
wines of Italy, mixed with the meagre French vintages. 
Half the white wines on the English tables are made up of 
cape, which the London palate pretends to abhor. 'Give 
me,' said a French merchant, 'six hours' notice o{ what wine 
you like, and you shall have it otU of those two barrels /' 

" There are forty thousand pipes of madeira sold annually in 
Europe, while the Island only produces about ten thousand! 
There are thirty thousand casks of Frontiynac sent every year 
from the French cellars, while the vineyards of Frontignan 
produce, in the best seasons, materials for two thousand only ! 
Constantia is to be found in the hands of every dealer in 
Europe, yet it is produced but in one vineyard, and the 
vineyard produces but a few pipes ! What's in a name ? 
Immense power of gullibility."* 

That Spirits are adulterated to a very great extent, is 
apparent from the fact, that in many cases they are retailed 
at 25 per cent below the prime cost of the real article ! and in 
some, still more — even as high as forty I Now it has been 

* British Temperance Advocate and Journal, vol. 3, p. 38. 
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calculated that to sell the article fftn, without incurring loss, 
at the price at which it has been advertised (6s. 6d. per 
gallon), it is requisite to increase the quantity by the addition 
of forty-eight gallons of water; while to produce the profit of 
Is. 6d. per gallon, the still further addition oi forty-four 
gallons is necessary ; making the total dilution of the retailer, 
ninety 'two gallons of water ! To this dilution must be added 
that of the rectifier, which is seventeen gallons of water to 
one hundred of proof spirit.* This gives a total reduction by 
water of one hundred and nine gallons , increasing the original 
measure from one hundred to two hundred and nine gallons ! 

Adulteration by water , however, would be no matter of 
complaint, did it not produce the necessity of adding other 
articles of a deleterious nature. Thus let down, the liquor 
woidd be insipid, and, at the same time, too weak in intoxi- 
cating power for the satisfaction of dram-drinkers : hence the 
oils of vitriol, turpentine, juniper, almond, caraways, spirit 
of nitre, sulphuric ether, aqua ammonia, cherry- laurel- water, 
elder-fiower-water, catechu, with the extracts of capsicums, 
paradise grains, orris root^ and angelica ; also alum, salts of 
tartar, &c. are employed in the preparation of ardent spirits^ 
for the various purposes of giving factitious strength, flavor, 
and clearness, to make the adidterated correspond to the 
genuine spirits ! 

We have heard it stated by a respectable elderly female, 
that the landlady of a country town inn, at which, when 
young, she was domestic servant, was in the habit of rising 
at four o^clock on the morning of each market day, and 
retiring to the bar, where she would remain several hours 
locked up by herself, preparing the spirits for her market 
customers : — the odor of oil of turpentine being exceedingly 
strong. 

'* At a temperance meeting at Chatham, at which I was 
present," says a witness to the Parliamentary Committee on 
Drunkenness, '^ the speaker quoted a passage from scripture 
which had such an efiect upon a young man, that he came 
forward at a meeting held at Rochester the next evening, 
and said that he must, from contoientious motives, state to 

* " The highest legal strength at which goyemment will allow gin to 
be sold is seventeen gallons of water in one hundred gallons of proof spirit" 
— Evidence of Mr. H, B, Fearon^ wine and spirit dealer, h^ore the Pari, 
Com, on Drunk, — Vide Report, p, 201. 
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the meeting a circumstance that weighed upon his mind. 
He was a chemist by profession^ and said that whilst an 
apprentice, a person applied for certain materials for making 
gin; and that he actually did prepare some from these 
materials ; consisting of oil of juniper, oil of almonds, oil of 
vitriol, or sulphuric acid, white copperas, salt of tartar, and a 
portion of spuits of wine, and he said the quantity of sulphu- 
ric acid was very large ; and that he had since been asked 
for articles of the same description, but from conscientious 
motives had declined to furnish them.*'* 

Here we have not an adulteration, but a complete concoc- 
tion of deleterious articles, in imitation of ardent spirit. The 
following similar, but less pernicious, receipt was sold by one 
Wrathall, a distiller, to one JBrewer, a publican, for the 
stipulated smn of £10. Is. 6d., which the publican refusing 
to pay in due time, was proceeded against in a court of law : 
hence the publicity of the following — 

^'Receipt foe 25 gallons of gin: — One ounce and a 
half of salts of tartar, one ounce and a half of roche alum ; 
two ounces of English juniper : boil one ounce of the best 
white pepper for an hour, in a pint of water, and mix them 

together, "t 

A witness being asked by the Parliamentary Committee 

on Drunkenness — " Is there any complaint of the quality of 

spirit sold at certain houses being of more than ordinary 

description ?" made the following reply : — " The complaints 

are very* great, and I have reason to believe deservedly so. 

I met some time ago with an operative chemist, and he said 

that a publican, a short time before, had sent to his house for 

certain drugs which he sold. At the same time the young 

man who came from the publican, asked the druggist for an 

order for some gin; and he gave him an order for one 

gallon. This gin was sent him, but it struck him in the 

interval, that perhaps the publican was about to practice 

some tricks upon the gin, and he immediately applied a test 

to discover the presence ^of drugs; and the moment he 

dropped his test into it, the whole liquid turned white. He 

sent it back immediately to the publican, with a message, 

expressing his astonishment that he should send him poi- 
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Coculus Indicus, Ghrains of Paradise, Nux Vomica, Opium, 
Henbane, Bohemian Rosemary, Foxglove, Tobacco, Fabia 
Amara, (or Bitter Bean), Grentian, Wormwood, Horehotind, 
Bitter Oranges, Sweet Scented Flag, Quassia, Aloes, Capsi- 
cum, Ginger, Cassia Buds, Coriander and Caraway Seeds, 
Flax Seeds, Burnt Flour, Liquorice, Molasses, Oil of Vitriol, 
Copperas, Alum, Lime, Soda, Potash, are some of the known 
drugs employed by brewers in lieu of malt and hops : some 
to make the liquor tntoxicaHng, such as coculus indicus, 
opium, &c.; others, such as fabia amara and gentian, to 
supply the bitterness of the hop ; while flax-seed, molasses, 
and liquorice are employed for sweetening ; paradise grains, 
&c., to produce hotness and thirst ; oil of vitriol and other 
things to clarify ; and copperas and alum to produce the 
heading, or froth. The increasing extent to which some of 
the most noxious of the above drugs are consumed, is shown 
in the Report of the Parliamentary Committee by returns 
obtained from the Custom-house, in which is given the quan^ 
tities entered for home consumption, during the five years 
preceding 1834, of Coculus Indicus and Ghrains of Paradise, 
articles " scarcely ever used in medicine, and of no impor- 
tance in the arts." 
The quantity of Coculus Indicus consumed in the year 1829 

was . 1118 lbs. 

And in 1888 4559 lbs. 

Being an increase of . . , . • . 8441 lbs. 
Of Paradise Grains there was entered for home consumption 

in 1829 18,085 lbs. 

And in 1888 40,411 lbs. 

Being an increase of 27,876 lbs.* 

From these returns we find that in five years there was an 
increase in the use of the above two articles alone, of more 
than sixty-six per cent., better than three pounds being 
employed in 1838 for one in 1829 ! It has been stated by 
Dr. Pereira, that in 1884, a single druggist sold 2500 bags 
of coculus indicus ! Probably this increase in the consump- 
tion arose from the increased light shed upon the art of 
brewing by the publication of "Brewers' and Publicans' 
Guides " and " Directories,*' " Practical Treatises on Brew- 
ing," &c., in which the terms coculus indicus, paradise 
grains, oil of titriol, &c. are bandied about, and the articles 

* Parliamentary Beport, Appendix, No. 7, p. 439. 
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recpnunended with so much sang froid and liberality^ as 
though their use were neither poisonous nor illegal. 

The real extent^ however^ of the consumption of these 
drugs cannot be ascertained in consequence of the practiee^ 
said to prevail, of passing coculus indiciis, and most probably 
paradise grains, nux vomica, and other things, as ''mer- 
chandise," and ocpasionally in the form of powder, under the 
name of ''linseed meal." The consumption must be enor- 
mous, however, from the &ct stated by Dr. Fereira, and a 
similar statement by Mr. Mowbray, who was " told by one 
druggist, that he sold half a ton weekly*^ of coculus indicus 
alone ! The parties who supply these drugs to brewers are 
styled " Brewers' Druggists," and in one of the Cfuides we 
find that brewers and publicans are advised to purcha3e their 
articles only from those who make it their practice to have 
ihem prqnzred* 

At a meeting of the Medico-Botanical Society, held in 
London on the £7th of April, 1843, at which attention was 
drawn to the subject of Coculus Indicus, it was stated that 
'' taking the known deleterious powers of the substance into 
account, and the proved fact of its being very extensively 
used by brewers, it would be evident that the public health 
must he iftfured by the practice of drugging beer. Indeed, 
it is probable that the disease and death often said to result 
from beer drinking^ ought in many cases to be ascribed to 
the drugs with which it is impregnated. In doses of two or 
three grains, coculus indicus will produce nausea, vomitings, 
and alarming prostration. In ten or twelve grain doses, it 
kills strong dogs, by tetanic spasms and convulsions ; and in 
still larger doses, death, both in man and animals, is speedily 
produced. The drug also kills plants. In small doses it 
causes symptoms resembling intoxication (i. e. poisoning by 
alcohol), and is beUeved to be the substances used in cases of 
what is called hocussing. Opium, which has been thought to 
be what is employed, will not produce the effects experienced 
by parties who have been hocussedJ'* 

A very general opinion is entertained, that much fUhiness 
is attached to the manufacture of porter, particularly in the 
choice of the water employed. A statement we once heard 
at a temperance meeting is remarkably confirmative of the 
general belief. A credible speaker affirmed, that calling 

* Athenseum. — ^Yide Ipswich Temp. Tracts, No. 5, N. S. 
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once at a road-side public-house with a companion^ and being 
served with porter, he was surprised upon draining it, by 
feeling a slimy substance in his mouth, proving, when taken 
out, to be the remains of a very small frog I The water 
used in brewing would seem to have been taken from some 
stagnant pond, in preference to the pump — ihat description 
of water being better adapted to the stout hody of porter 1 

The following is from the pen of one of the many who 
have written on this subject : — *' We have heard it asserted,*' 
he writes, *' from the most respectable source, on which we 
believe dependence may be placed, that all the water used in 
one of the largest breweries in London was, until lately, 
pumped up from the Thames at low water — at ihat time 
when the filth of all London is poured down her great 
sewers, and finds its way into the river. Here all the 
washings of the sculleries, all the drainings of the stables, all 
the offal of slaughter-houses — ^the rejectamentum of all the 
citizens in the metropolis — all the deposits of every kind, 
from all and every house— all mixing at the same time, in 
the same place ! Who can say how much richer London ale 
and porter is for all this ?" 

Well might the brewings of the metropolis be immor- 
talized as '^ Ittsty London beer,'' if lustiness be considered as 
referring to the consistency or thickness of the liquor, which, 
made from such water, must be considerable. How fit, how- 
ever, this " lusty'* bottled (and variously compounded) drink 
can be for restoring the delicate invalid, we must leave, to be 
determined by his own judgment, and the honest conviction 
of his medical adviser ; while the man in health who persists 
in the use of either wine, beer, or spirits, and is aware of the 
extent to which they are adulterated, must to a certainty be 
either very reckless of health, or so enslaved by appetite as 
to be heedless of the quality of his beverage ; for if he be not 
convinced that alcohol is a poison, he cannot dispute the 
deleterious nature of many of the articles used in the adulte* 
rations of brewers and publicans ; whilst he has no guarantee 
that the very person's liquor he most praises, is not impreg- 
nated with the worst of drugs. 
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SECTION I. 

THE MIND versus THE DBINKINQ OrSTOUS. 



Continued habits of drinking are not less prejudicial to 
the mind than to the physical system. Upon the brain (which 
is the mental organ) it operates in like manner to excessive 
study, and is productive of the same results — disorganization 
and insanity. Hence, of all characters, the studious are the 
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most liable to suffer mental derangement from the use of 
alcoholic liquors ; since such persons add to the brain the 
stimulation of alcohol, at the very time they are exercising 
it by thought. The organ, in consequence, is over-wrought, 
its functions disturbed, and its structure disorganised; 
bringing on raging madness, or stupid idiotcy. 

But insanity may result from the morbid changes of other 
organs besides the brain, on the principle of sympatht/. 
Abemethy dwells on this subject with his usual force. The 
stomach and the &W, he contends, have a most powerful 
sympathetic influence upon the mind, by means of nervous 
connection. It was familiar to the medical schools of Greece, 
that nervous derangement affected the mind; and it was from 
remarking the fact, that they gave the name of melancholia 
(melancholy) to the desponding species of lunacy which still 
bears that appellation — the term being significant of the 
condition of the biliary excretion — denoting ^* black bUeJ^ 
We have already seen the surprising extent to which alcohol 
deranges the liver, and it is a fact which confirms the 
observation of the Greeks, that this species of insanity is the 
most common that results from drinking. The stomach too, it 
is obvious, must exert a decided influence upon the mind, 
since it and the brain are diregtly connected by the eighth 
pair of nerves. Indeed, we learn from Dr. Sewall, that the 
dreadful affection known as delirium tremens has its seat in 
the sympathetic nerves of this organ. 

The extent of mental derangement, arising from intempe- 
rance, would never be conceived by casual observers, nor, 
perhaps, credited when declared, were it given on any other 
than the most certain authorities. We shall, therefore, first 
cite the evidence offered to the Parliamentary Committee by 
Dr. EUifl, resident physician of the Middlesex Lunatic 
Asylum, at Hanwell. 

Having been asked — ^^'Has it occurred to you to make 
any observation as to the connection of the practice of 
drinking with lunacy, in the cases brought before you V — 
Dr. EUis replied: — "It has. The use o{ fermented liquors, 
and particularly of spirits, is very conducive indeed to 
bringing on the disease. It first of all acts on the stomach, 
then on the nervous system, it brings on diseased action — 
disorganization of the brain is the consequence, and all the 
dreadful results of insanity follow." To this he adds : — *' Of 
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twenty-eight cases admitted last year^ that were reported to 
us as recent cases^ nineteen out of those twenty-eight were 
drunkards" — amounting to almost three-fourths /* Respect- 
ing these ''recent cases'^ he explains^ that Hanwell is 
appropriated to the reception of lunatics^ who have passed 
a year in other asylums without being cured. ''We have 
no opportunity," he says, "of getting at the history of 
scarcely any of the cases — ^they are very old ones. There 
are very few patients admitted into our establishment of 
whom we learn anything at alL" Of the above twenty-eight, 
however, whose histories transpired, it appeared that nearly 
three-fourths had lost their reasoning faculties through in- 
temperance ! There were 570 inmates at the time, and 
supposing the whole cases to be similar to these, there were 
fofir hundred pauper lunatics in the asylum whose minds 
had been victii^zed by strong drink! 

" Of four hundred and ninety maniacs," writes the Bishop 
of London, " in one hospital, two hundred and ffty-seeen 
[being 9A. more than half] were deprived of reason hy 
drinking" 

The Liverpool asylum is here referred to, into which the 
above number was admitted in the short space of four years. 
The cause, hawever, could not be determined in every 
instance, but 257 were known to have lost their reason by 
drunkenness. The worthy prelate continues : — " Of seven 
hundred and eighty-one maniacs in different hospitals, three 
hundred and ninety-two [being again more than half,] were 
deprived of reason in the same way." 

"In the Bichmond asylum, in Dublin," said a witness 
before the Parliamentary Committee, "it appears from a 
careful examination, that of 286 patients then in the house, 
there were 115 whose insanity was acknowledged by their 
friends and relatives to have been occasioned by drinking 
whisky." 

And, again. Dr. Hallaran ascertained, that at the Cork 
Lunatic asylum, "out of 383 male patients, 103 had become 
deranged with excessive drinking of whi8ky."t 

But the use of alcoholic liquor is productive of insanity in 
numerous instances attributed to other circumstances. That 
its effect upon the mind, even when taken in moderate 
quantities, is to impair it, is a fact not to be controverted. 

• Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 46. f Ibid, p. 144. 
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The imperfect memory^ and nervous aberration^ so much 
complained of by moderate drinkers^ and unknown among 
habitual drinkers of water^ is proof sufficient on this point.* 

Now if a person who has impaired the strength of his 
mind by daily potations of strong drink^ be afflicted with 
some severe loss or disappointment^ it is clear that he is so 
much less able to bear up against the grief it occasions. But 
with such characters it invariably happens^ that peace of 
mind is sought in deeper and more frequent potations of the 
intoxicating draughty which^ though it gives solace while the 
influence of the stimulant endures^ leaves the mind^ on its 
withdrawal^ a prey to increased sorrow^ by detracting stiQ 
more from its vigor. In this state of alternate excitement 
and grief^ the mind is prostrated^ the loss or disappointment 
being assigned as the cause; while in reality^ it is the liquor 
drunk for pleasure's sake ere the disappointment occurred, 
and to drown recollection afterwards, inasmuch as it weak- 
ened the mind, and consequently incapacitated it to withstand 
what a person with a vigorous and natural brain — unex- 
hausted by stimulants — might easily do. 

Should an individual with a mind so weakened, not be 
entirely broken down by drink and grief, he will yet be 
noted, perhaps, for his melancholy or eccentric habits, giving 
proof of mental affection ; and the taint of this being trans- 
mitted through his family, his children may be afflicted with 
the worst forms of the terrible disease, of which he had only 
the foretaste. Hence, the extent of insanity occasioned by 
drinking is incalculable. The following remarks on this 
subject are from Dr. Browne's Hereditary Tendency to 
Insanity. 

'^The drunkard [and the moderate drinker likewise, in 
degree,] injures and enfeebles his own nervous system, and 
entails mental disease upon his family. His daughters are 
nervous and hysterical, his sons are weak, wayward, eccen- 
tric, arid sink insane, under the pressure of excitement, from 
some unforeseen exigency, or of the ordinary calls of dutg. 
This heritage may be the result of a ruined and diseased 
constitution ; but it is much more likely to proceed from that 

* It has been afltoied that insanity was unknown among the North 
American Indians, imtil Europeans introduced among them the water of 
the plagues — ardent spirits. Since then, however, mental aberration has 
manifested itself among them. 
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long continued nervous excitement, in which pleasure was 
sought in the alternate exaltation of sentiment and oblivion 
[drinking,] which exhausted and wore out the mental powers, 
and ultimately produced imbecility and paralysis, both attri- 
butable to disease of the substance of the brain." 

Nervous affection may be inherited from the parent, but 
results originally from the abuse or loss of the nervous 
power, or, ih other words, the destruction of the natural 
degree of excitability of the nerves. There are various causes 
of this affection, but perhaps the use of alcoholic beverages is 
the most prolific. We have had very satisfactory illustration 
of the effect of alcohol upon the nervous system, in Dr. 
Sewall*s account of paralysis, in which disease the loss of 
nervous power is such as to produce partial or total loss of 
the use of the limbs. The consequences to which aberration 
of the nervous system leads, through its connection with the 
mind, should induce every one particularly to guard against 
it. Under its influence, which occasionally is but momen- 
tary, the individual seems to be guided, not at all by reason, 
but by some inherent power, whose impulse is irresistible. 
Hence, such characters are found committing actions they 
would shudder at in their rational moments, and for which 
they can assign no other motive than that they ^* felt a desire 
to do it"— They '' couldn't help it"—" The devil prompted 
them at the time." Suicide frequently results from this 
affection, even when no provocation is experienced by the 
individual. He feels, as it were, a momentary desire to do 
something rash ; if he is handling a dangerous weapon at the 
time, it is to make use of it ; or if he is near a precipice, to 
cast himself over ; while the light-headedness he experiences, 
even in his best moments, threatens him with involuntary 
death. Drunkards are liable, in a remarkable degree, to 
self-destruction from this affection. In the list of Coroners' 
inquests, (given in a previous chapter, vide p. 169,) held on 
drunken persons, there are not less than eight cases, out of 
twenty-four, in which the verdict was insanity ^ or, as it is 
professionally qualified, " Temporary insanity" — ^that is, ner- 
vous derangement* 

The following remarkable case of nervous affection was 

• The Manchester Guardian announced in 1845 that of 11 (eleven) 
suicides committed in that town in 13 weeks, most of them arose "from 
that kind of insanity which is produced by Excessive Drinking." 
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reported in the Times Newspaper : — Evan Jones^ a young 
man in sailor's garb^ was brought up from the County Jail^ 
where he had been confined all nighty having voluntarily 
confessed to his having perpetrated a murder in Wales. A 
policeman stated that^ on the previous day^ the prisoner's 
conduct was so extraordinary^ he having attempted to throw 
himself under the wheels of a cart^ that he took him into 
custody. When at the station-house, it was evident he had 
been drinking; and when he began to recover from the efifects 
of the liquor, he exhibited great despondency , and at length 
announced himself a murderer, as he said, to tranquillize his 
mind. He then entered into a very minute detail of the 
particulars of the crime ; and concluded by declaring, that 
he deserved public execution. It, however, transpired that 
this confession was the effect merely of mental delusion, 
resulting from nervous derangement after drinking. 

Allusion is made by Dr. Browne, in his Hereditary In- 
sanity, to the opinion advanced by Caldwell, that *'the 
mono-mania of inebriety," or addiction to confirmed drunken- 
ness, is a disecMe of the brain hionght on by previous habits 
of moderate drinking; also to the important fact, that the 
members of a family in any way tainted by mental affection, 
should by all means avoid the stimulus of alcohol, on 
which he continues : — " That the effects of drunkenness are 
highly inimical to a permanent healthy state of the brain is 
often proved at a great distance of time, from the course of 
intemperance, and long after the adoption of regular habits. 
Sometime since I was called upon to treat a remarkably fine 
boy, about sixteen years old, among whose relations no case 
of derangement could be pointed out, and for whose sudden 
malady no cause could be assigned, except puberty, and a 
single glass of spirits. His father, however, had been a con- 
firmed drunkard, was subject to the delirium, and depression 
following inebriety, and died of delirium tremens. At present 
I have two patients who appear to inherit a tendency to 
unhealthy action of the brain, /rom mothers addicted to drink- 
ing ; and another, an idiot, whose father was a drunkard.^* 

It is very common for females in a state of pregnancy to 
drink great quantities of wine, ale, porter, and even spirits, 
under the notion that such liquors are favorable to gestation ; 
but without waiting here to expose the fallacy of this opinion, 
and the pernicious tendency of the practice, (for we have 
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known the habit of regnlar drinking to have been so acquired,) 
the deplorable effects that have been wrought upon the 
mental organization of the foetus by alcoholic stimulation, 
ought to deter every woman, in the way of becoming a 
mother, from the use of such liquors during that critical 
period. Many a child has been frequently intoxicated in the 
womb by the same measure of liquor that only produced ^' a 
cheerfril flow of spirits'* in the mother. 

The following case shows the awful consequences of the 
practice, and shoxdd be a warning to all who wish well to 
their offipring : — 

*^ In a small town in Suffolk, there resided two cousins, who 
had married and lived on their small property. They had 
not been marked for any great intelligence, and their conduct 
shows that they had no inclination to exercise what little they 
had. Their usual occupation was muddling themselves with 
drink, probably not often actually getting drunk, but that 
midway usually designated — ^being friddled. In this state 
they used to go to bed, and mark the consequences : — ^They 
had Jive children, and all were idiots of the toorst class ! 
That is, not only defective in intellectual capacity, but they 
had inherited from their senseless parents an excess of the 
animal propensities.'** 

A similar case was mentioned to us some time ago, by a 
friend who had every means of being frdly acquainted with 
the truth of the matter. The wife of the amiable clergyman 

of the village of S , in Staffordshire, was so addicted to the 

vice of drunkenness, that she had frequently to be carried to 
bed. Every effort of her distressed husband to reclaim her 
was spent in vain ; till at last premature death cut short her 
career. This woman was the mother of three idiotic children ! 

Instances of this nature having occurred, warrant us to 
conclude that the continuance of the drinking customs will 
produce others — that children will be brought into the 
world having the human exterior, but inwardly resembling 
the lower orders of creation — ^partaking of both man and 
brute; while, at the same time, we have equal reason to 
believe that numbers of moderate drinkers are now sowing in 
their constitutions the seeds of insanity, which will germinate 
in their offspring, and cause them to be cut off from friends 
and relatives, to inhabit the sad abodes of the Insane. 

* Levison's Hereditary Tendency of Drunkenness, p. 33. 
U 2 
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Of all the reputed causes of insanity, (drinking excepted,) 
hereditary or family taint .is the most common, as is evinced 
by the following analysis, showing the causes of mental 
affection in 83 out of 95 patients admitted into the Liverpool 
Asylum in fourteen months : — 



Drinking . 
Accident 
Asthma . . 
Consumption 
Losses . . 



50 
1 
1 
1 
2 



Fits . . 
Paralytic 
Pride . . 
Hereditary 
Unknown 



2 

4 
10 
12 
12* 



From this table we may also form an estimate of the 
extent of insanity from drinking. It stands as the reputed 
cause of more than half the entire number, and we may set 
down at least seven of the twelve hereditary cases as resulting 
from the practice. This will give 57 as the effect of drinking^ 
and leave but 26 to all other known causes combined. 

But of these others, some are but secondary causes, being 
themselves connected with, or resulting from, the habit of 
drinking. ^'Fits," for example, are entailed by the drunkard 
upon his children. " The drunkard's daughters are nervous 
and hysterical," says Dr. Browne, and we may safely set 
down one of the two cases ascribed to fits, as originating in 
intemperance. Paralysis, says the same authority, is '* attri- 
butable to disease of the substance of the brain,'' and is 
eminently the result of drinking. Two, therefore, of the 
four cases ascribed to paralysis, probably had their remote 
origin in drinking. Pride is rarely complete without the 
vanity of the drinking customs, and in no case could of itself 
produce mental derangement, where the mind was not en- 
feebled by excessive nervous and cerebrum excitement ; and 
therefore if we conclude ^rc of the ten cases ascribed to it, to 
be more properly the effect of drinking, we shall be justifiable. 
Under losses, we'll say the mind would have borne up in one 
of the two cases, had it not been for the baneful effects of 
resorting to the bottle for oblivion ; and even allowing the 
accident and the rest to be altogether unconnected with 
drinking, which is not likely, we have sixty-six out of the 
eighty-three cases of insanity, whose causes were known, 
which appear as the effect of strong drink upon the mind, 
leaving but sixteen to all other causes/ Thus, without in 
any degree straining figures, we find four-fifths — in the 

♦ Vide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 3G9. 



known cases — of mental derangement, to result from the 
drinking customs. Three-fourths of all cases we may with 
the utmost confidence ascribe to strong drink. 

To view this matter fully, we must look at it in its national 
bearing. We have not the means of giving a mathematical 
demonstration, and must, consequently, be contented with 
approximate calculations. As Scotland is a more drunken 
cotmtry than England, we find in its population a greater 
amount of insanity — ^giving evidence as to catise and effect 
From returns made by the Scottish clergy, some years ago, 
it was found that the average number of insane persons in 
every thousand of the population, was two <md a halfy or 
1 in 400. In Ireland, till recently, the proportion must have 
been about the same, or at least 2 in the thousand ; while in 
England and Wales it appears from a recent return to Parlia- 
ment to be about 1 in 496 — ^the number returned being 
16,896. Now calculating on the census of 1841, these 
standards will give 7000 Lunatics and Idiots for Scot- 
land, and 16,000 for Ireland, which, with the 16,896 in 
England, give a total of 39,896— ^Aree-/owrfA«, or 29,92? of 
which number, we may with safety assert, have been de- 
ranged by the use of strong drink — a number equal to the 
popidation of a good sized town ! All this sacrifice of 
intellect, and the pain and sorrow it occasions, to the indi- 
viduals and their (140,000) relatives, may in future be 
prevented, by a reformation in the drinking usages — ^by the 
national adoption of total abstinence. 



SECTION II. 
COMMEBCB versus THB D&INKING CUSTOMS. 

The Greatness and Glory of Britain, as a nation, depends, 
like Tyre of old, upon her mercantile enterprise. Merchant 
princes are among the most honorable, opulent, and powerftd 
of her rulers ; while, to employ the language of scripture, 
'^ Her wares go forth out of the seas, supply many people, 
and enrich the kings of the earth with the multitude of her 
riches and of her merchandise." How her trade, and, con- 
sequently, her greatness, is diminished by the operation of 
her drinking customs, it is now our province to prove. 
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It is well understood^ that the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors does not cost so much labor^ nor give employment^ 
therefore^ to nearly so many laborers^ as that of articles of 
real and general utility ; while it is a fact^ that there is not 
one other article on which so much of the national income is 
lavished. The sum paid for labor in the produce of one 
sovereign's worth of alcoholic liquor has been variously 
stated : one writer affirming with much confidence^ and on 
good authority^ that it does not exceed fourpence/ while 
again^ eightpence has been assumed as the amount ; but if we 
calculate on sixpence, it is our conviction that we shall be 
dealing with the question more liberally than is needed. 

Now in the manufacture of useful articles, as cottons^ silks, 
cutlery, clothing, and furniture in general, an immensely 
larger proportion falls to the share of the operative. 

From our acquaintance with the silk trade, we know to a 
certainty, that from three to four shillings (and in some 
instances, more) of every sovereignWorth of manufectured 
goods in that branch, are claimed by the weaver alone, as his 
part of the proceeds ; while in the previous manipulations 
upon the material, from its raw state to its fitness for the 
loom, and in subsequent processes, an equal per centage, at 
least, must be expended, making a total of seven shillings in 
the pound, as the proportion for labor, which will give £35 
to the industrial classes, out of every £100 paid for an article 
exceedingly dear in its crude state. 

In many other manufactures the laborer's portion is con- 
siderably greater. Of £100-worth of Shoes, £87, or seven 
shillings and fourpence three farthings in the pound, it has 
been ascertained by carefril calculations, are paid for labor, 
in the two stages of currying and shoemaking. Of £100- 
worth of ordinary Earthenware, it has also been ascertained, 
that the sum of £40 is received by the workman : this is at 
the rate of eight shillings in the pound. Of £100-worth of 
Linen Yam, £48 are paid for labor in making up the 
material into yam in the mill ; being nine shillings and eight- 
pence in the pound. Of £100-worth of Fine Woollen Cloth, 
£60 are paid for labor; or twelve shillings in the pound; 
while, in working the same material into garments, £25 
more, or ^e shillings in the pound, are paid to the journey- 
man tailor; making a total of £85 in the £100, or seventeen 
shillings in the poimd, paid for labor. Of £100-worth of 
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Table Cutlery, the workmen receive £65, or thirteen shillings 
in the pound. Of £100-worth of Razors, £90 are expended 
in labor ; while for the same value of Coals, £90 are gene- 
rally received by the miners alone ; being eighteen shillings 
in the pound. Of £100-worth of fine Scizzors, £96, or 
nineteen shillings and nearly twopence halfpenny in the 
pound, goes through the hands of the working man ; while 
in the making of needles, pins, trinkets, watches, and other 
delicate articles in metal, the proportion of wages rises to 
within a trifle of the price of the article* 

Putting strong drink in juxta-position with the last priced 
items of commerce, we have a huge difference in the laborer's 
portion of the cost ; — 6d. opposed to 19s. S^d. in the pound's 
value ; or £2. 10s. per cent, to £96 per cent ! Whilst by 
the side of the first and lowest of the items, it stands an 
insignificant 6d., opposed to 7s., in the pound, or £2. 10s. 
per cent, to £35 per cent ! If we assume eight shillings and 
sixpence in the pound, as the average required for labor in 
all manufactures besides strong drink, it will give £42. lOs. 
in the hundred pound's-worth ; and supposing two manu- 
facturers — one of strong drink, and the other of usefiil com- 
modities — to produce weekly £100-worth of goods, while 
the former employed two men, at £1. 5s. per week, the other 
would give employment to just seventeen times that number, 
at the same wages — ^thirty-four men ! The retailing of the 
liquor, it is true, finds employment for publicans and pub- 
licans^ servants ; but then it is just as true, that the retailing 
of useful commodities finds employment for shop-keepers and 
shopmen, and, therefore, the comparison (or rather contrast) 
remains the same; — the manvfacture of intoxicating liquors 
employing but one laborer, where the manufactwre of other com- 
modities employs seventeen ! ! 

Now the commercial benefits resulting to a community 
from the investment of capital, must be judged of by the 
amount of profitable labor it calls into action ; consequently 
it appears that capital invested in the manufacture of neces- 
sary or useful articles, is seventeen times more beneficial than 
capital invested in the manufacture of strong drink/ and, 
therefore, in giving encouragement to investment in the 
latter way, the People of Britain evince a fatuity which, in 

* Tide Chambers' Miscellany, Yol. i. for some of these estimates. 
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the absence of the fact, could not have been looked for in the 
first commercial nation of the world. 

It is certain, that by very far the greatest portion of the 
money now spent in drinking is so much extracted from the 
rational expenditure of the country — the purchase of neces- 
sary or useful articles ; and, therefore, as a nation, we are 
guilty of mercantile suicide ; or else insane on the subject of 
Commercial Economy ; since we give more encouragement 
to the miserable mode of employing labor now deprecated 
than to the most profitable : indeed, we spend annually one 
half as much upon strong drink as upon all other manufac- 
tures combined! This we will now show from the returns of 
the consumption of strong drink, and the estimates of British 
and Irish manufactures. 

The calculations below, relative to malt liquors, are 
founded on the malt returns of 1841 ; and those relating to 
spirits and wines, on the returns for 1846.* In the former 
year there were consumed 8,676,063 quarters of malt; 
which, it has been ascertained, would produce of the diflferent 
descriptions of genuine 

OALLOMfl. ^• 

Malt Liquor 887,552,672— costing the public 25,000,000 
Sore^^';) 26,724,654-ditto . . 32,000,000 
Wines . . 6,736,131— ditto . . 10,000,000 



Total 



421,013,457— ditto 



67,000,000 



Deducting three millions from the above expenditure, for the 
liquor used in medicine and the arts, we have still the 
enormous sum of Sixty-four million pounds sterling annually 
spent on intoxicating beverages ! But a consideration of 
importance here presents itself: — The above sum is the 
estimate oi genuine liquor^ and would be the amount expended 
if no adulterations were practised. We have seen, however, 
that adulteration is practised ; and to an extent which war- 
rants the belief, that there is scarcely a glass of genuine 
liquor sold in any tavern or hotel in the country ! By these 
doings, the quantity is increased; and the actual sum ex- 
pended is, consequently, greater than the preceding figures 
represent. We believe that, with the greatest safety, we 

♦ Copied from the Annual Circular (on the Wine and Spirit Trades) of 
M. Clarke and Son, Sworn Brokers. 
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might assert one-third of the liquor offered for sale to be 
spurious ; but if we conclude only one-fourth to be such^ it 
will enhance the national expenditure upon that item to 
Eighty Millions per year!* 

In 1841 the entire Manufactures of the United Kingdom 
(exclusive of strong drink) only amounted to £180,000,000, 
of which £47,000,000 were exported, leaving foi: the home 
consumption of the nation £133,000,000. The money ex- 
pended in strong drink, during the same period, was nearly 
fourteen millions more than half of this sum. 

Now we come to the question : — ^would the whole of the 
eighty millions spent in drink be otherwise disbursed, were 
drinking abolished ? Our own opinion is, that all of it would 
not ; and we shall, therefore, allow the whole of the wine, 
and one-sixth of the malt liquors and spirits, to be consumed 
by parties in such circumstances, that the expenditure is no 
encroachment upon domestic requirements. Still, however, 
there is the vast sum of almost sixty millions of the national 
income annually circulated through this unprofitable chan- 
nel ! But this is not the whole of the sum which the use of 
strong drink deducts from the expenditure in manufactures 
and food. There is yet to be taken into account the sum 
lost by the working classes during the time of drinking, 
which has been calculated at fifty millions ; but taking it at 

* It is against our own judgment that we take one-fourth only as 
the addition required by adulterations ; for we feel convinced that one- 
third is below, rather than above, the truth ; and in confirmation, give the 
following evidence (which particularly shows the increase of measure,) in 
addition to that given in a previous chapter. From the tables of 
M'Culloch, it appears that the consumption of malt was as great in 1787 
as at present, although the manufacture of ale, porter, and beer, hoe 
increased one-third/ Dr. Thompson also says, that drugs have been 
greatly substituted for high-dried maU^ in the manufacture of porter, 
because it has been found that they produce the flavor and constitution 
of that liquor, in equal degree. '* Coculus Indicus/* says a practical 
writer, ** is used [in brewing] instead of malt and hops." Cobbett men- 
tions an occasion, on which an individual was proved by the Excise 
officers so to have pursued adulterations, as to make two butts of beer 
into three ; while at the same time it transpired, that ninety others 
followed the same practice. We ourself knew a licenced victualer a few 
years ago, of whom it was said that " his -coat pocket served him for a 
granary.** It was not within the recollection of any of the neighbors 
that a bag of malt once came to his door — ^yet he sold " home-brewed 
ale/** 
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forty^ it increases the amount deducted from trade to One 
Hundred MUlione !* Ten millions more may be added for 
the costs of law and loss of time through sickness^ resulting 
from drinking, making the entire sum spent and lost through 
drinking. One Hundred and Ten Millions ! 

Now for the effects of this upon commerce and the labor 
market. We find that fifty millions are lost by the work- 
ing classes, through the idleness, sickness^ and litigation 
engendered by drinking. This sum is a dead loss to the 
national trade. Sixty millions more, we find, are spent on 
the article, strong drink, by the same portion of the com- 
munity, which at sixpence in the pound, or tvro and a half 
per cent, for the labor in producing it^ gives employment to 
23,076 men during the year, at one pound five shillings per 
week. This, then, is the amount of labor resulting firom the 
much encouraged investment of capital in strong drink. 
Now if the working classes would take it upon themselTes to 
reform this commercial abuse by a proper expenditure of 
their earnings, this sixty millions, instead of providing labor 
for twenty-three thousand of their own body, woidd employ, 
at eight and sixpence in the pound, or forty-two and a half 
per cent, for labor, 392,307 men through the year, at the 
same rate of wages ! The twenty-three thousand persons, 
therefore, whose labor is now required for the manu&cture 
of strong drink, would still be employed, and three hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand, two hundred and thirty-one* addi- 
tional men required, through the increased consumption of 
manufactured goods, were the drinking system abolished. 

But the dead loss oi fifty millions of money, by drunken 
idleness and sickness, would likewise be expended, were 
teetotalism nationally adopted. As, however, about one- 
fourth of the whole sum of one hundred and ten millions 
would be spent on food, which does not require so much 
labor in its production as clothing and furniture, we will 
take thirty per cent, of the expenditure and loss through 

* One million for every six of the whole manufactured, minerali and 
agricultural productions of the United Kingdom, was agreed to by the 
thirty-six members of the House of Commons, constituting the Select 
Committee on Drunkenness (of which Sir R. Peel, Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Hawes, and other distinguished men were members,) as the loss 
sustained by the commerce of the country through drinking. This will 
give thirty millions lost in manufactures alone, and in the whole perhaps 
more than one hundred millions annually I 
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drinking as the average that would be spent on the addi- 
tional labor, were that vast sum properly laid out. We 
calculate, then, at this rate, that six hundred thousand addi- 
tional persons, at twenty-Jive shillings per week, toould he 
wanted for the work which teetotalism would create! This 
would be equivalent to the demand for Six Thousand able- 
bodied laborers in every 40,000 of the population. Where, 
then, would be **bad times" and "reduction of wages?" 
Vanished! Banished by teetotalism! There would not 
even be a farthing's-worth of manufactures left for exporta- 
tion ; for the flimsy fifty-two million's-worth of manufactured 
goods (the amount in 1845) exported as the overplus of the 
British market, would be required, with the additional value 
of twenty-seven millions and a half more, to supply the 
increased demand of the British people themselves — the 
Home Trade in manufEu^tures rising from about One Hun* 
dred and Forty Millions, as at present, to Two Hundred and 
Twenty-two Millions and a Half; — ^being forty-two millions 
and a half greater than both Home and Foreign Trade 
together, under the present drinking system 1 1 

As an illustration of the manner in which drinking and 
drunkenness affect commerce, it may be stated, that the 
proportion of the one himdred and ten millions spent and 
lost through drinking, to each man, woman, and child, is 
£3. 18s. 6d., or to a family of five persons, £19. 12s. 6d. 
The proportion of 133 million's-worth of manufactures con- 
sumed at home, in 1841, was £4. 15s. to each individual, or 
£23. 15s. to each family ; being only £4. 2s. 6d. more than 
was spent and lost by each family through intoxicating 
liquors ! Now if three-fourths of the money each family 
expended on strong drink in that year, had been spent on 
manufactures, instead of £23. 15s. there would have been a 
family expenditure of £38. 9s. 4id., or an increase in the 
manufacturing interest of one-third ! 

One-fourth, or Twenty-seven Millions and a Half of the 
drinking money, added to agriculture, would create a very 
enlivening effect upon that interest; as the following esti- 
mates will show. 

The annual consumption of the principal articles of food, 
in London, is said to be about as follows : — 
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FARM PRODUCE. 

Oxen . . . 200,000 heads* 

Calves . ; . 25,375 

Sheep . . 1,206,628 

Lambs . . . 402,209 

Kg8& Bacon, to j 270,000t „ 
the amount of j ' ' *' 

1,200,000 qrs. 

. . 11,000 tons 

. . 13,000 „ 

. 10,000,000 galls. 

. . 244,000 tons 



OB088 WEIGHT LONDON FB.ICE 
IN LBS. PAID TO FAKXE&. 



Wheat 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Potatoes 



139,902,250 

3,298,750 

90,497,100 

18,099,405 

45,600,000 



24,640,000 
29,120,000 

546,560,000 



£3,205,361 

82,468 

2,358,378 

544,386 

961,666 

3,300,000 

1,834,667 

676,000 

333,333 

2,440,000 



Total £15,236,259 
Besides the above, there are various articles of farm pro- 
duce which might be taken into account, such as poultry, 
eggs, and garden vegetables; but if we leave out these, we 
shall, perhaps, have a very nearly correct estimate of the 
national consumption of agricultural productions, by assuming 
every other two millions of the population to expend as much 
in flesh meat, &c., as the inhabitants of London — ^the excess 
in the consumption of these items in the metropolis over the 
country generally, will about counterbalance the deficiency 
in the estimate, when employed as the basis of one for the 
whole country. 

The aggregate population of the entire country is fourteen 
times greater than that of London, consequently the national 
consumption of the foregomg items of farm produce must be 
a little more in value than two hundred and thirteen millions. 
Now adding one-fourth of the present drinking money to 
this sum, it would be swelled twenty-seven millions fice 
hundred thousand pounds I The national consumption being 
increased to upwards of Two Hundred and Thirty-Eight 
Millions. This brings us to the conclusion, that the practice 

* The consumption of live stock (pigs excepted), is taken from 
M'Culloch, (vide Commercial Dictionary, Yol. i. p. 260, Art. Cattle), 
allowing one-fourth for the increase of population and consumption, since 
1830. Average gross weight of the carcase, that is, including the qjffal^ 
oxen 750 lbs. calves 130 lbs. sheep 75 lbs. lambs 45 lbs. pigs 170 lbs. Others 
have taken a somewhat higher estimate, but M'Culloch gives reason for 
suspecting their accuracy. 

t The statistics of this and the following items (with one exception), 
are taken from the Railway Bell* 8 Presentation Map of London. 
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of drinking diminishes the consumption of the farmer's edible 
productions, to the extent of One Million Pounds-worth, for 
about every Seven Millions and a Half!! Surely this fact 
ought to open the eyes of the agricultural, and especially the 
'* Protectionist," party to the importance of the temperance 
movement: — TeetotcUism is obvious ^'Protection to the 
Farmer," as it is also to the " Native Industry" of all kinds. 

That the money now spent in intoxicating liquors wotdd be 
expended, for the most part, on food and manufactures under 
Teetotal Times, there can be scarcely any doubt ; for it is 
obvious to the most casual observer, that but very few 
working-men, if any at all, even in the moderate drinking 
class, possess houses so entirely stocked with furniture, or 
wardrobes so complete, as not to be deficient in some needful 
or usefiil articles; while, perhaps, every family connected 
with the host of drunkards spread over the country, suffers 
for want of furniture, raiment, and food. We have already 
given appalling examples of the privation endured through 
drunkenness — ^instances in which a mouthful of food has not 
been eaten during two days, in which space at least five 
shillings-worth ought to be consumed by a family ; and we 
have come into personal contact with men who have actually 
worked three days without tasting food, in consequence of 
drinking on the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday; and who 
have regularly, through the entire year, starved out half the 
week. One character in particular, happily an unmarried 
man, once declared to us, that he was in the habit of living 
on from fourteen-pence to tenpence a-week ! — ^the remainder 
of his earnings being dissipated in drunkenness. 

The detrimental effect of drinking upon the agricultural 
interest may be illustrated in a familiar way. Suppose a 
provision dealer to have the custom of fifly working families, 
embracing all the grades of the drinking classes, in the 
following ratio ; — five inveterate drunkards ; ten intemperate ; 
ten ^c« drinkers; and twenty-five moderate drinkers. As- 
suming five members to each family, and one penny per head 
to be weekly deducted from food for strong drink, in the 
moderate drinking families ; threepence per head for each of 
the free drinking families ; eightpence for the intemperate ; 
and one shilling and sixpence for the inveterate, the annual 
loss amounts to £244. 2s. 8d. ! Now if we assume there to be 
112,000 times fifty families in the whole population (which 
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there are, at five to the fiEunilj)^ the loss through drinking to 
the agricultural interest will be found £27^842^983. 68. 8d. 
annually ! I 

Mention has been made^ in the present section^ of the ha 
of labor, and consequent hindrance to commerce^ through 
drinking. The following will exhibit the matter somewhat 
strongly: — ''A gentleman of mj acquaintance was led to 
make a calculation with respect to the loss sustained bj him- 
self^ in consequence of drinking among his workmen. He 
is engaged in general business^ and among other branches he 
has a coal- wharf ; and emplojrs four boats^ with ten men and 
boys^ and five horses^ to bring the coal down the rirer. The 
distance the coals are brought is seventeen miles. Now he 
calculates that the loss he experiences on this part of his 
trade alone, owing to the men drinking, is £90. a-year — 
their labor is worth to him so much less dian it would other- 
wise produce I In the first place, these boatmen are usually 
idle two days in the week, drinking ; and the effects have not 
left them when they come next day to work ; they are duU 
and heavy, and of course less capable of proper attention to 
the duties of their employment. The consequences are seen 
in their ill-usage of the horses, and injury to the boats ; for 
drink sours the temper, and makes men impatient and neg- 
lectful, and all that passes through their hands suflSsrs from 
this evil state of mind. Other inconveniences are caused by 
the men's irregularity in their days of labor, such as losing 
the times of the tide, and often occasioning a deficiency o^ 
supply of coals to the master. He thus sells less than if his 
stock were regularly full, and the boats to be depended upon. 
He remarked that he felt assured, that if the twenty-five men 
employed by himself, in his several branches of trade, were 
all teetotalers, he should ^find it a saving of £500 a^ear in his 
business I"* 

" Chambers' Miscellany" makes mention of an establish- 
ment in London, in which one hundred men earn seyen 
shillings a-day for five days in the week, making wages of 
£1. Ids. weekly. They are exceedingly ifrtm^&n, and habitu- 
ally UHiste the whole of Monday ; the hundred workmen thus 
losing, altogether, £83. 10s. weekly, or £1820 per annum I 
Estimating the loss to the employer, through waste of time 
in drinking, consequent sickness, unfitness for, and impro- 

* Vide British Temp. Advocate and Journal, yol. ill. No. 11, p. 124. 
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perljr executed^ work; disappointments in meeting orders, 
&c., &c., at tliree shillings each man per week, it will amount 
to the sum of £780 a-year, making a total of £2600-worth of 
lost labor, through the drinking of one section of the establish- 
ment !• The employers of sawyers, hatters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, silk-weavers, and many others, sustain immense 
losses through drinking, and if no more exalted motive were 
capable of attracting their attention to the temperance move- 
ment, the reform of this one abuse, so closely and perniciously 
affecting their own personal interests, demands their hearty 
and powerful co-operation. The commerce of Britain lan- 
guisheth, even when most prosperous, through the operation 
of her drinking customs ; and as each individual, from that 
swaying the sceptre down to the beggar on the highway, has 
an interest in our national prosperity, each one will be serving 
himself while advancing the temperance cause, since he must 
share in the blessings of Commercial Reform. 



SECTION III. 
NATIONAL POLITT Ver8U9 THB DBINKINO OUBTOXB. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one from which the Bulers and 
Lawgivers of every enlightened country would do well to 
accept a lesson for practical purposes, that each of the 
Universal Empires was remarkable for habits of temperance 

* The following is from a report of the Total Abstinence Society of 
Quebec, Lower Canada :— ** Your committee haye extended their enquiries 

to some of the results of the habitual use of inebriating drinks, and find 

thirdly, that of the amount paid for labour by the principal ship builders, a 
sum which would go £eu: towards paying the expenses of our police establish- 
ment is irremediably lost to them, merely from the practice of workmen 
running to the tayem or drinking on the premises during working hours. 
Your committee wish, however, to be understood, that it is not from the 
fact that any one man spends only five or ten minutes daily from his work 
that they draw this inference, for to that man it is only fire or ten minutes, 
and may be considered but a trifle compared with the whole day. Yet, 
however short and trifling this portion of time may be, it is certainly in the 
aggregate a serious loss to a master employing two or three hundred men. 
Nor is this all : to the labouring class themselves the aggregate loss is much 
greater. An appetite for drinking being thus nurtured, is abundantly fruitful 
of idleness and vice ; and therefore with the money actually expended, and 
the days and half-days lost, the consequence must be a serious diminution of 
comfort, if not the cause of continual and almost hopeless poverty." — 
London Teetotal Magazine, 1840. 
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in its origifiy and for intemperance at its /aU. The people of 
the first — the Assyrian — as we can ascertain from scripture, 
were temperate in their habits of drinking, at least ; for at 
the time their armies were threatening Jerusalem, after 
haying subdued every opposing nation of the world, we read 
that Rabsheka, the Assyrian ambassador, in his attempt to 
persuade the already affiighted Israelites to avert the utter 
destruction which must follow their vain opposition to an 
irresistible power, and to conclude the controversy with some 
degree of friendship— held out to them, as one inducement, the 
promise that in the land to which they should be removed, 
they should find abundance of ^' com and grapes, bread and 
vineyards;*' and that for the time being, they might '* eiU 
every man of his own vine, and every one of his own fig-tree ; 
and drink every one the waters of his cistern.*^ This is a 
clear proof that the Assyrian conquerors were of temperate 
habits ; and that the vine was not cultivated by them for the 
purpose of affording drink, but meat; their drink being the 
waters of their cisterns. 

The fate of this mighty empire presents an awful example 
of the prostrating influence of intemperance. Whilst tempe- 
rate, the Assyrians had conquered every enemy, and brought 
under vassalage almost every known country — ^making the 
name of Assyria, among the surrounding nations, a synonyme 
for power and magnificence ; but, as in all other declining 
empires, intemperance here loosened the reins of power, and 
prostrated its splendor to the dust. Nineveh, the pride and 
glory of the East, was assailed by the troops of those kings 
who, a short time before, were the vassals or tributaries of 
the monarchy. The Assyrians, enervated by intemperance, 
trusted not, like their teetotal forefathers, to the strength of 
their arms and the courage of their souls, but conscious of 
their imbecility, shut themselves up within their vast and 
massive waUs, and trusted to them for safety. Herein, 
however, they were doomed to disappointment, for Nineveh 
was taken ; its inhabitants put to the sword ; and its volup- 
tuous and efieminate monarch slain in the midst of his 
profligacy ! 

Whilst temperate, its inhabitants had been enriched with 
the spoils of nations, which, like a giant, it had trodden 
under-foot; but no sooner had its simple habits been ex- 
changed for intemperance and voluptuousness, than those 
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very nations arose and laid it prostrate — an example to all the 
dynasties which might follow it. 

Babylon, likewise, a remnant of the Assyrian Empire, pre- 
sents another instance of the baneful effects of intemperance. 
It, like Nineveh, had grown rich, great, and powerful, 
whilst its inhabitants were temperate ; and when intempe- 
rance became rife, it shared the fate of Nineveh. The very 
night of its overthrow was one of general debauchery ; the 
king, with hi8 satraps and nobUity, were drinking from the 
vessels brought from the temple at Jerusalem. The soldiery, 
and even the men on guard, were wallowing in drunkenness ; 
and in this condition were surprised and hewn down by the 
Modes and Persians, who had for some time been besieging 
the city, and having turned the course of the river, availed 
themselves of its bed as a path, and marched into the city 
beneath its mighty gates. The king and his drunken com- 
panions were slain in the midst of their revelry; thus 
fiirnfehing another memorable example to posterity. 

The Persian Empire, which rose upon the ruins of the 
Babylonian, presents an equally impressive example of the 
national consequences of intemperance and luxury. It was 
founded by the conqueror of Babylon, Cyrus the Great, who, 
for military skill and bravery, may be compared with the 
greatest of the warlike great; for wisdom, with Solomon; 
and for the application of it, with Solon. 

An incident in the history of the earlier years of this 
prince illustrates the temperance of the Persians. Being 
taken to the court of Astyages, his grandfather, the king of 
Media, while but 12 years of age, he took a great dislike to 
one of the king^s domestic officers, the saccaSy or cup-bearer, 
on the ground that, by virtue of his office, (which, besides 
that of cup-hearer^ was to introduce persons to the royal 
presence), he did not permit the young prince admission to 
the king so oflen as it was desired. On a public occasion, at 
which he was allowed by his relative to make presents of the 
meats upon the table to any one he pleased, he at once began 
to distribute them to the king's officers in waiting ; to one, 
because he had taught him to ride ; to another, because he 
waited well upon his grandfather ; and to a third, because he 
took great care of his mother. The saccas, or cup-bearer, 
was the only person to whom he gave nothing. Astyages 
testified concern at the neglect shown to this officer, for whom 
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he had a particular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, 
because of the dexterity with which he served him. '* Is 
that all, father V said Cyrus : '' if that be sufficient to merit 
your favor, you shall see I will quickly obtain it; for I will 
take upon me to serve you better than he." Immediately 
Cyrus was equipped as a cup-bearer ; and advancing with a 
serious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, and holding 
the cup nicely with three of his fingers, he presented it to the 
king with a dexterity and a grace that charmed him exceed- 
ingly. When he had done, he flxmg himself upon his grand- 
father's neck, and kissing him, cried out with great joy, ''Oh 
Saccas, poor Saccas, thou art imdone ! I shall have thy 
place.*' Astyages embraced him, and said : " I am mighty 
well pleased, my dear child ; nobody could serve me with a 
better grace ; but you have forgotten one essential cereiflony, 
which is that of tasting ;" it being customary for the cup- 
bearer to pour some of the liquor into his left hand, and taste 
it before presenting it to the king. '^ No," replied Cyrus, 
it is not through forgetfulness I omitted that ceremony." 
Why then," said Astyages, "for what other reason did 
you omit it?" " Because," answered Cyrus, " / apprehended 
there was poison in the liquor V^ *' Poison, child!" said the 
king \ " how could you think so ?" " Yes, poison, father," 
was the ready reply ; *' for not long ago, at an entertainment 
you gave to the Lords of your court, after the guests had 
drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived that all their heads 
were turned; they sang, made a noise, and talked they knew 
not what. Even you seemed to have forgotten you were 
hing^ and they that they were subjects ; and when you would 
have danced, you could not stand upon your legs." " Why," 
said Astyages, "have you never seen the same thing happen 
to your father?" "No, never, '^ said Cyrus. "How is it 
with him when he drinks?" inquired the king. "Why, 
Sire," answered Cyrus, " when he has drunk, his thirst is 
quenched — thafs all." 

The Medes (who, with the Persians, conjoindy formed the 
Persian monarchy,) were at an early period addicted to 
drinking ; and very soon after the death of Cyrus, commu- 
nicated their intemperate habits to their Persian neighbors. 
Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, abandoning the 
example of his temperate father, indulged in habits of the 
grossest debauchery; and carried his profligacy and passion 
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to the highest pitch. It was probably owing to this that his 
mind became deranged ; for he was unquestionably mad, if 
the historical account of his doings be true. The following 
anecdote related of him, shows at once his intemperance and 
the brutal ferocity it engendered. 

Haying obliged his principal officer and chief confidant, 
Prexaspes, to declare what were the sentiments which the 
people entertained for the king, the courtier, combining 
flattery with frankness, answered: — ^'They admire. Sir, 
many excellent qualities which they note in you, but they 
are somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of wine." 
*' I understand you," replied Cambyses ; '* that is, they pre- 
tend that wine deprives me of my reason? You shall be 
judge of that immediately." Whereupon he began to drink 
excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities than he had 
ever done before. Then ordering Prexaspes's son, who was 
his chief cup-bearer, to stand upright at the end of the room, 
with his left hand on his head, he took a bow, and while 
levelling an arrow at him declared that he aimed at his 
heart; and immediately letting fly the arrow, actually pierced 
that organ in his victim I He then ordered his side to be 
opened, and showing Prexaspes the heart of his son, pierced 
by the arrow, asked him in a scoffing manner if he had not a 
steady hand."* 

Cambyses had only the virtue of that subsequent Persian 
monarch (mentioned by Athenseus) who was ambitious of no 
other memorial than is contained in the following line — 

" I WAS ABLE TO DRINK MUCH WINE, AND BEAR IT WELL." 

The Persian empire was at length prostrated like its pre- 
decessors, having first been corrupted to the very core by 
luxury and intemperance, after one short war with the troops 
of Alexander of Macedon ; and Babylon again saw a victo- 
rious army of foemen within its walls. 

The relicts of voluptuousness which everywhere met the 
eyes of the conquerors, so shocked the good sense of Alex- 
ander, that he expressed his feelings in terms of the most 
marked disgust. Had he preserved and practised these sen- 
timents of temperance in the height of power he had now 
reached, it would have been well for himself and his empke, 
and, (in some degree) perhaps, for the world : but from this 
time forth, his whole life seems to have been given up to the 

* Bollin, Book iv. Chap. ii. 
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pleasures of intemperance. Drunkenness he encouraged as 
though it had been a virtue ; competition in wine drinking 
was set on foot, and prizes awarded to the greatest drinkers ! 
Plutarch informs us, that during his expedition to India, 
Alexander marched in Carmania for seven days, in a kind of 
Bacchanalian procession. His chariot, which was very mag- 
nificent, was drawn by eight horses. Upon it was placed 
a lofty platform, where he and his principal friends revelled 
day and night. This carriage was followed by many others, 
some covered with rich tapestry and purple hangings, and 
others shaded with branches of trees, fresh gathered and 
flourishing: in these were the rest of the king's generals, 
crowned with flowers, and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company was seen neither buckler, helmet, 
nor spear ; but instead of them, cups, flagons, and goblets I 
These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other, some as they marched along, and others 
seated at tables placed at proper distances on the way. 
The whole country resounded with flutes, clarionets, and 
songs, and with the dances and riotous frolics of the women. 
This disorderly and dissolute march was closed with all the 
licencious ribaldry of the bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself 
had been present to carry on the debauch. 

At another of Alexander's orgies, the lewd Thais was pre- 
sent, who, in the midst of her wine, having conceived the 
demoniacal desire of seeing the splendid palace of Persepolis 
in flames, communicated her wish to the drunken monarch. 
Acquiescing in the mad design, '^ he leaped from his seat," 
says Plutarch, ''and with his garland on his head, and a 
flambeau in his hand, led the way.'' Beason, however, being 
partially recovered, before it was too late, he countermanded 
this order of madness and mischief. 

However invincible this son of Jove might be to the 
Sword, his corporeal frame was not impervious to the Bowl, 
nor his '' citadel of life " impregnable to the shocks of de- 
bauchery. One nigj;it, when about to retire to rest, being 
invited *'to take part in a carousal, he could not deny," 
but going, '' drank all that night and the next day, till at last 
he found a fever coming upon him." Aristobulus tells us 
that in the rage of this fever, and the violence of his thirst, 
he took a draught of wine '' which threw him into a frenzy, 
and that he died on the thirtieth of the month"( — June).* 

* Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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Thus meanly died " Alexander the Great," in the prime 
of his life, and the meridian of his power — ^the victim of a 
vitiated taste. With his life was extinguished thh ephemeral 
empire he had established upon the ruins of the Persian 
monarchy. 

The next empire which domineered over the world with 
an iron sway was the Roman. The kingdom of Bome was 
established by two brothers, Bomulus and Kemus, about 
B. c. 700. Ere the birth of the Messiah, however, it had 
risen from one solitary and at first insignificant city, to an 
empire unparalleled in history. At the christian era the 
Komans indeed were not remarkable for habits of tempe- 
rance, rather for the contrary ; but their dominion had not 
been asserted and secured by that or any such generation — 
it had been transmitted to them by their temperate and ab- 
stemious ancestors, whose drink was water, nulk, and simple 
acid juice. Such were they who marked out the boundaries 
of the "Eternal City,** who reared its walls, and nobly 
defended them against the attacks of the enemy, while as 
yet the nation was but weak. Such were they who extended 
the little dominion of the Latin kingdom by one tract of 
land after another, and then state after state, and kingdom 
after kingdom, till at length a power was compacted and 
concentrated with which no other could successfully con- 
tend. 

For a considerable period after the founding of Eome, the 
cultivation of the vine was altogether neglected, and wine 
was exceedingly rare among them; their beverages being 
those provided by nature. By degrees, as their intercourse 
with Greece and other nations became more extensive, a 
taste for wine became diffused, and the vine, which once only 
grew in its ivild state throughout all Italy, was rapidly brought 
into general cultivation. Native wines, however, could not 
of themselves gratify the appetites that had been created for 
vinous indulgence, and the choicest wines of Greece were 
therefore more largely imported. The triumph of the 
Boman arms abroad was celebrated at home with long-con- 
tinued libations. Numerous Bacchanalian festivals were 
likewise instituted ; the effect of which was the enervation of 
the national character, and consequent extinction of that in- 
domitable ardor which at one time formed the principal feature 
in their disposition, and to which they were indebted for their 
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greatness. Finally, like the preceding empires, the vitals of 
the Roman Constitution became corroded by intemperance ; 
effeminacy and supineness were brought on; and the vast 
political fabric, (whose huge shadow, as it followed the sun, 
described a mighty circuit extending to the extreme borders 
of the known world,) being thus sapped and undermined, 
fell, pile upon pile, with a crash to which history presents 
no parallel. 

Had the Romans, when in the zenith of their power, 
maintained the temperate habits of their ancestors, the marcb 
of modem civilization might have been at least a thousand 
years in advance. It is obvious that, had they not sunk into 
intemperance, they would have retained authority over their 
conquests, for a much longer period than they did ; and con- 
sequently would more effectually have spread arts and civilisa- 
tion among the uncultivated tribes inhabiting the extremities 
of their possessions, even were it by nothing more than mere 
intercourse with them. These tribes would probably have 
remained under the Roman rule, until the enlightenment of 
civilization had enabled them to throw off the yoke without 
incurring a relapse to barbarism. Had this been the case, 
the anarchy and war which prevailed during '* the decline 
and fall" of Rome, and subsequently, would have been 
averted; and, consequently, Europe would not have been 
enveloped in the dull folds of those '* dark ages" in which 
social advancement was so painfully slow. 

In all probability, had the Romans preserved their power, 
that greatest of blessings which genius has ever conferred 
upon human society— the printing press— would have been 
devised and developed by them, for it is clear that they had 
some slight notion of the principle, which time would have 
soon extended in its applications. The delay resulting to 
social progression through the intemperance of ancient 
Rome is altogether incalculable. There is, however, nothing 
unreasonable in the supposition, that, but for intemperance, 
the present stage of civilization would have been reached 
nearly a thousand years ago, and that the present race would 
have been now in the actual enjoyment of that happy period 
which bards and prophets have predicted. 

Between the condition of the Roman Empire sometime 
previously to its fall, and the present state of Britain, there 
seems to us one striking point of resemblance. The power 
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of the former, while weakened by its vast extension, was also 
undermined at home by intemperate habits, despoiling its 
people of their characteristic valor and hardihood. Such is 
the case with Britain. The immense possessions she has 
acquired, and the cost of maintaining them, press down her 
energies like the night-mare. With either hand she grasps a 
Pole, and stretches herself from West to East to maintain her 
territorial possessions, while her vitals are festering in corrup- 
tion, and her moral constitution is being corroded by the 
ulcers of intemperance. 

That the British Empire is fast approaching its crisis, the 
signs of the times sufficiently indicate. Almost each succes- 
sive year, for a long period, has been adding to the extent of 
its dominion, at the same time that it has added to its weak- 
ness. The Romans dictated to, and ''whipt the world," as 
far as it was known to the ancients ; but their dominions fell 
far short of the extent of territory which, at the present day, 
is subject to British rule. The sun never sets upon the 
Empire of Britain, but, in every period of revolving time, 
shines upon one part or other — a fact whereof no other 
nation can, or ever could, boast. As with the ancient 
*' Mistress of the world," so with Britain ; — while incurring 
political responsibility by seizing at authority in every 
clime, she has neglected the cultivation of her strength at 
home. Morality y which is as oil to the spring of political 
power, she has not only failed to cultivate, but actually 
abandoned. The Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, Persians, 
and Romans did the same, and fell; and can Britain do so 
and stand ? Assuredly not. For in proportion as a people 
become loose in morals, they must sink in the scale of 
nations. Enervation and effeminacy have ever followed 
intemperance, and their appearance is an unerring indication 
of a staters decline. 

The entire population of the British Isles numbers but 
about twenty-eight millions, and these have to maintain an 
empire, conquered and wrested from others, twice the size of 
the continent of Europe ! An analysis of the moral and 
social state of these masters of so large a portion of the world, 
would be curious and humiliating, yet instructive : humili- 
ating, inasmuch as it would expose the moral littleness of our 
boasted greatness ; — and instructive, since it would show the 
physical feebleness of Britain. First, then^ there are four 
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hundred thousand different kinds of JRascalSf living at large^ 
whose lives are devoted to lawlessness and villainy. The 
proportion of these characters to the population is one in 
seventy. There are five hundred thousand Drunkards — ^the 
proportion being one va ffty. Besides these, one hundred 
thousand persons are constantly in Prison; being me \si two 
hundred and eighty. Forty thousand Britons are inmates of 
Lunatic Asylums ; being one in seoen hundred. Two million 
people in Great Britain have at one time been either inmates 
of work-houses or in the receipt of parish relief; but estimat- 
ing one million as the regular average for the United Eong- 
dom, the proportion is one to twenty-eight. Pauperism, 
Insanity, and Crime combined, occasion a necessity for about 
four thousand relieving officers, governors, and goyemesses 
of insane, pauper, and criminal asylums — ^five hundred chap- 
lains and physicians — about forty judges — eighty thousand 
lawyers and lawyers' clerks — ^fifty thousand policemen, and 
the same number of private watchmen; — ^total 184,540; 
being one to ffty-one of the population. 

From this analysis it will appear, that of the twenty-eight 
millions of inhabitants in Britain, S,624,d40 are either 
Villains, Drunkards, Prisoners, Paupers, Limatics, or persons 
which these bring into employment; the proportion to the 
entire population being One in Ten I — or to the adults. One 
in live! Such is the moral and social condition of the 
British Nation ! — Such are the people who sway the most 
extensive sceptre of dominion which the world has ever 
known I This state of Britain appears three times worse 
than its condition at the commencement of the present 
century, and if it go on increasing, it must inevitably bring 
on premature decay and dissolution — and her faAje will 
Aimish another example for those concerned in the Polity of 
nations. 
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When the Enemy shall come in like a Flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a Standard 
against him.**— Isaiah lix. 19. 



Of all questions of temporal reform^ the Temperance 
Movement is, without doubt, more the " offspring of neces- 
sity" than any other. There are many who at present do 
their utmost to hinder its progress, but if such people wo\ild 
inquire into, and reflect upon, what must have been the con- 
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dition of society at this day had not its salutary influence 
been spread abroad, we imagine they would blush with 
shame at the despicable character of their own conduct. But 
for the intervention of this great social and moral movement, 
we should have been doomed to live through a generation as 
vile, as sensual, and as disgusting, as that which distinguished 
the period of 1740. 

That drunkenness would again have prevailed to an equal 
pitch, save for the agency of the temperance cause, there is 
every reason to conclude from the appalling increase in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors from 1800 to 1832, as 
shown in preceding tables— an increase of on^ hundred per 
cent, beyond that of the population ! But it may be asked : — 
If teetotalism is the result of such pressing necessity, how did 
it happen that in the last century it was not adopted for the 
cure of drunkenness? Certainly the time was then fully 
ripe for the development of such a measure, but the spirit 
of the times was not congenial. Though vice and misery were 
abundant enough, men had not then learned to sympathize 
with their fellows so generally as was necessary for the 
development of a system involving, as it at first seemed, such 
an immense exercise of self-denial. 

Temperance Societies, however, are not a recent moral 
invention, as is generally supposed. In the year 1617 an 
institution was set on foot in Germany for the special cultiva^- 
tion of temperate habits among the higher classes, called the 
'^ Order of Temperance," and extensively supported by the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry. But the founders of this Order 
seem to have had singularly loose and liberal views of tempe- 
rance — exceeding that of most ''moderation" men of the 
present day. Only seven goblets were allowed to be drunk 
at a meal, '' except" in cases where this measure was insuf- 
ficient to quench thirst I On Christmas day, in the year 1600, 
however, another temperance society was established, by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, somewhat better calculated to enforce 
sobriety, its fundamental rule being, '' That every member 
of the society pledges himself never to become intoxicated.^* 
Besides these two societies, numerous honorable, military, 
and religious orders, during the iron-dress-agcs, prescribed 
moderation in drinking to their members.* 

♦ The following pledge was found on the blank leaf of an old bible. 
The writer was a Bachelor of Divinity and preacher of the gospel : — 
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The present temperance institution, howerer, is a move- 
ment of entirely modern times. The condition of society in 
the United States of America, about 1800, had become so 
deeply aflfected by intemperance, arising in part from the 
cheapness of ardent spirits, as in some districts to attract a 
degree of public attention, with a view to its mitigation. 
Though the population in 1810 was but little more than seven 
millions, the annual consumption of spirits was 33,365,559 
gallons, with somewhere about 15,000,000 gallons of wines 
and malt liquors I Such a consumj^tion may be appreciated 
by considering that the highest ever attained in Ireland, with 
the same population, was only about one-third of the above 
quantity ; or, taking the illicit distillation into account, not 
more than the fialf—jet Ireland was deluged with whisky. 
Numerous benevolent and pious individuals (among the 
earliest of whom was Dr. Rush) looked upon the increase of 
drunkenness and its attendant evils with alarm and regret, 
and even predicted the final overthrow of all morality and 
order, unless its progress were stayed. 

In the town and neighborhood of Moreau, county of 
Saratoga, New York, circumstances were assuming such a 
frightful aspect, that Dr. B. J. Clarke, a medical gentleman, 
in conversation with a minister of the gospel, exclaimed, 
'^ We shall all become a community of drunkards, unless some- 
thing he done to arrest the progress of intemperance.^^ Every 
family had its spirit-keg as regularly supplied as its larder, and 
the visit of a friend or neighbor, or any trivial event, was 
made the occasion of home-tippling. With the object of 

" Frome this daye forwarde to the ende of my life, I will never pledge 
anye health, nor drink a carowse in a glasse, cupp, bowle, or other drinking 
instrument whatsoever, whosoever it be, or ffrome whomsoever it come. 
Not my owne most gracious kinge, nor anye the greatest monark or tyrant 
on earth. Nor my dearest ffiiende, nor all the goulde in the worlde, shall 
ever enforce or allure me ; not an Angell ffirom heaven (who I knowe wiU 
not attempt it) should perswade me, not Satan with all his old suttelties, 
nor all the powers of hell itself shal ever betray me. By this very sinne 
(for a sinne it is, and not a little one), I doe plainly finde that I have more 
offended and more dishonord my greate and glorious Maker and most 
merciful Savior, than by all other sinnes that I am subject unto ; and for 
this very sinne, I know it is that God hath often been strange unto me. 
And for that cause, and noe other respect, have I thus vowed; and I hartily 
beg my good father in heaven of his greate goodness and infinite mercie, In 
Jesus Christ, to assist me in the same, and to be favorable unto me ffor 
what is past. Amen. ** R. Bolton. 

**3roughton, April 10, 1637." 
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checking this fearful evil. Dr. Clarke, with the assistance of 
others, on the last Tuesday in April, 1808, formed *'The 
Temperate Society of Moreau and Northiunberland," con- 
sisting, at its first establishment, of forty-three gentlemen. 
This appears to have been the earliest society connected 
in any way with the present movement. Its meetings 
were held quarterly; and it continued in being until 18S2, 
though little good seems to have been effected by it. 
Its "constitution** was somewhat singular, even verging upon 
teetotalism. The following are its fundamental rules : — 

" Art i. — ^This society shall be known by the name of the Temperate 
Society of Moreau and Northumberland. 

** Art iv. — ^No member shall drink rum, gin, whisky, wine, or any 
distilled spirits, or compositions of the same, or any of them, except 
by advice of a physician, or in case of actual disease, (also excepting when 
at public dinnerSf) under the penalty of twenty-Jhe cents, provided that 
this article shall not infringe on any religious rite. 

** Sec. 2. — "No member shall be intoxicated, under penalty of fifty cents. 

" Sec. 3. — ^No member shall offer any of the said liquors to any person 
to drink thereof, under the penalty of twenty-Jive cents for each offence." 

Soon after this period, the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., 
lifted up his voice in the pulpit to arouse the community from 
the destruction with which drunkenness threatened it, while 
other benevolent parties, by various means, strove to oppose 
the stream of appetite. These efforts were not altogether 
unsuccessful. At the meeting of the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper, in 1811, a committee was appointed to 
organize a society, the object whereof was '* to check the 
progress of intemperance, viewed by the association as a 
growing evil." The society was established and held its first 
meeting in 1818. 

The spirit of its founders, however, was but little dififused ; 
and the torrent of drunkenness went rolling on, yearly in- 
creasing its waters, and scarcely meeting with interruption 
till 1826 ; at which period the annual consumption of spirits 
amounted to 60,000,000 gallons, exclusive of wines and malt 
liquors !* 

The effects of such a frightful torrent of liquid fire upon 
social affairs were most fearful. Bankruptcy, destitution, 
pauperism, lunacy, crime, and mortality abounded, and con- 
tinually increased. Thirty thousandy it was estimated on very 
reasonable grounds, annually died prematurely through in- 

* Vide Truth Tester, vol. I, p. 8. 
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temperance; or, as others have said, ^^Five hundred a weeh^ 
and two murders /" 

The national question of America had now become — 
"What shall be done to banish intemperance?'* For a 
number of years passing attention had been attracted to the 
subject by various public characters. Besides the eflTorts of 
Dr. Kush in 1804, and Dr. Beecher in 1811, the Rev. Mr. 
Edwards, of Andover, had, in 1814, preached a series of 
sermons against intemperance. Judge Hertell was the next 
to take up the matter, which he did with great energy and 
ability, in a small work published in 1819 ; while in 1823, 
the publication of the Rev. Mr. Nott's sermons, in which the 
subject was eloquently treated, had forced " the Temperance 
Topic" upon the public mind. In 1825 the question was still 
more generally discussed ; and towards its close, a meeting of 
pious and benevolent individuals was convened at Andover, for 
the purpose of forming an '* American Temperance Society." 
After prayer, consultation, and discussion, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that as Ardent Spirit was ''the principal 
means of intemperance," its toted abandonment was necessary 
to carry out their object. In this convention were some of 
the right school ; for though the " moderation" principle was 
agreed to, it was nevertheless resolved, that ''abstinence 
from aU mtoxicating liquors" was essential to the complete 
extinction of the evil. 

These proceedings seem to have kindled hope in the friends 
of temperance generally ; for on the 10th of January, 1826, 
a numerous gathering of them took place in the city of 
Boston, when further steps were taken in the formation of 
a society. A number of individuals were appointed to act as 
an Executive Committee, and forthwith to draw out a Consti- 
tution. This was done, and on the 13th of February they 
again met, and adopted the draft prepared. At the next 
meeting, held March 12th, an appropriate address to the 
people of the United States was agreed to, and presented 
through the medium of the press, and measures determined 
on for immediate action. 

As is ever the case when individual virtue opposes popular 
vice, much odium and scorn had to be sustained. " All the 
stock epithets usually reserved for everything novely or 
opposed to existing prejudices — for all that can be repre- 
sented as canty or stigmatized as ultra — were showered upon 
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them in the most approved and liberal manner.'** Besides 
this, they had to endure (what was much worse) the apathy 
of many morally disposed people, who, either fancying the 
evil beyond remedy, or having a dislike to a change of cir- 
cumstances, viewed their proceedings only with indifference. 

During the following year, 1827, the young association 
evinced signs of a growing mighty movement. Numerous 
important meetings were held, medical testimonies to the 
physical evils of the drinking system, with other yaluable 
documents (including Dr. Beecher's sermons of 1811, on the 
Nature, Signs, Causes, and Bemedies of Intemperance) were 
published, and circulated as widely as possible. A regular 
agent was also sent abroad to form societies in every part of 
the country ; while a number of clerical and medical gentle- 
men — ^including Drs. Beecher, Mussey, Calvin, Chapin, and 
Collier — kept public opinion in a stir by temperance sermons, 
speeches, and publications. To fix upon the foible of a 
certain class, as well as to note the progress made, it was 
announced in the report of the Massachusetts society in 
November — ^^ It is becoming unfashionable to drink ardent 
spirits in decent company, and it is no longer considered a 
necessary mark of hospitality to offer them." 

In 1828 the Pioneers of the temperance movement had the 
satisfaction of witnessing still more marked signs of pro- 
gression. They were joined by numbers of religious indi- 
viduals, many medical and professional gentlemen, and even 
members of the House of Bepresentatives. 222 societies 
were formed throughout the United States and Canada; 
30,000 men, for themselves and their families,t were pledged 
to abstinence from spirits, and a very apparent diminution 
effected in the consumption generally ; while several distil- 
leries were shut up, and a number of ship-owners sent their 
vessels to sea without the usual supplies of spirit. At the 
end of the following year, 400 Merchants (i. e. general 
dealers) were represented to have given up the traffic in 
spirits, fifty distilleries to have been closed, and the number 
of societies to have increased to 1000, and their pledged 
members to 100,000 — of whom 1200 had been drunkards. 

In this year (1829) was established the New York State 

• Truth Tester, vol. i. p. 8. 

t Tide ** Becords of Teetotalism/' in the London Teetotal Magazine^ 
vol. i. 
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Temperance Society, an institution rendered highly important 
by the exertions of Edward C. Delavan, Esq., a man whose 
name *' deserves to be embalmed in the memory of all future 
generations; for nnbom millions are destined to enjoy the 
fruits of his princely and unwearied benevolence. With a 
zeal more than equalling his former application to acquire 
wealth, he devoted seven years to the perplexities and toils 
of the temperance rooms, travelled many thousand miles on 
the business of the society at his own expense, and con- 
tributed more than 16,000 dollars to its funds." 

The temperance movement was now fairly on foot, and 
steadily went on, ramifying itself through the nation, and 
increasing the number of its members, till in 1834 it was 
announced that upwards of 8000 societies had been formed, 
consisting of 1,500,000 persons, of whom 10,000 had been 
drunkards; more than 4000 distilleries had been stopped, 
and upwards of 800 merchants had renounced the sale of 
ardent spirits, and many others of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquor. The authorities of several States had rendered the 
obtaining of spirit licences more difficult, while in others the 
sale had been altogether prohibited, except in large quan- 
tities — a measure which struck an effectual blow at the evils 
of grog-shop tippling.* Social, moral, religious, and physi- 
cal advantages followed in the wake of the reformation; and 
a glorious prospect seemed opened before American society. 

Twenty-one years had elapsed from the establishment of 
the first temperance society in America, before any steps in 
the same direction were taken in this country. American 
newspapers occasionally brought over reports of temperance 
proceedings, but for a lengthened period little attention was 
paid to them; nor, indeed, is it probable that attention 
would have been so early directed to the subject as it was, 
had not the reduction of the duty on spirits a few years 
previously so increased the consumption and consequent 
evils, that the necessity for a remedy forced itself upon the 
most benevolent of the community. Three ministers of the 
town of Belfast — Dr. Edgar, Dr. Cook, and Mr. Morgan — 
witnessing with sorrow and alarm the increasing desecration 
of the sabbath, convened a public meeting to discuss the best 
means of preventing it, and particularly to check the traffic 
in spirituous liquors on that day. It was resolved that an 
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address should be presented to the public through the 
medium of the press^ with the preparation of which Dr. 
Edgar was entrusted. While engaged in the composition of 
this document, he opportunely acquired from the Rer. Mr. 
Penny, of New York, certain information concerning the 
temperance movement in America. This he embodied in 
the address, at the same time strongly recommending the 
formation of temperance societies. The address was pub- 
lished on the 14th of August, 1829, in the Northern Whig, 
the News-Letter, and other Belfast papers. 

While these things were proceeding in Belfast, the people 
of New Boss, in the county of Wexford, South of Ireland, 
were taking measures for introducing the temperance refor- 
mation. The Rev. George Whitmore Carr, a minister of 
that town, being in intimate connection with the poor, from 
the part he took in every charitable work, and having 
become acquainted with the temperance operations in Ame- 
rica, was struck with the fact that the principle was one 
greatly wanted in Ireland. He therefore applied himself to 
the task, and on the day the above appeal was published, had 
the felicity of forming the Jirst temperance society in the 
United Kingdom. The following was the pledge adopted :— 

"We, the undersigned members of the New Ross Temperance Society, 
being persuaded that the use of intoxicating liquors is, for persons & 
health, not only unnecessary but hurtful, and that the practice forms in- 
temperate appetites and habits ; and that while it is continued, the erils 
of intemperance can never be prevented— do agree to abstain from the 
use of distilled spirits, except as a medicine in case of bodily ailment; 
that we will not allow the use of them in our families, nor provide them 
for the entertainment of our friends ; and that we will, in all suitable 
ways, discountenance the use of them in the community at large." 

Other societies became established, embracing 12,000 mem- 
bers, by the end of the year. 

In the same year, temperance societies were formed in 
Scotland, through the indomitable perseverance of John 
Dunlop, Esq., then of Greenock. Having made a brief tovf 
in France the preceding year, he was surprised at the great 
superiority in the moral condition of the lower orders of that 
country compared with the same class in Scotland, notwith- 
standing the boasting of the latter, that '^ the Bible is their 
rule of faith and practice." Reluctantly receiving the 
evidence of facts, he was compelled, as he says, to |^spect 
that influences were at work in Scotland which counteracted 
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all the advantages of her religious privileges. Directing his 
attention to the unravelling of this anomaly^ he soon per- 
ceived what it was that frustrated the tendency of the 
religious institutions of his country, viz. the national addic- 
tion to strong drink. This subject took strong and rapid hold 
upon his mind. He made himself acquainted with the tempe- 
rance institution of America, and industriously endeavored 
to spread abroad the information he acquired, and lay bare 
the degraded state of his countrymen — ''for 14 months 
urging the matter in conversations and correspondence with 
influential and benevolent individuals, hoping that some 
well-known persons would publicly undertake it !" In this, 
however, he was doomed to disappointment. Seeing, there- 
fore, that his desires for national moral amendment must of 
necessity be frustrated unless carried out by himself, he 
determined upon the experiment at all hazard, and for the 
better diffusion of the temperance principle, possessed him- 
self of two Reports of American societies. 

In the month of September, as a first step in his moral 
agitation, he invited a number of friends together at Green- 
ock, before whom he laid his plans and principle. '* Parties 
were not agreed as to how far they should go," but on the 
6th of October following, he succeeded in forming the first 
general temperance society in Scotland. — ^A few days earlier 
in the same month a female society had been established at 
Mary Hill, near Glasgow, by a Miss Allen, a member of the 
Society of Friends. Mr. Dunlop after this repaired to 
Glasgow, where temperance was perhaps needed as much as 
in any place on earth ; and where he hoped a society might 
be formed by the aid of a certain association whom he essayed 
to interest in his undertaking ; but, alas for the ignorance 
and apathy of the world ! they treated his views as '' fanciful 
and visionary." 

About the same time an American minister preached a 
sermon in that city, and made some statements on the subject 
which led to a meeting betwixt Mr. Dunlop and a number 
of gentlemen belonging to the association just referred to, 
biit no measures were adopted. Having published his con- 
victions of the inferior state of morality in *' Religious Scot- 
land" compared with "Infidel France," the censure of the 
press was liberally directed against him, and public and 
private odium heaped upon him as *'a libeller of his 
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country." But in lecturing he met with more courtesy, and 
fax more success. His first lecture was delivered in Stirling, 
and listened to by a respectable and attentive audience ; and 
from the effect which it produced he received much encou- 
ragement. Visiting Glasgow again, he determined there also 
to deliver a public lecture ; and engaging the assistance of a 
friend, wrote out, on a Saturday night, forty notices of the 
meeting, which were forwarded to as many clergymen for 
announcement to their respective congregations on the 
sabbath. The greater number of the clergy, however — 
hopeful christian souls, as they were! — deeming the matter 
" utterly vain and foolish,** would not even take the trouble 
to read them ! At the appointed time, Mr. Dunlop, poor 
man, discouraged and dejected, ^' slank through the streets 
to the lecture-room, extremely indisposed and confused;" 
and was but little revived in spirits at finding the door 
surrounded by a dozen c^tWmVy-students, '^ engaged in hearty 
peals of laughter at the topic of discourse !" The meeting, 
however, was crowded ; while many were unable to obtain 
admittance. The attention paid to his discourse was pro- 
found; and at the conclusion he was encouraged by dis- 
covering the dozen divinity-students included among a 
number of converts to his principle. Afterwards Professor 
Edgar, of Belfast, visited Glasgow, and rendered his assist- 
ance; and on the 12th of November, 1829, the Glasgow 
temperance society was formed. Soon after, another was 
established in Edinburgh ; and in a very short period, 100 
societies were on foot, embracing 15,000 members. 

In February, 1830, the ^rst English temperance society 
was formed in the populous manufacturing town of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. Henry Forbes, Esq., an extensive manufacturer 
of that town, being on business in Glasgow about the time the 
temperance society was formed there, in November, 1829, and 
hearing of the new movement, attended one of the meetings, 
entered into the spirit of the enterprize, signed the pledge, 
and determined on making an effort to establish a similar 
society in Bradfoad. He accordingly procured copies of Dr. 
Beecher's Sermons, and such other publications as he could, 
and on his return home, put them in circulation among per- 
sons the most likely to be interested in his scheme. Having 
won over a friend or two, they began the advocacy of their 
principle in the month of December; and on the 2nd of 
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of February, 1830, convened a meeting for the organization 
of a society. On this occasion, nine gentlemen only subscribed 
their names — a small beginning ; but at an adjourned meet- 
ing, held on the 5th of the same month, they were joined by 
many others. 

The second temperance society organized in England, was 
at Warrington,* on the 4th of April following, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. G. H. Birkett, of Dublin. 

Mr. W. Wood, of Manchester, having procured a number 
of tracts from Mr. Forbes, circulated them ; and, together 
with Mr. Birkett, att]:acted attention to the cause in that 
town. On the 12th of May a public meeting was called, and 
a society organized. On the 14th of June of the same year 
(1830), the first public meeting of the Bradford society was 
held, and excited much interest. The speeches delivered 
were reported at great length in the newspapers of Leeds 
and Halifax, three hundred copies of which were purchased 
and forwarded to every part of the kingdom. Principally by 
the exertions of Mr. W. Collins, a Bookseller of Glasgow, 
a society was established in London (afterwards named '* The 
British and Foreign Temperance Society") on the 27th of 
June. The meeting was presided over by Sir John Webb, 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Ordi- 
nance. Among those by whom it was addressed^ were the 
Bishop of Chester, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Dr. Edgar, Dr. Hewitt 
of America, and the present Judge Crampton. 

On the ^2nd of July, the Liverpool society was organized ; 
and the Leeds on the 9th of September. At the close of the 
year about 30 associations had been formed, 10,000 persons 
become members, and 300,000 tracts circulatedf — the progress 
made in England during the whole year being much less 
than in Ireland and Scotland in a few months. 

Thus far we have traced the temperance movement under 
the pledge of abstinence from ardent spirits, and Modera- 
tion in the use of fermented liquors, a principle which, to any 
person of reflection, must appear absurd when propounded as 
a cure for drunkenness. What wisdom is there in the sup- 
position that a spirit drinker, habituated to that peculiar 
physical condition known as intoxication^ will not indulge in 
fermented liquors till the same physical state be produced, if 
he continue their use after abjuring spirits ? Drunkenness is 

• Dearden's History of Teetotalism. t Ibid. 
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a physical disease — a state of body in which a crcmng desire 
for stimulus is felt — and if excited by alcohol in any form, 
is liable to lead to excess. Here lay the secret of the annoy- 
ance endured and acknowledged by the first temperance 
reformers. Their reclaimed members could not be kept £rom 
immoderate indulgence in leer or wine drinking, leading 
again to confirmed drunkenness. 

In Preston, says Mr. James Teare, **A11 our advocates 
were declaring that nothing would save the country from 
intemperance but the belief and practice of total abstinence " 
from ALL kinds of intoxicating liquor. . By visiting the mem- 
bers at home it was discovered that numbers of them got 
drunk, ^' not with ardent spirits, hut malt liquor.*^ 

'* The history of the temperance society," says Thomas 
Beaumont, Esq., M. R. C. S., Bradford, '* in this town and 
neighborhood, is full of instruction ; for here the first modern^ 
tion society was formed ; and here there was no want of zeal, 
talent, or piety in the working of that system ; and yet, in 
five years, we did not succeed in reforming one solitary 
drunkard /" 

" In 1832," said the late G. Browne, Esq., of Halifax, 
'' we formed a temperance society on the moderation pledge : 
the effects were scarcely visible, for no drunkards were 
reclaimed, and not many [of the members] reduced their daily 
consumption of wine or porter," [though greatly needing it, 
no doubt.] 

''We found," says John Cropper, Esq., of Liverpool, 
" after working the old society for some time, that but little 
good resulted." 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar, of Belfast, who was at that period a 
great advocate of the temperance movement, and is yet a 
little one for the principle of moderation, bewailed its insuffi- 
ciency as a curative of drunkenness, in the following lan- 
guage : — ^''We have seen as plainly as light can show it, that 
all plans which we have hitherto adopted for putting an end 
to intemperance, have been to a melancholy extent unavail- 
ing. They have employed only a portion of the means 
which the gospel prescribes ; and hence, not sufficiently 
strengthened precept by Example, They have said to the 
drunkard: We "will wean you off by degrees from your 
intemperate habits ; and thus, with the best intentions, they 
have contributed to the drunkard's doom. They have said 
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to the temperate : We will allow you to drink moderately — 
without inquiring into the nature of the drink employed ; 
and thus they hav&^contributed to support and patronize the 
school in which drunkards are trained. They have uncon- 
sciously conducted the temperate man forward through all 
the stages of free drinking^ till he is temperate no more ; 
then they have sat down on the graves of the dead^ whom 
they have deceived, and cried^ like the old prophet^ in the 
bitterness of unavailing regret — ^Alas I my brother.*^ 

This defect in the first principle led parties, who the most 
sincerely regretted it, to proscribe every description of intoxi- 
cating liquor. The necessity for this uncompromising doctrine 
to the estabUshment of general sobriety must be apparent to 
every one. With a population in 1831 greater than that of 
the United States of America, England only consumed 
12,000,000 gallons of ardent spirits ; while in the same year 
our transatlantic friends consumed 60,000,000 gallons : and 
yet our drunkenness was equally as great as theirs^ though, 
according to the impression which the latest supporter of the 
moderation principle endeavored to establish (namely, that 
drunkenness generally resulted from spirit drinking), it ought 
to have been four-ffths less I How then shall we account 
for the prevalence of intemperance, if we set not down four- 
fiifths of it to the drinking of fermented liquors , upwards of 
350,000,000 gallons of which were annually consumed in 
England about that period. 

The evils that immediately resulted from the passing of the 
Beer Act afford proof that English intoxication is the result 
principally of fermented liquor. By throwing open the beer 
trade, the legislature anticipated that intemperance would be 
diminished, through the population substituting malt liquor 
for spirits ; but experience proved the very reverse — drunk- 
enness increased all over the country, showing the consump- 
tion of that article to have engendered drimken habits in 
the community. 

In America, to the bulk of the people, the adoption of the 
ardent spirit pledge was, for some time, tantamount to the 
present improved principle of abstinence from all that can in- 
toxicate. Hence the fact that, in that country, drunkards were 
reclaimed by the first temperance societies. But with us the 
case was different. Debauched characters who had indulged 

* London Teetotal Magazine, Yol. i. p. 348. 
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in spirits might abandon them^ but they were found to indulge 
to the same extreme in the use of fermented drinks ; while 
malt liquor drunkards were not reached at all by the spirit 
pledge ; and hence^ the signal fiadlure of such a principle as a 
remedy for British intemperance. Hence the &ct, also, that 
in the town of Bradford^ during five years* zealous advocacy^ 
not one drunkard was reclaimed; and hence the general 
belief^ that during the entire period of this agitation^ scarcely 
ten drunkards were effectually reclaimed throughout the 
whole extent of England. 

With such a distinct and decided failure of their darling 
principle^ it is strange to account for the opposition of some 
moderationists^ and the utter inattention of others, to the 
effectual measure of total abstinence, on any other grotmd 
than the power of appetite. The inconsistency of Dr. Edgar 
in at present standing aloof, and in his past opposition, is 
strikingly exhibited in his own words. Another gentleman 
(Mr. W. Collins,) who was as useful under the old system as 
it was possible he could be, pursues a line of conduct never 
to have been anticipated from some of his published senti- 
ments. This person, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, sufficiently testified the utter inability of the 
moderation principle to reclaim drunkards, even in whisky- 
drinking Scotland. Being asked — 

*'Have you found the temperance societies of use in 
reclaiming the confirmed drunkard ?" he replied — ^**We have 
found that temperance societies have been instrumental in 
doing a little that way, but not much. The more we have 
experience, the more we come to the conclusion that drunk- 
ards are almost irreclaimable. With all the sanguine wishes 
and temperament we entertain on the subject, we have been 
shut up to that conclusion. We find that though large 
numbers of them have joined our temperance societies, and 
have remained sober for one, two, or even three years, yet 
they generally fall, some time or other. It has always been 
found that men never rest satisfied with a weak atimtdant, 
when they have the opportunity of going forwards to a 
stronger.* A considerable portion of our members who have 

* The truth of this statement is strongly attested by the operation of 
the Beer Act. Our enlightened lawmakers passed this act with the 
declared object of ** putting out the drinking of rum/' gin, and whisky — 
thinking to wean off a portion of the people from the consumption of ** blue 
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fallen^ have apostatized from us by subsittiding porter or ale 
in place of spirits: they still keep alive the drunken appetite." 
Hence the absolute necessity for entire abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors — the complete banishment of them as 
beverages — to establish sobriety in the community. Seeing 
and knowing these things^ what else but the reason we have 
assigned could possibly have induced the numerous wealthy 
and powerful supporters of the old system to withdraw their 
aid when the principle of total abstinence was adopted in lieu 
of moderation ? 

The little amount of good resulting from the operations of 
the old institution became matter of public complaint^ for 
much money and great efforts were obviously spent in vain. 
The advocates were discouraged in the work, and pronounced 
the reformation of drunkards impracticable^ as indeed it was 
by the means employed. But no invention is perfected all 
at once. The steam engine of James Watt would serve 
merely as an apology for one at the present day ; and though 
the American plan of abstinence from spirit-drinking proved 
deficient in Britain, nothing more than an extension of its 
principle was required to make it adequate and perfect 
The apparent " wild"-ness and *' fanatical ultraism" of total 
abstinence &om the entire class of alcoholic drinks, in those 
days of darkness — or, what is as probable, the influence of 
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ruin," white misery, and "absolute death,** by facilitating the sale of 
" heavy wet** and " brown stout" — a notion conceived in ignorance of the 
law of physical and nervous stimulation, which, to produce, continuously, 
the same degree of excitement, demands a constant increase of stimulus — 
thus leading the drinker from, small beer to strong, from fermented liquors to 
spirit and water; and lastly, to the unslaked fire of " distilled damnation,** 
as the Rev. Robert Hall called brandy. In October, 1830, the Beer Act 
came into operation ; and the following year more than 30,000 beer-shops 
were opened in England and Wales! According to the notion of our 
legislators, spirit licences ought to have quailed before these moralizing 
instruments ; but how stood the case after three years* working ? Just 
thus : — ^The licences for the sale of spirits — of which in 1830, 48,904 were 
granted — ^numbered in 1833, 50,828 ; being an increase of 1924. In Shef- 
field 300 beer-shops were added to the old complement of public-houses ; 
and it is a striking fact that before the second year had transpired, not less 
than 1 10 of the keepers of these houses had applied for spirit hcences, to 
satisfy the desire for ardent spirits — (Vide Pari. Report on Drunkenness, 
p. 167). Now it must be known to all who paid any attention to the early 
working of that measure, that a great proportion of the beer-shop customers 
were new drinkers — old tipplers thought it beneath their abilities to drink in 
"Tom and Jerries** — the application for spirit licences, therefore, afford 
evidence of the drunken appetite engendered by the beer bill. 
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taste and appetite — ^might have much to do for a while in 
preventing an open declaration in favor of the measure ; for 
that it was very generally conceived, is evident from the fact 
that it originated, without concert of parties, in three distinct 
and distant parts of the British dominions — in Paisley, 
Scotland — St. John's, New Brunswick — ^and Preston in 
Lancashire. 

Paisley has the honor of being the first to declare for 
imqualified and uncompromising temperance. Mr. D. Rich- 
mond, surgeon, on the 14th of January, 183S, founded and 
became president of ** The Paisley Youths' Society for pro- 
moting Temperance on the principle of Abstinence from all 
Intoxicating Liquors."* The pledge adopted was as fol- 
lows : — 

^ We, the undersigned, believing that the widely-extended and hitherto 
rapidly increasing vice of intemperance, with its many ruinous conse- 
quences, is greatly promoted by existing habits and opinions in r^ard to 
the use of intoxicating liquors in every form, and believing that it will be 
calculated to promote the furtherance of true and consistent temperance 
principles, and of the cause in general, do voluntarily agree to abstain 
from ALL liquors containing ant quantity of alcohol, except when 
absolutely necessary" [i. e. as medicines.] 

A similar pledge was adopted some time in the month of 
May of the same year, by the temperance society of St. 
John's, New Brunswick. The palm has been claimed, and 
erroneously awarded to the Preston society, as being the 
first to declare for entire abstinence; but the first pledge 
dravm up on that principle in Preston, was not signed till the 
23rd of August following the establishment of the preceding 
societies ; and even then it was but a private pledge, and 
only signed by two individuals — John King first, and Joseph 
Livesey second. 

Though the men of Preston were thus decidedly antici- 
pated in priority, their originality is not ajSected ; and they 
have equal merit in this respect with those of Paisley and 
St. John's ; and to each we would say. All hail. 

The members of the Preston society, however, have 
greater merit than mere originality. To their zeal and 
energy in the extension of the principle it is that we must 
ascribe the present position of this great movement. 

The early history of the temperance question in Preston is 
alike strikingly illustrative of the zeal of its supporters and 

• Truth Seeker, vol. i. p. 4. 



the inefficiency of partial abstinence as a remedy for drunken- 
ness. The semi-temperance movement was only first can- 
yassed in that town towards the close of 1831, and not 
introduced till new year's day, 1832 ; when a few young men 
connected with the school of Mr. J. Liyesey formed them- 
selves into a society. But a general temperance society was 
not organized till the 22nd of March following ; on which 
day — at the second public meeting, and after previous agita- 
tion by Messrs. John Smith, a respectable chandler, (the 
first individual who spoke of the subject) Joseph Livesey, 
Isaac Grundy, Dr. Harrison, and others — a society was set on 
foot, having the following pledge : — 

** We, the undersigned, believe that the prevailing practice of using 
intoxicating liquors is most injurious both to the temporal and spiritual 
interests of the people, by producing crime, poverty, and distress. We 
believe also, that decisive means of reformation, including example as 
well as precept, are imperatively called for. We do, therefore, volun- 
tarily agree, that we will totally abstain from the use of ardent spirits 
ourselves, and will not give nor offer them to others, except as medicines. 
And if we use other liquors, it shall be at all times with great moderation ; 
and we will to the utmost of our power discountenance all the causes and 
practices of intemperance." 

To ascertain whether the members attended to the obliga- 
tions of their pledge, as well as to encourage them to 
perseverance, the committee, immediately after its appoint- 
ment, instituted domiciliary visitation, by which it was 
discovered, that while abstinence from ardent spirits was 
strictly observed, numbers frequently ybr^o^ to be moderate in 
the use of malt liquors — members of the Temperafice Society 
being often found drunk I This fact much perplexed and 
discouraged the leading members ; and finding their rule of 
'^ great moderation" unavailing, several looked forward to 
a more definite and effectual measure ; and in May, of the 
same year, privately adopted the only principle of consistent 
temperance, viz. that of abstinence from a// liquors that can 
intoxicate. Mr. James Teare claims the honor of being the 
first of the Preston men to publicly advocate the principle 
of entire abstinence, and denounce the use of fermented 
liquors ; and not knowing that any one questions his claim, 
we cordially record the honorable fact. 

The first meetiag whereat he announced the pure water 
doctrine, was held on the anniversary of the ferocious 
slaughter-day of Waterloo — the 18th of June — 1832 ; and it 
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is most gratifying to know that on the same evenings he 
obtained a victory far more complete than did the allied 
armies seventeen years before. John King and Samuel 
Smalley^ two inveterate drunkards, were converted to total 
abstinence; and after fourteen years, are at this day consistent 
and useful members of the temperance society, and orderly 
and respectable citizens.* 

For his conduct on this occasion, Mr. Teare was called in 
question at the next meeting of the committee, John Hamer, 
Esq., a member, bringing the charge of breach of rales 
against him — ardent spirits only being the articles prohibited 
by the constitution of the society. Mr. Livesey, and others, 
agreed with Mr. Hamer, that James Teare*s proceeding was 
unwarranted by the laws ; while the latter acknowledged his 
offence^ and promised that in £uture he would repeat it at every 
opportunity; and that he would never advocate any other 
doctrine less thorough-going, in furtherance of temperance.f 
Curiosity and consideration were greatly excited by this 
affair— a very fortunate circumstance, for the more the entire- 
abstinence principle was considered, the more popular it 
became. 

In the following month, other speakers and visitors adopted 
the new principle ; and Messrs. Joseph Livesey and Thomas 
Swindlehurst, with a few others, publicly advocated it at 
their meetings, as the only efficient remedy for intemperance. 
This led to further discussion, further consideration, and to 
the increased popularity of the principle. At length, on 
Thursday, August 23, 1832, John King, conversing on the 
subject in the shop of Mr. Livesey, challenged the latter to 
sign a pledge of abstinence from all intoxicating liquors : the 
challenge was accepted, and Mr. King drew up the pledge, 
which was immediately carried into effect. On Saturday in 
the following week (September 1st), some of the leading 
members convened a meeting, whereat they discussed the 
respective merits of total abstinence and moderation. Five 
others of the leading members were brought over to the 

* Mr. King stated afterwards, in a note to Mr. Teare, that upon hearing 
him denounce the use of wine, porter, and ale, as well as ardent spirits, he 
saw at once that ** nothing Use" would amend him; and on joining the 
temperance society, determined to adopt entire abstinence, and reject the 
privilege of ** great moderation." 

t Vide Origin of the Advocacy of Total Abstinence, p. 16. 
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measure by this discussion^ and at once adopted the following 
pledge : — 

"We agree to abstain from all liquors of an intoxicating quality, 
whether ale, porter, wine, or ardent spirits, except as medicine.'' 

This was 

(Signed) "John Gratbix, 

"Edwakd Dickinson, 
"John Bboadbelt, 
"John Smith, 
"Joseph Livesey, 
"David Andeeton, 
"John King."* 

The practice of total abstinence by this time had produced 
effects, which testified its superiority far more effectually than 
philosophic reasoning. Many drunkards^ in consequence of 
what they heard advanced by the advocates, had been 
induced to abstain entirely £rom all fermented liquors, after 
signing the common pledge ; and the change produced in 
their circumstances needed only to be referred to for the 
purpose of showing the superiority of the principle. Each 
succeeding day added to the strength of the new system and 
to the decline of the old one ; which, while it bore ^^ incon- 
sistency" openly upon its front, had ^^ uselessness" inscribed 
on its track. 

In the committee, the measure gained ground with such 
rapidity, that its promoters began to threaten the old pledge 
with demolition. At one of its meetings, held January 22nd, 
1833, the propriety of publicly introducing the new pledge 
(which hitherto had not been recognised by the society) into 
the constitution was discussed. Some were for working it 
along with the old one, others for rejecting the principle 
altogether; while again, others were for having it, and it alone* 
No decision was come to at this meeting ; and the discussion 
was resumed, week after week, by the members of the society 
generally, and by the committee on the 9th, 13th, and 16th 
of March. On the latter occasion the total abstainers carried 
a motion for adopting the new pledge along with the old 
one. Mr. Livesey was apointed to revise the private pledge, 
and return it previously to the approaching annual meeting. 
This was done ; and at the annual meeting on the 26th of 

* This pledge would have received other signatures but for the incon- 
venient time the meeting was called together. 
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March, at which about 2000 persons were present, the follow- 
ing was publicly introduced as a second pledge of the society, 
for those who wished to subscribe it :— 

^ 

"We do further voluntarily agree to abstain, /or one year, from ale, 
porter, wine, ardent spirits, and all intoxicating liquors, except as medi- 
cines or in a religious ordinance.'' 

The limitation of the term to one year did not fail to be 
opposed in committee, as it was objected that many might 
neglect the renewal of their pledge at the year's end. . The 
objection, however, was overruled. Thirty-four persons 
immediately came forward at the meeting and signed it ; and 
during the year, 698 signatures were subscribed to it. Thus 
the men of Preston, in two months after the formation of the 
moderation society, discovered the necessity for total absti- 
nence, and some of them began, at the same time, to practice 
the principle. In three months it was publicly advocated ; 
and in five, the first private pledge was drawn up and 
signed; and in one year the same principle was incorporated 
with the society. All honor to the men of Preston for their 
consistency and perseverance ! 

So popular did the total abstinence pledge become, that no 
audience would listen to speeches in favor of moderation, 
which was now regarded only as a principle of " Bothera- 
tion." 

Rejoiced with the success of their new efforts, the Preston 
people looked beyond the limits of their own town, and 
beholding the population of neighboring localities wallowing 
in drunkenness, determined on making an effort to diffuse 
their principles abroad. The surrounding villages were 
visited, and many new societies established. But the more 
effectually to agitate the temperance question, and spread 
their thorough-going principles, six of the leading advocates 
(Thomas Swindlehurst, his son Randal Swindlehurst, Joseph 
Livesey, James Teare, Jonathan Howarth, and Henry 
Anderton, a reformed drunkard, and temperance poet), on 
Monday, July 8th, 1833, started on a week's missionary 
tour; and dividing themselves into two companies, visited 
some of the principal towns in the manufacturing district of 
Lancashire, distributing, in their course, 9500 tracts on the 
subject of entire abstinence. Great excitement was produced 
wherever they went, and much good resulted from the 
mission. 
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Hitherto the thorough-going principle had been known 
only by the diffuse, and therefore, inconvenient appellation of 
'* total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors V But in the 
month of September of the present year (1833), a new name 
was found for it by (the late) Richard Turner, a simple, 
eccentric, but honest and consistent reclaimed drunkard, who 
at this time had risen to the position of plasterer's laborer, 
and was honored with the distinctive title of ** Dicky 
Turner," having before been known only as *' Cockle Dick," 
from his having hawked and cried that and other shell-fish 
through the streets for a livelihood. Being in the habit of 
speaking at the meetings, he is said to have made use of the 
following provincialisms in a phiUipic against the old system : 
** I'll hev nowt to do wi' this moderation-io^A^a^n-pledge ; 
I'll be reet down tee-tee-total for ever and ever." "Well 
done," exclaimed the audience. " Well done, Dicky," said 
Mr. Livesey, " that shall be the name of our new pledge," 

The prefix tee had before been occasionally employed in 
Lancashire to express a Jlnal resolve or event ; thus a thing 
irrecoverable was sometimes said to be ** fee-totally lost" — a 
perfectly complete piece of work was said to be *' fee-totally 
finished" — and a determination of relinquishment was ex- 
pressed to " give up fee-totally." Conveniently embodying 
the sense of the new principle, it was eagerly adopted to 
express it; and being a few times employed in Livesey*8 
Moral Reformer, soon became popularly established. The 
word Teetotal (like Whig and Tory) has now become part 
of the English language, and is a familiar term all over the 
world; and in some future age, free firom the plague of 
intemperance, when learned philologists shall have hunted 
the word to its source — to 

" Friend Cockle Dick's inexhaustible skull " — 

the full history of the present drunken times will be recalled 
to their erudite minds, and the plasterer's laborer, with 
others, be had in grateful remembrance. 

In the town of Preston, teetotalism rapidly gained ground 
upon the moderation system. Still, however, both pledges 
were worked together, though the teetotalers scowled upon 
the old one. Its inconsistency and uselessness made it odious 
in their sight; and it was probably owing to this that a 
number of the younger members withdrew early in 1834, 
and with others formed a Youths' Temperance Society on 
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the teetotsA principle ; and on the 18th of Aprils at their first 
public meeting, the following pledge was agreed to, and the 
same evening signed by 101 persons, chiefly between 14 and 
25 years of age : — 

" I do voluntarily promise that I will abstain, for one year, from ale, 
porter, wine, ardent spirits, and all intoxicating liquors ; and will not give 
nor offer them to others, except as medicines, or in a religious ordinance ; 
and I will endeavor to discountenance all the causes and practices of 
intemperance." 

This was the Jirst Temperance Society established in 
England on the teetotal principle exclusively ; and, during 
the year, it was joined by 998 individuals. 

In the committee of the old society, there was now a 
majority in favor of tectotalism ; but the moderation pledge 
was still retained. It was, however, a complete nuisance, 
and could no longer be endured ; and, therefore, Mr. James 
Teare proposed that those members who had as yet sub- 
scribed to it only, should have three months' notice to take 
either another step in advance and adopt teetotalism, or step 
out of the society altogether, and take their ** great modera- 
tion*' pledge with them. This suggestion was made the 
ground- work of a resolution, put and carried at the next 
annual meeting (held March }26th, 1835), by which the old 
pledge was repudiated a^ a worthless thing, and its principle 
publicly rejected as neither part nor parcel of true sobriety. 
In celebration of this event and of the good which teetotalism 
had achieved, a temperance festival was held, and several 
merry peals were rang on the bells of the parish church in 
the course of the day. 

At this period several of the Preston advocates — ^working 
men — ^were in the habit of visiting one or more of the neigh- 
boring towns almost every week, at their own expense, 
laboring at manual work not only for the maintenance of 
themselves and families, but also to enable them to extend 
their principle of abstinence. They also set the press in 
active operation, circulating in one year 15,000 tracts. In 
July, 1833, Mr. Livesey began to advocate the temperance 
cause in his Moral Reformer y a monthly publication ; and on 
the first of January, 1834, issued No. 1 of the Preston Tern" 
perance Advocate, exclusively devoted to teetotalism^ the first 
of the kind ever published. 

The ignorance that prevailed respecting the properties of 
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fermented drinks, especially malt liquors, was found to be a 
great barrier in the way of the principle. To remove it, Mr. 
Livesey applied himself to the study of all the processes in 
their manufacture, and published a very luminous exposition 
of the fallacy generally entertained respecting them, under 
the title of the ''Great Delusion." He also lectured exten- 
sively on the subject ; and everywhere created great excite- 
ment. 

In June, 1834, Mr. Livesey, on his way to London (on 
business), called at Birmingham — spoke in St. Philip's 
Church-yard, during dinner-hour, and in the evening 
delivered his MaU-ltquar Lecture in the Friends* Meeting 
House, which was about half- full. He so pleased those pre- 
sent, however, that they would not be satisfied without a 
promise from him that he would send some of the Preston 
men — ^which promise was fulfilled by the visit of Messrs. 
Swindlehurst, Teare, and Grubb, on the 11th of August 
following. Here Mr. Teare held the first public discussion 
on the subject of teetotalism, with a medical gentleman, who 
afterwards declared his willingness to sign the pledge. The 
formation of a society on the teetotal principle was the result 
of this visit. 

Mr. Livesey, a few days afterwards, endeavored to plant 
the principle in the Metropolis. The following is his own 
account of the coolness with which he was received. *' I 
met with no encouragement from the committee of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, who, as a body, 
are decidedly opposed to any agitation upon the subject of 
malt liquor. After much trouble and expense, I got up a 
meeting for the purpose, expressly, of showing the great 
delusion which exists respecting malt liquor.* It was very 
thinly attended, yet many of those who were present ex- 
pressed themselves much interested.! 

How changed is all this ! Now — after a lapse of twelve 
years only — Covent Garden Theatre is crowded, and Exeter 

♦ How Tast the alteration of opinion since then ! Even the organ of 
the Brewers and Publicans— the Morning Advertiser of Oct. 30th, 1846 — 
now speaks after this fashion : — "By some it may be supposed that the 
working man will lose [in beer] a nutritive beverage ; but this is a misap- 
prehension of the subject. After fermentation, no Jiesh-forming principle 
remains." 

t Preston Temperance Advocate, July, 1834, 
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Hall too contracted when this principle has to be advocated 
within their walls. 

In the following year, however — viz. 1836 — teetotalism 
was introduced with more success. Mr. Richard Nichols, 
then and for 8ome time afterwards, actively arranged for 
holding meetings, and after a visit from Messrs. Livesey, 
Swindlehurst, and Howarth, of Preston, along with Mr. 
John Andrew, Jun., of Leeds, a teetotal society was fairly 
established. 

By indomitable zeal and perseverance, the teetotal pledge 
became incorporated into many of the moderation societies 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and sur- 
rounding counties, during the years 1834 and 5; while in' 
numerous towns, societies were formed on the new principle 
excltisively. "Wherever the new pledge was connected with 
the old one, it uniformly, as in Preston, like Aaron's rod, 
swallowed up the other, either gradually or after a brief but 
unavailing resistance.* In the course of a few years, by the 
delivery of lectures, and circulation of tracts and publications, 
the principle was firmly established in every county of 
England, and in almost every town. In the year 1838, it 
was estimated from the returns of the various societies, that 
there were not less than 400,000 bona-Jide teetotalers ; while 
the Parliamentary returns exhibited a decided decrease in 
the consumption of malt during the two previous years. 

About the time that teetotalism was radiating from Preston, 
as from a centre, it was being introduced into Ireland. Mr. 
John Finch, an iron merchant of Liverpool, having witnessed 
the effects of the principle in parts of Lancashire, signed the 
pledge, and entered upon the advocacy of the principle ; and 
being in Ireland, in June, 1835, was principally instrumental 
in forming a temperance society on the thorough-going prin- 
ciple at Strabane, in the county of Tyrone, the first of the 
kind in that country. 

A great obstacle was presented to the introduction of the 

♦ The greater popularity of the teetotal principle is most clearly shown 
in the following extracts from the late Rev. F. Bcardsall's monthly reports of 
the Manchester society : — ** I have begun to hold weekly temperance meet- 
ings ; the result of five meetings is as foUows— 76 teetotal^ 24 moderation ;" 
dated Nov. 22nd, 1834. In the following month he writes :— ** The result of 
our meetings is — total abstinence members 94, moderation lb "^-Preston 
Temp, Advocate t 1835. Two months later the moderation pledge was 
" given up foetotally." 
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principle in Ireland^ by the national prejudices of the people 
against whatever was English. It^ at lengthy however^ found 
a successful advocate in Father Mathew^ who has already 
more than half suppressed intemperance among his country- 
men; and^ if his life be prolonged^ bids fair to put it down 
entirely. 

In the year 1838, in the city of Cork, as in other parts of 
Ireland, the temperance cause had hardly secured a footing, 
and was maintained only by a small despairing band, chiefly, 
of the Society of Friends ; when it occurred to them to solicit 
the aid of Mr. Mathew> whose great pc^ularity with the 
people, it was rightly judged, would give power to his advo- 
cacy of the cause. Accordingly, he was waited upon, and 
being shown the deplorable prevalence of intemperance, after 
some consideration, took the pledge at the hands of Mr. 
William Martin, an honest quaker, on the 10th of April, 
1838 ; and from that period devoted himself with assiduity 
to the eradication of his country's great vice. For a while the 
fruits of his labors were neither great nor gratifying ; but by 
and bye the benefits seen to result in a number of cases in 
which the pledge had been taken, induced others to follow 
the example. As the blessings of temperance thus became 
more extensively known and felt, numbers more were induced 
to give teetotalism a trial. The fame of the pledge, and of 
its pious giver, began now to spread into the surrounding 
country; and hundreds, which soon became thousands, daily 
repaired to his humble abode, or to the Horse Bazaar (where 
he held his meetings twice a week) to take the pledge 
of abstinence at his hands. 

The wonderful and unvarying success which has crowned 
his efibrts in all his temperance missions is without parallel 
in the history of moral movements. The idea of ten, twenty, 
fifty, a hundred, and a hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
almost at one time, renouncing the use of that which has for 
years held them in slavish subjection is truly sublime. These 
things Father Mathew has achieved; and the benefit to 
Ireland has been as great as the achievement. His mighty 
efibrts will be appreciated when it is told, that in one day, in 
the town of Nenagh, he administered the pledge to 20,000 
persons ; in "Waterford, in three days, to 60,000 ; in Dublin, 
in five days, to 70,000 ; in Longhrea, in two days, to 80,000 ; 
in Galway, in two days, to 100,000 ; and between Galway 
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and Longhrea and on the road to Fortumna^ from 180^000 to 
SOO^OOO ! ! Never did man perform such prodigies. At 
present he is said to have more than Six Million names 
enrolled in his hooks^ and every day adds more. 

The organization of the temperance movement in Ireland 
seems to he complete in the person of the Very Bev. Theobald 
Mathew. 

Scotland: — ^the philanthropic individual who carried teeto- 
talism into Ireland was the first to plant the principle in 
whisky-swamped Scotland. The first society was formed in 
the little town of Annan, in Dumfries, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1836. Messrs. Livesey, Teare, and Swindlehurst, 
of Preston, afterwards visited Scotland; and by their 
thorough-going advocacy were of great service in arousing 
attention. John Dunlop, Esq., who had so successfully advo- 
cated the old system, having adopted the new one, labored 
with zeal and diligence for its extension, and conjointly with 
other talented men, among whom the Bev. Bobert Grray 
Mason stands the most eminent, has now made it a fixtiu'e of 
the country. Nearly 500 societies in different parts of the 
Highlands and Lowlands have been formed by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the Bev. Gentleman just named. 
Latterly the eloquent advocacy of Henry Vincent and Thomas 
Beggs, Esqrs., has been of great avail in bringing the total 
abstinence doctrine into repute. Through various means, it 
is now making more rapid progress in that country than at 
any former period. 

The intelligence of what was taking place in Great Britain 
during the early proceedings in teetotalism, was received 
with gladness in America. Though at first the anti-spirit 
pledge appeared an efficient remedy for the ills of drunken- 
ness, yet a few years* experience showed there, what a few 
months did in Preston, that the proscription of spirits alone 
was not enough to suppress the vice of intemperance. There 
was no lack of effort on the part of the reformers, no decrease 
in the number of signatures to the pledge, but, on the 
contrary, a steady accession; distilleries were continually 
going down, and the traffic in them being extensively 
renounced as immoral, notwithstanding aU which, '^drunken- 
ness was actually increasing !'* 

This was poignant mockery to the good Samaritans ; but 
the cause is told in the fact, that '' Breweries were increasing 
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in number^ and enlarging in dimensions^ and fast taking the 
places of distilleries." America was being changed by the 
old temperance principle £rom a spirit drinking to a beer and 
wine guzzling community. The evidence given to the 
Parliamentary Committee, to the effect that the drinking of 
fermented liquors led the reformed drunkard to indulge 
again in excess, was here fearfully borne out by facts ; the 
number of relapses diiring one year in a single State being 
2500 ! The intelligence from England had, therefore, great 
occasion to be well received. ^'It came like the voice of 
hope to a despairing nation." 

It was not all at once, however, that the teetotal principle 
was adopted ; nor was it to all that it came as glad tidings. 
Many philanthropists there, as had been the case here, 
finding either their appetites or reputations endangered by 
the new doctrine, put on their spectacles, and opening wide 
their eyes, affected to see much good from the old principle 
that they had before overlooked. But gradually thorough- 
going temperance gained ground ; and in a few years the 
leading reformers of 1808, 1811, 1813, 1819, and 1825-6, had 
taken a firm grasp of the treble-knotted rope — '' touch not^ 
taste noty handle »o^" — and determined, if their mightiest 
efforts would effect it, to draw their bark out of the mael- 
strom of intoxication. 

Before, however, it was considered judicious to stand 
out for entire abstinence, public opinion was cultivated on 
the subject. The following resolution is indicative of a 
cautious encroachment upon the old principle : — 

'' Resolved— that the vital interests and complete success of the tem- 
perance cause demands, that in all the efforts of the Mends of that cause 
against the use of ardent spirits, no substitute except pure water be 
recommended as a drink."* 

Opinion having grown stronger in favor of the measure, a 
resolution taking higher grounds was put and carried unani- 
mously, on February 25th, 1834, at a convention of the New 
York State Temperance Society : — 

*' Besolved — that this society warmly commends the motives of those 
who, as an example to the intemperate, or as a means of reclamation, or 
to avoid offering temptation, do whoUy abstain from all that can mtoxi- 
cate^ 
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The merits of fermented liquors now began to be discussed 
in the public papers ; and the knowledge of their worthless- 
ness was thus made more generally known^ resulting in a 
state of public feeling more favorable to the development of 
the measure. The adoption of the following resolution at the 
convention of Albany, February Srd, 1835, indicates the 
advance made during the year : — 

** Resolved — ^that in the judgment of this society, the Becorder £a 
temperance periodical, conducted by Mr. Delayan] should hereafter take 
higher grounds than heretofore, and advocate total abiltlnence'frbm aU 
that can intoxicate, as a drink." 

At a convention held in 1836, at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, and attended by delegates from all parts of the Union, 
the teetotal pledge was carried by a large majority, and 
recommended for general adoption. The same year this 
advice was extensively followed out, most of the State 
societies and many of the branches throwing out the old 
principle and adopting the new one. 

At the anniversary meeting of the American [National] 
Temperance Society, held May 6th, 1837, it was acknow- 
ledged by the delegates there assembled, that '*no other 
principle possessed any power to reform the drunkard." 
Such was the strength gained by teetotalism on the minds of 
the temperance people of America. During the same year, 
the New York Society reported that in that State, 100,000 
persons had adopted the pledge. In the following year 
(1838) not one of the SOOO moderation societies in the state 
of New York, previous to the introduction of teetotalism, was 
found in existence; all had dwindled away; and 1178 on the 
teetotal principle had sprung up in their stead; having 
132,161 members. Of this number, 195S were dergi^men. 
The year following the number of pledged members 'had 
increased to 160,000 ; and in 1840 to upwards of 191,000. 

In the whole of the United States, the number of pledged 
teetotalers in 1840 was about 2,000,000, at least 15,000 of 
whom were reformed drunkards. It was at the same time 
calculated, that 100,000 of the American population were 
then enjoying the comforts and respectability of sober men, 
who, but for the temperance movement, would have been 
sunk in the depths of drunken misery — degraded from man 
to animals immensely lower than the brute creation. 

About this period the cause of temperance seems to have 
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been almost at a stand in America^ when a mighty aid came 
most unexpectedly : — 

« Tis night ; 

A little band of haggard men is seen 

At the conyiyial board. Yet what doth mean 

That hesitating look, while one doth pass 

To each the sparkling, tempting, ruby glass ? 

Those haggard men had long the slavery known 

Of cors'd Intemperance ; and with sigh and groan 

Had spent whole years of hopeless wretchedness, 

Without a smile to cheer, a word to bless ! 

And hath that poisoned cup for them no charm. 

Who long have sought it as a soothing balm. 

That thus they hesitate, and no one sips 

The liquid fire, e'en while it's at his lips P 

Still hesitating P See ! they — ^they have braved 

The Demon in his den : they — ^they are saved ! 

Yes, they are saved ! their chains are broken. Now 

With trembling hand they frame the solemn vow — 

The second ' declaration' — to proclaim 

Cer earth, man no more glories in hie shame!** 

Such is the poet's description of the origin of the &mous 
Washingtonian movement^ so called in honor of the good and 
really great General Washington. The ''little band of 
haggard men" were six dnmkards of the city of Baltimore^ 
composing a club for conyiyial drinking ; and holding their 
meetings in a spirit store. After carrying on this practice 
for a length of time^ and experiencing the bitter eyils of 
intemperance^ one of the party suggested that they had gone 
far enough on the road to destruction^ and had better turn 
back ere their ruin was complete^ further proposing the 
adoption of a pledge of total abstinence. The proposition 
was accepted^ the form of a pledge ''with trembling hand'* 
was then drawn up and signed. This event took place in 
the spirit store, on April 5th, 1840. 

Kemaining firm to the principle they had espoused, and 
feeling grateful for their own deliverance from the odious 
slavery they had long been held in, they began to advocate 
the cause of temperance most energetically, vowing to bring 
under the banner of teetotalism at least one drunkard per 
week. With this view they held private temperance meet- 
ings and social conversations, to which they invited old 
associates in drunkenness as well as others, and by their zeal 
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soon excited an interest which brought numbers to hear 
them. They also got the consent of drunkards to hold social 
meetings at their homes^ taking along with them some one of 
their number whom he had known while as bad or worse 
than himself. By kind words and home-thrust truths^ the 
drunkard was generally brought over to their ranks. Meet- 
ings were also held in groggeries by consent of the spuit- 
dealer^ to whose best feelings they appealed in calm and 
unoffensive, but at the same time uncompromising^ language^ 
as they recounted the evil deeds that had been transacted in 
that very house, or in connection with it — pointing out to 
him the grave of the suicide, or others, who had come to an 
untimely end through the liquor he had dealt out to them. 
Then presenting to him some reclaimed character, who had 
formerly sat in his own store from mom to night in rags and 
dirt, uttering oaths and obscenities, while his family was 
pining in want; but after his adoption of total abstinence, 
was well known to be comfortable, while he himself was 
orderly and respectable, they have frequently succeeded in 
making a teetotaler even of him. Thousands of spirit-dealers 
have been induced to abandon the traffic; and some have 
actually delivered up their stock of demoralizing drinks to 
the committees of temperance societies, by whom, of course, 
they have been unrelentingly dealt with. 

By the exertions of this determined body, a strong impetus 
was given to the temperance cause in America, which, from 
the time the Washingtonian movement commenced to the 
present period, has steadily progressed. The two millions of 
teetotalers have increased to about Jmcy connected with ten 
thousand societies. Instead of 72,000,000 gallons of spirits 
being consumed, as in 1831, there is only an annual con- 
sumption of about 36,000,000 gallons. But to arrive at a 
knowledge of the state of temperance, as shown by the 
extent of drinking, we must consider the consumption 
relatively. According to the census of 1830, the population 
was twelve millions — now it is twenty millions; consequently, 
had the consumption kept pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, it would now have been 120,000,000 gallons. It may, 
therefore, be said that 86,000,000 gallons have been cut off 
from the annual consumption. In 1831 the average quantity 
of spirits drunk by each man, woman, and child, was 6 
gallons, or by a family of five, 30 gallons ; in 1846 it is only 
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If gallons individually, or 8f to each family ! In 1810, with 
a population of seven millions, the number of distilleries at 
work was nearly 40,000; in 1840 it was 10,806; it is now, 
probably, not more than 5000. 

Nor has diminution in the consumption of spirits been 
attended by an increase in that oi fermented liqtMrs, as the 
following statistics will show. 

Wines were imported into the United States — 

In 18S2 to the value of . . 2,387,479 dollars 
In 1842 1,271,019 „ 



Decrease 1,116,460 „ 

Thus in a period of ten years, comprising only about five 
years of the teetotal movement, there has been a reduction 
in the importations of wine of very nearly a half. In 1843 
there was a further reduction of a most cheering character. 
From September, 1842, to June, 1343,' nine months, the 
importations of wine were only to the value of 301,925 
dollars ; and adding the proportion of the remaining quarter, 
the importations for the year amount only to the value of 
402,566 dollars ; being a decrease in one year of upwards of 
800 thousand dollars, or two-thirds ! 

That the importations were not on the decline prior to the 
introduction of total abstinence, is seen as follows : — 

In 1822 the wines imported amounted to 1,864,627 dollars 
In 1832 to 2,387,479 



Increase 



522,852 



9> 



99 



Thus at the end of ten years, comprising six of the modera- 
tion movement, there was an increase in the annual importa- 
tions of wine to the extent of more than half a million 
dollars ; while, after six years' advocacy of total abstinence^ 
there has been a decrease of nearly two million doUars, and 
that too with a rapidly increasing population. The relative 
consumption of the two periods may be thus shown : — 

In 1832 the wines imported amounted to 2,387,479 dollars 

In 1843 the population at this rate ought i 

to have imported and consumed . j ' ' 

But the importations were only . . 402,566 



99 



99 



99 



Being equal to a decrease of . . 3,586,565 

In some localities the decrease in drinking has been truly 
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astonishing. For instance, in the town of Livingston, New 
York, where formerly 90 hogsheads of rum and whisky were 
annually sold, there were only 94 gallons disposed of in 
1844 ! The reduction in the number of houses for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, also, remarkably shows the extent of 
the temperance principle. Thus, in Baltimore, in the begin* 
ning of 1841 there were not less than 700 licensed grog- 
shops ; in the following year they had been reduced to 66. 
What a shower of sign boards ! In Cleveland, Ohio, during 
the same period, they were reduced from 67 to IS. In the 
city of Providence, Bhode Island, in 1828 there were 209 
licences granted ; in 1843, 106 ; in 1844, 41. In Boston, 
Northampton, and 28 other towns in the State of Ma8sachu«- 
setts, there is not one grog-shop. In almost every State 
there has long been towns without a single licensed dealer. 

The principle on which such licences are granted in 
America is generally very different from that acted upon in 
Britain. A number of '* select men" are annually appointed 
by the voters of each town, to license such persons, and such 
number of persons, as are deemed proper. At times great 
struggles have taken place between the teetotal and non*- 
teetotal voters at these elections. A remarkable example 
some time since occurred in the city of Burlington, by which 
the strength of the temperance party was fairly tested. At 
the time of polling, all classes forgot their differences in 
politics and divided themselves into two bodies — temperance 
and anti-temperance. The contest resulted in the election of 
the temperance candidates, who were expected to license no 
taverns for the sale of strong drinks. In the town of Agusta, 
in the state of Maine, a vote of three to one last year decided, 
that during 1846 no intoxicating liquors should be sold there 
but for mechanical or medical purposes. Of 220 Xxywji% in 
the State of Connecticut, about 200 have appointed anti- 
licence commissioners. 

By recent enactments of the New York and several other 
State legislatures, the principle of licensing has been changed. 
It is provided that in a certain month of each year, the voters 
of every town shall repair to the ballot box, and there deposit 
a ticket, having written on it either ''Licence," or **No 
Licence." Proper officers afterwards count up the votes, 
and the will of the majority of voters is put into force. The 
first time the law came into operation in New York, was on 
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the 19th of May of the present year (1846). From the 
returns of the 856 towns in the State^ the results stand thus : — 
'^Licence'' 76, ^* No Licence" 780.* In seven entire counties 
eoery town went and decided for ^' No LicencOy^ and in eight 
other counties only one town in each voted for '^ Licence." 
In the county of Marion, State of Indiana, containing nine 
townships, six decided for no licence. In the county of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, out of 28 towns, 22 gave temperance votes. 
In one township, Wayne, giving only 81 votes, there were 
not less than 80 against licensing. 

In other instances the cost of taking out a licence has been 
so enhanced as to be virtually prohibitory. At Huntsville, 
in Alabama, for example, the sum charged for a tavern 
licence, in which intoxicating liquors are sold, has been 
increased to 2500 dollars, or £156. lOv. per annum! A 
story is related of a waggish rum-seller, which shows how this 
law operates upon even the largest dealers. Immediately 
the measure came into force, the keeper of the principal 
dram-shop in the place, boasting that he had cleared 1600 
doUars in six months, trimmed his sign-board with black 
crape, and sent invitations to the mayor and aldermen to 
attend \he funeral at his late residence. 

In parts of Indiana there has been talk of having a Jubilee 
to celebrate the general establishment of temperance and 
total annihilation of the drinking system. In the flourishing 
manufacturing town of Lowell, a procession of about 20,000 
teetotalers recently paraded the streets. Teetotalism, indeed, 
in America, is the order of the day. A common councilman 
cannot carry an election unless he combines the principle 
with the popular policy; but on occasions of necessity, politics 
give ground to total abstinence. If a swain sue for the hand 
of a fair one, the first inquiry made of him frequently is — 
" Are you a teetotaler ^" In fact, a body of young ladies 
sometime ago advertised that they would receive the addresses 
of no man t^^tpledged ; being determined to have a security as 
well for soberness as for conjugal fidelity. The support the 
temperance movement has received in America from the 
female population is strikingly shown in the following anec- 
dote: — ^A bitter opponent of the principle, living in the 
town of Weare, being appointed director of the school in his 

• Vide Speech of the Rev. J. Marsh, at the "World's Temperance 
Convention, 1846. 
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district^ in his implacable hostility to teetotalism^ declared^ 
that he would engage no young lady to teach who had signed 
the pledge. " But," says an American editor, " he finds the 
girls too spunky for him. The last heard of him was, that 
after searching the whole town, he could find no one to his 
liking. The school was still unprovided with a teacher — all 
intelligent females being pledged members of the temperance 
society. 

The cause of this wonderful success of the temperance 
principle in America is attributable, principally, to the 
support it has received firom the Ministers of reUgian, all of 
whom, in Hudson county. New York, have lately preached 
temperance sermons and taken up collections for the support 
of the county association. In the whole, it is estimated that 
there are considerably more than 20,000 ministers in America, 
pledged teetotalers. Medical men, too, from the first, have 
rendered great aid to the cause, by fidr statements of the 
physical effects and tendency of intoxicating liquors ; about 
5000, it is stated, having signed documents for publication, 
settmg forth the evils of drinking in all quantities. In the 
city of Boston, out of 80 physicians, 75 have thus publicly 
testified that ^^intoxicating liquors are poisons.^* Though 
last, not least, the advocacy of nearly 1500 newspapers, 
besides that of a great number of religious and other maga- 
zines, ever keeps the question before the eyes of the public, 
and carries a moral to every mind each time an individual is 
victimized, or a family ruined by intemperance. 

The temperance cause in America has also worked its own 
press most vigorously. At the head of it stands E. C. 
Delavan, Esq., of Albany, the editor and originator of the 
first exclusive temperance periodical ever published — " The 
Temperance Recorder" — ^the first impression of which, con- 
sisting of £0,000 copies, was gratuitously distributed at the 
expense of one man. General S. Van Rensselaer — all soldiers 
are not *^ gilded vagabonds" From the single city just 
named, 20,000,000 temperance documents have been issued 
to the world, arousing into efibrt the above influences. 

These agencies combined have produced a feeling of 
respect for the principle in the highest circles of life — a sure 
indication of the success of any national movement No toine 
&ver finds a place on the table of the President. However 
exalted the rank or station of his visitors may be. President 
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Polk departs not from his teetotalism while giving them 
entertainment. The health of all, and prosperity of every- 
thing, must be broached at his table in nothing ^^ stronger'' 
(in taste^ scent, and irritation^) than pure water. Public 
dinners and grand anniversaries are held and celebrated upon 
the most thorough-going teetotal principle. Many of the 
Senators, Members of Congress and of the National Executive 
Council, are pledged teetotalers; and have established among 
themselves a *' Congressional Temperance Society."* 

The organization of the movement in America is very 
complete. Each toton has its society or societies, which are 
controlled by a County Association, and these again by a 
general State Society, and the state societies by a National 
one — **The American Temperance Union." The pledge 
of the Union, and consequently of America, is as follows: — 

** We, the undersigned, do agree that we will not use intoxicating 
liquors, nor traffic in them, as a beverage ; that we will not provide them 
as an article of entertainment, nor for persons in our employ ; and that in 
all suitable ways we will discountenance their use throughout the com- 
munity.*' 

This pledge is now observed and prized by about five 
millions of persons ; but the licensing question has proved 
that far more than that number are teetotalers in principle. 
In the Northern States it has shown that at least two-thirds 
of the population are teetotalers. In a very few years, under 
a continuance of the Divine help, the teetotalization of 
America will have been completed. The movement which 
originated in 1808 will then subside, the agitation be given 
up, and the laborers in the cause of temperance enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their toil; having a pledge in the consti- 
tution of the State, that intemperance shall never more 
interrupt it. 

Turning attention again to Britain, we find the progress of 
temperance in the sister country to be equally as encouraging 

♦ When Lord Morpeth was travelling in America, several years ago, 
he chanced to be at a dinner table in company with that eminent politician, 
the Hon. T. Frellnghuysen. Filling his glass, he asked Mr. F. to allow 
him the pleasure of taking wine with him. The intended honor was 
politely declined by the latter, who remarked that he had given up the use 
of intoxicating liquor. ** You are more than half right," said Lord M. 
After this, his Lordship commenced letting down his wine with water, (mark 
the influence of good company!) and drinking it about half and half. "I 
see, my Lord,** said Mr. F., "you are just half right" 
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as in America. Father Mathew is as actiye as ever; and 
(considering the extent to which he has fished the pond) as 
successful as at any former period. Most of the clergy too 
give him their assistance from the pulpiL The Rev. Dr. 
Spratt, of Dublin^ is eminently useful, having recently, at one 
visit to Belfast, added 9000 pledges to the temperance cause. 
He may with propriety be called, Father Mathew the less. 
More than 6,000,000 of the population have rallied round the 
standard of temperance ; and the warm-hearted Irishman, it 
is found, adheres to his pledge with a pertinacity imknown in 
any other part of the world. From careful calculations, 
founded upon extensive inqidry, it has been estimated, that 
the backslidings in Ireland are about one in ^e hundred.* 
This will give 12,000 backsliders out of the six millions, and 
there will consequently remain still 5,988,000 teetotalers in 
that country; and supposing the population to be eight 
millions and a quarter, there are only 2,262,000 wiChout the 
pale of teetotalism — not many more than a fourth of the 
whole nation. Many of the members, it is true, are children, 
but the children of the present, will be the fathers and 
mothers of the next generation, and being trained to sobriety, 
must idtimately secure a sober popidation. 

The state of the revenue arising from the consumption of 
Irish spirits will, however, best illustrate the present extent 

* At Clonmell we had the safest means of knowing that ont of /our 
ihoutand, of which one society consists, there had been hut/our backtlideri. 
We naturally asked how it was possible to ascertain when the pledge was 
broken, if it were broken in priyate ; and were told that each 'member 
was expected, as a moral duty, to communicate to the secretary the name of 
any member entering a public-house, or sending one of his family to it. — 
HalTa Ireland, 

Major Yokes, a Limerick magistrate, says:— "I preside ftye days out 
of seren at the city police office, and since the month of April, 1838, when 
the temperance society of Mr. Mathew was established, I never tried a 
relapsed teetotaler; no such being oyer came before me but one, and that 
was a deaye boy, Isaac Robinson ; and the charge, although not proved 
against him, was sufficient, from the mere suspicion attached to it, to 
prevent his re-admission to his duties, humble as they were, until he went 
again to Cork, and recei?ed a certificate from Mr. Mathew that he was once 
more a member." 

O. H. Fitzgerald, Esq., late mayor of Limerick, in a letter addressed to 
Father Mathew sometime after his memorable visit to that city, observes : — 
"That which must be most gratifying to you is the fact, that although 
reports have, at different times, been industriously circulated of members 
of your society having broken their temperance pledge, I have not been able 
to make out a eolUary instance ot such being the fact." — Dearden'e Bwtory 
qf TeetotalUm, 



of temperance and intemperance in that country. The duty 
on Irish spirits — 

£. 8. d. 



In 1836 
In 1845 



was 



1,82T,809 7 
860,161 12 



Decrease .... 467,657 15 

The number of gallons of Irish spirits whereon duty was 
paid for home consumption during the ten years ending 5th 
January, 1845, was as follows : — 



TBABS. 


GALLONS. 


TBAB8. 


OALLOV8. 


1836 . 


, 11,381,223 


1841 


. 7,401,051 


1837 . 


. 12,248,772 


1842 


. 6,485,443 


1838 . 


. 11,235,63d 


1843 


. 5,290,650 


1839 . 


. 12,296,342 


1844 


. 5,546,483 


1840 . 


. 10,815,709 


1845 


. 6,451,137 



Hence, it appears, that during the first five years the aggre- 
gate consumption was 57,977,681 gallons ; while in the latter 
period it was only 31,174,764; being a clear reduction of 
26,802,917 gallons 1 Comparing the last year's consumption 
with that of 1837, the decrease in the year's drinking is 
5,797,635 gallons. 

If St. Patrick has the merit of banishing noxious reptiles 
from the shores of Green Erin, Father Mathew has the 
higher one of having already half exterminated a monster 
whose bite is worse than the adder's, and whose sting exceeds 
the serpent's : — ^^ Drunkenness, as a National Sin,*' he has 
said, "Acw been far ever banished from Ireland.*^ Should the 
Almighty bless his efibrts during a few more years as he has 
hitherto done, drunkenness will also be banished as an 
individual sin ; and then, indeed, the descriptive eulogium 
of her bard will be more applicable than before — 

" First flower of the earth, 
First gem of the sea." 

In Scotland the cause, as we have already remarked, was 
never more lively. It is estimated that there are upwards of 
160,000 pledged teetotalers : being about one to fifteen of 
the population. The consumption of Scottish spirits has 
gradually fallen from 6,620,826 gallons, which paid duty in 
the year ending the 5th Jan., 1837, to 5,922,948 gallons in 
1845. Active measures have been adopted by the leading 
men, for the greater extension of the principle throughout 
both the Highlands and Lowlands. Besides the *' Western 
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Scottish Temperance Union/' originated in 1838, and exten- 
sively circulating a monthly periodical (The Scottish Tempe* 
ranee Joumal^J there is an active and eminently useful 
association, entitled, "The Scottish Temperance League," 
established early in 1845. The object of this association is 
to unite the whole temperance body of Scotland in one 
common League — ^to strengthen the cause by a concentra- 
tion of means and effort — and to stimulate local societies to 
increased exertion, and provide them with agents for the 
regular delivery of lectures. It has a monthly periodical 
of large circulation, \inder the control of a ^^Publication 
Committee," which has already effected wonders in the issue 
of cheap publications of the most important character* It is 
their intention to immediately commence the publication of 
"a Uniform Temperance Library," in periodic^ Tolumes of 
moderate size, and at the lowest possible price. A year 
or two will show the good effects of these efforts. Already 
the results are cheering. 

In England, the present state of the movement is not 
altogether so pleasing as could be desired; but there is, never- 
theless, much that is encouraging. While over some districts 
the star of temperance seems inclined to wane, over others it 
has burst out with more effulgence than ever. The four hun- 
dred thousand teetotalers of 1838 have increased to at least 
1,200,000, including the Principality — decisive evidence of 
progression.* The annual consumption of malt has likewise 
further decreased, as is indisputably shown by the following 
statistics. 

The number of bushels of malt wetted by the public 
brewers, licensed victualers, and beer-sellers in England 
and Wales, during the year ending the 5th January : — 
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* There are no collective statiBtics giving the number of Engliflh teeto- 
talers, and it may therefore be well to state the grounds on which the above 
estimate rests. It is this : — Forty societies in co-operation with the British 
Association report an aggregate population of ] ,212,000, and the number of 
pledged members to be 117,000, being a little more than 1 in 10. At this 
rate in a population of 18,000,000 there would be 1,800,(XX) teetotalers. As, 
however, all the societies written to did not report, we may suppose the 
above to have been the most flourishing. If we therefore assume 1 in 14 
to be the national proportion, we shall adopt a very reasonable basis, when 
it is considered that in parts of the west of England and Wales, the principle 
is far more general. The estimate of 700,000 recently given by a writer on 
the present state of the movement, is altogether below reason. 
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IN THE TEAJL BtTSHBLS. 


DBCBBA8E. 


1841 were 30,299,776 . 




• 


1842 . . 28,026,192 . 


. 2,273,584 


1843 . . 27,398,760 . 


. 627,432 


1844 . . 26,888,090 . 


. 510,670 



Total Decrease from 1841 to 1844 . 3,411,686 bushels. 

Nine years ago, 32,823,084 bushels were consumed by the 
same parties ; consequently (notwithstanding the increase of 
population) there has been a reduction of 5,984,944 bushels 
since the commencement of the teetotal agitation, being con- 
siderably more than one-sixth of the traffic. This also most 
conclusively indicates an advance. 

The returns relating to Hops are equally gratifying. The 
number of acres of the finest land in England devoted to 
the growth of this perniciously applied weed, was in — 



TEABS 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 



ACRES. 

56,323 
56,046 
52,305 
44,085 
45,799 
43,720» 



PRODUCE. 



13,884,163 lbs 

11,614,495 

10,836,356 

9,301,935 

9,663,589 

9,234,920 



yy 



»y 



i) 



99 



Decrease since 1887 . 12,603 . . 5,649,233 lbs. 

From the whole of these statistics, it is made apparent, 
that the cause is Onwards. 

But the most favorable sign of the times is the increasing 
attention which the question is now receiving from Ministers 
and Office-bearers of the church. In Edinburgh a society 
has been formed, composed exclusively of the '* ministers, 
elders, preachers, and students in the United Secession 
Church.*' The Report of the late General Assembly of the 
Scotch Free Church on the state of religion, has most point- 
edly directed attention to intemperance, charging the ministers 
to simultaneously preach up the subject '* on the first Sabbath 
in December, or failing in this, on the earliest convenient 
day thereafter;" and ''to do everything in their power, 
consistent with the word of God, to arrest its progress." 
" Lastly," it is ''required of Presbyteries, to be observant of 
the catises leading to intemperance, and particularly of the 
drinking usages, and to report thereon, that something may 

♦ Mark Ltme Express, — ^Vide Man. Truth Seeker, vol. i. p. 65. 
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be done for their discontinuance." This is eoming out 
nobly^ and Christian-like. Different sections of dissenters 
have declared for the temperance movement^ and verj many 
useful Mends of the cause are found among the ministers of 
the establishment. 

Medical men are also rendering their assistance in a more 
decided manner than ever. All the most eminent of the 
faculty in the metropolis and principal towns of the provincesj 
have signed certificates stating the uselessness and even inju- 
riousness of intoxicating liquors, in a physical point of view. 
A great amount of good must result from the general publi- 
cation and circulation of such testimonies. 

The moyement has also risen in the estimation of the 
public press. Frequent and favorable notices of its pro- 
ceedings creep into the general newspapers, and several 
highly respectable religious periodicals ardently advocate 
the principle. In addition, there are published in the United 
Kingdom about twenty monthly and weekly periodicals, 
entirely devoted to the advocacy of temperance. 

Looking to the general organisation of the movement, we 
find it in a state of gradual improvement;. In every part of 
the country there are Unions, or confederated societies, 
seeking to advance the cause by co-operative measures. The 
oldest, and one of the most useful, is ^^ The British Assoda- 
tion for the Promotion of Temperance," established Sept. 15, 
1835. York is the present centre of its operations. It has 
at this time five indefatigable and successful agents constantly 
abroad, advocating the question in different parts of England. 
One of them, the Bev. B. 6. Mason, ^'during the term of his 
engagement, has travelled ikree thotMand miles, chiefly on 
foot, delivered ttoo hundred and twenty-four lectures, and 
(me hundred and three sermons, llie total number of meet- 
ings addressed by him during the short space of nine months 
[or 273 days] is three hundred and twenfy-eeven.^* The 
average attendance at each was 300, consequently at the end 
of the year the subject of temperance must have been brought 
under the notice of 130,000 persons by this one agent. 
Another of the agents, during one year, has travelled Five 
Thousand miles, 2500 of which he walked; delivered two 
hundred and eighty -one lectures ; addressed upwards of 
forty thotMand people; and added 1160 to the strength of 
the temperance body.* 

* Annual Report of the British Temp. Association, 1846. 
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The British Association comprises seyeral ^^ District 
Unions/' or associated societies of counties^ or districts of 
counties. In these smaller unions the minor interests of each 
are watched over and attended to, while they might be over- 
looked hj the general one. By such unions the advocacy is 
conducted with greater regularity and stricter economy. 

To complete the usefulness of the British Temperance 
Association, a periodical is published under its immediate 
direction, called " The National Temperance Advocate," 
circulating between 9000 and 10000 copies monthly. In 
connection with this organ is a gratuitous distributum fund 
— ^for supplying influential persons in diflerent parts of the 
country with the periodical, who, but for this fund, might 
neither read it nor any other temperance publication. Hence 
this constitutes an important feature in the business of 
the Association! During 1845 the gratuitous distribution 
amounted to 2400 copies monthly, or S8,800 in the year. 
As a post-free paper it is peculiarly adapted for this purpose. 

The National Temperance Society, established in 1842, is 
an institution similar to the preceding. The seat of its opera- 
tions is in London. Its organ is ^^The National Temperance 
Chronicle and Recorder,'^ wherein its views and measures 
are expounded, and a host of facts published strongly bearing 
upon temperance, maMng it the most useful of all the tem- 
perance periodicals we have seen, British or Foreign. This 
society also has a fund for the gratuitous distribution of its 
periodical. 

One feature in the operations of the National Society 
possesses especial interest, namely, '* The Metropolitan Tem- 
perance Mission." The most neglected parts of London have 
been divided into districts, and a corps of eight or ten able 
and religious advocates are constantly employed in visiting 
the people at their homes, in their work-shops, in hospitals, 
schools, dock-yards, and all places of resort; also in convers- 
ing on temperance with parties they may fall m with in the 
streets, conducting drunken persons home, and visiting them 
when sober, and in every possible way furthering the cause. 
The mission commenced July 22nd, 1844, and during the 
first seven months nearly 22,000 visits were made, and 
upwards of 30,000 tracts distributed. Among, the many 
instances of good effected, prostitutes have been taken off 
the streets, and after signing the pledge, comfortably pro- 
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yided tor, and finally returned to society reformed cha- 
racters. 

The late "World's Temperance Convention*' was pro- 
jected^ and, after several years' efforts, convened by the 
National Temperance Society. The Convention was com- 
posed of delegates from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, Canada, and the East and 
West Indies; and from the excitement it produced, there 
can be no reasonable doubt but that great good is now 
germinating. The same society is at present malring arrange- 
ments for strenuous "National" efforts. Becendy it has 
abandoned a mighty scheme, which it originated, for the 
complete organization of the kingdom, which, if carried out, 
must have been attended with immense success. 

The next imion in importance is the "Central Tempe- 
rance Association," (comprising the Midland Counties of 
England,) which commenced its proceedings in January, 
1848. This institution was originated by a gentleman of 
great benevolence— George Smith Kenrick, Esq., of West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, (the centre of operations); and is 
at present almost entirely worked by the personal exertions 
of its founder. We have the means of knowing that, one way 
or another, the advocacy costs him annually £300. Vast 
benefit is being felt throughout the Midland Counties from 
the efforts of this association. It employs four advocates, 
constantly travelling and lecturing, and one town missionary. 
Its organ is " The Temperance Gazette," published monthly, 
and circidating about 6000 copies. In connection with this 
periodical also, there is a gratuitous distribution fund. 

In London there are about eighty societies, for the union 
of which the Metropolitan Total Abstinence Association was 
formed in 1848. As yet, its object has not been altogether 
attained, though many societies have joined it and been 
benefited thereby. In addition to these, there are other 
important but minor associations in different parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. Vast numbers of tracts and publications 
are annually distributed by most of these associations. 

The employment of Temperance Town Missionaries is 
fast becoming more general, and it is hoped that ere long few 
towns will be without one. The expense, compared with the 
benefit, is extremely trivial. Besides London, missionaries 
are actively engaged in West Bromwich, York, Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne, Leeds, Hull, Manchester, Bochdale, Botherham, 
and other places. When every town has at least one, the 
march onwards will be in double-quick time. In Ipswich 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, female societies, conducted by 
benevolent persons of the same sex, are producing pleasing 
effects. The Americans ascribe a great share of their success 
to female exertion, and it is highly desirable to have more of 
it in Britain ; the influence of the Mother and the Maiden is 
powerful. 

The number of hookt published on aU subjects inTolred in 

every day brings others from the press. There is no defi- 
dency in Hterary means, the difficulty only being to bring 
them before the public. To effect this, wonderful cheapness 
has been resorted to in many instances, in some cheapness 
combined with elegance of style, while, again, thousands of 
copies, as we have seen, are being given away; and it is a 
fact that, at the present time, ''A book for nothing" is 
being actually advertised. 

Upon the whole, the present state of the temperance move- 
ment is highly cheering. In America and Ireland, after the 
short agitation of twelve years, it is all but entirely trium- 
phant In England and Scotland the evidence of success 
is incontrovertible; while a mighty change looms in the 
future. 

A strong indication of temperance being in the ascendant 
is the fact, that it is fast spreading all over the habitable 
world — the continent of Europe has risen up for it nobly. 
In Germany the movement is rapidly extending far and 
wide, and the success already gained is immense. Phy- 
sicians, to the number of 1080, have given in their tes- 
timonies against the use of spirituous liquors, and in favor 
of abstinence. A minister of the gospel (Bev. Mr. Seling, of 
Osnabriick) is advocating the principle with surprising 
success. He preaches the subject in both Boman Catholic 
and Protestant churches, and during two years has enrolled 
70,000 persons in the different temperance societies. A Bev. 
gentleman in Hanover, named Bottohen, is exceedingly 
active in addressing the public and writing on the subject. 
In the capital of Prussia there are eight temperance societies, 
having several thousands of members. 

In Upper Silesia and Posen (Prussian Poland), real 
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gigantic efforts are being made. The former district, in 
consequence of its intemperance, has been styled " The 
Ireland of Germany;" but happily it gives promise of 
meriting the title from its adoption of Irish temperance. 
It has found its Father Mathew in the person of the Bev. 
Stephen Bezazawski, by whose exertion chiefly, 800,000 
grown-up persons have been pledged to temperance. In 
Fosen upwards of 100,000 of the inhabitants have declared 
for the pledge; and the entire Roman Catholic clergy, as 
one man, have risen in iti9 favor, and preached the principle 
from all their pulpits. The champion of the cause here is 
Dr. La Boche. It was he who collected the testimonials of 
the physicians before referred to, which have been published 
in a temperance work he has lately written. The king of 
Prussia has been asked for legislative enactments in support 
of temperance in an address lately presented to him. He has 
evinced the interest he takes in the movement by substituting 
money for the spirit rations of his army. In August, 1845, 
a German Temperance Convention was held, and attended by 
delegates from every part of the country, and was calculated 
to produce increased exertions. In the whole of Germany, 
14^ societies and 1,019,693 members have been recently 
reported. The king of Bavaria has thrown the weight of his 
influence into the scale of temperance, and become a pledged 
member. 

In Russian Poland the principle was hx extending by the 
exertions of the clergy, till recendy a "ukase" of the 
despotic Nicholas the Big, prohibited the holding of tempe- 
rance meetings, and the clergy from advocating the subject, 
on the ground that the decrease of drinking diminished his 
revenue ! Astounding impudence ! ! 

The principle has also found its way into Holland. '^ The 
Netherlandish Union for abolishing spirituous liquors" was 
formed in 1842, and has received considerable encourage- 
ment from the government. 

In Sweden and Norway, in June, 1846, there were 460 
temperance societies, embracing nearly 105,000 members. 
These particulars were stated in the report read at the 
Temperance Convention held in the city of Stockholm at the 
just named time. The convention sat three days, and was 
attended by 230 delegates from different parts of Sweden and 
Norway ; two from Germany, and four from America. The 
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king and queen regularly attended the whole of the pro- 
ceedings, and evinced much interest in the cause. The late 
king^ Bemadotte, was a pledged number. His son, the 
present king, Oscar Ilnd, is the same ; as is also the prince 
royal. It was under the sanction and authority of the king 
that the convention was held. His principal officers of state 
are at the head of the movement. Long life to the good and 
intelligent king Oscar 1* During the present year the 
Swedish government has offered high premiums to those 
distillers who would close their establishments for three 
months, and thus lessen the evils of the anticipated famine. 
Compensation has also been several times offered to those 
who would relinquish their licences, and entirely abandon 
the business. In Norway, where the first temperance society 
was only established in 1844, and where drunkenness was 
on the increase, the government has appointed four travelling 
missionaries to advocate the principle and form societies all 
over the four provinces. As early as Jime, 1846, there had 
been 128 established. 

In Denmark, also, temperance societies have been estab- 
lished ; and the king is a member of that at Copenhagen. 
He has signed the pledge.f 

In several towns of France there are teetotal societies. 

In the East and West Indies the principle has made 
decided progress. In the former it is estimated that there 
are 5000 teetotalers, chiefly European, and the major part 
of them British soldiers. In some regiments, the proportion 
of teetotalers is very great. Several temperance periodicals 

* The laws relating to drunkenness ar^xceedingly severe in Sweden ; 
no doubt too severe for their due enforcemCTt. Whosoever is found drunk 
for the ^r«l time, has to pay a fine of three dollars; the second time, six 
dollars ; the third time, nine dollars, besides losing his right to vote, and 
the Sunday following he is fastened to a post near the church-door. For 
the fifth offence he is confined in the penitentiary six months; for the 
sixth offence, twelve months. The punishment is stiU more severe on those 
who are found drunk at fairs and public places. There are no excuses ; and 
no ardent spirit is permitted to be given to soldiers, students, servants, &c. 
The informer is entitled to one-half the fine. The laws on this subject are 
read once every year firom the pulpit. 

t The temperance pledge on the Continent is founded on the same 
principle as that originally subscribed to in America and Britain. It is, 
however, at present, almost equal to the principle of teetotalism, since in 
northern Europe brandy is nearly the sole intoxicant. Ultimately it will 
lead on to total abstinence. Already an advance has been made from an 
old pledge discountenancing only the *Untemperate use" of ardent spirits. 
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are published, sound and thorough-going, both as relates to 
the subject phyiicaUy and acripturaJly. The Venerable 
Archdeacon Jeffireys edits the ** Bombay Temperance Advo- 
cate/' and has rendered valuable service to the cause ; and 
it is gratifying to know that many of the clergy and mis- 
sionaries strenuously advocate it. '^ The South India Tem- 
perance Union" publish their '^ Journal"* in English, and 
also a smaller periodical in one of the native dialects. 

From India, teetotalism has been carried into China, along 
with British troops ; and into Siam, by an American soldier 
of Christ— a pioneer of the gospeL 

In Africa a footing has been effected. At the Cape of 
Good Hope the principle is zealously advocated ; and many, 
both Europeans and natives, have subscribed the pledge. 
^^We have temperance societies at each of our missionary 
stations," says a person writing from Africa, '' and I beUeve 
there are very few of our people who do not conform to their 
rules. At Kat Biver there are 1400 stanch teetotalers. At 
Liberia one-fifth of the whole population are members of the 
temperance society."! This latter is a colony of liberated 
African slaves, who, being now redeemed from the lash, it is 
hoped will never be enslaved by alcohol. The governor advo- 
cates thorough-going temperance, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing extract from his message to the legislature of the colony, 
under date, January 5th, 1846 : — ^^ Permit me, gentlemen, 
to recommend to your consideration the propriety of increas- 
ing the restriction imposed on dealers in spirituous liquors. 

I. am decidedly of opinion that tippling^hops in any 

community are public nuisances^ and should be deemed so 
by law. Their pemiciott effects will be felt more or less in 
any community where they are established, and the sooner 
Liberia can rid herself of them the better. I am persuaded, 
gentlemen, that you will do all in your power to suppress 
this unrighteous traffic." 

In Australasia, too, the standard of teetotalism has also been 
successfully planted. In Hobaxt town, Van Dieman's Land, 
there is a very flourishing society, which, in its last report, 
states that the accessions to its number during the year have 
been one thousand. In Sydney, (where a neat journal is 

• In this Joiimal we observe some of the best English papers repub- 
lished ; for example, Dr. Lees's '' Chemical History of Alcohol." 

t Third Report of the National Temperance Sodety, p. SO. 
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published) there are two societies ; and one in most other 
towns in New South Wales. There were two years ago 
10^000 pledged members^ and the cause was then &st pro- 
gressing. The population of the colony^ at that time, 
amounted to 195,000 ; consequently every twentieth person 
was a teetotaler. In South Australia, total abstinence has 
spread to an extent shown by the following statistics from the 
South Australian News : — 

The number of public-houses in Adelaide, Fort Adelaide, 
and Albert town, were— 



In 1840 
1841 



74 
67 



In 1842 
1843 



Decrease during four years 

In the country there were— 

In 1840 . . 87 

1841 . 88 



In 1842 
1848 



. 44 
. 84 

. 40 
. 87 



Decrease 



In 1840 the popidation in this district was only 14,610 ; 
but in 1843 it had increased to upwards of 17,800; and, 
therefore, taking a relative view of the subject, the diminu- 
tion in the number of public-houses in the three towns is 
equal to 56, since had they increased in the same ratio as 
the population, they would have amounted to 90. 

In Polynesia, temperance societies were established at a 
very early period. The devastation produced by drunken- 
ness, both in the church and society at large, had become so 
alarming, that when the missionaries heard of the temperance 
movement, they gladly availed themselves of it to check the 
vice. In a short time temperance had become so popular in 
Tahiti, that intoxicating liquors were forbidden by law from 
being imported, and no mercantile business whatever was 
transacted with any ship that carried them as an article of 
trade. This enactment was made at the suggestion of the 
Queen. Her government being engaged in framing a tariff, 
requested to know her will respecting the extent of duty to 
be imposed on the item of intoxicating liquors, or the pro- 
priety of admitting them at all. Oh ! that christian rulers 
would adopt the sentiments of this semi-civilized Queen— 
*^ Let the principles contained in the New Testament^* she 
said, ** he the foundation of all your proceedings.** They 
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did so; ''and immediately enacted a law against trading 
with any ve^el that brought ardent spirits." This was 
equivalent to the national adoption of teetotalism^ for rum 
was almost the only intoxicating liquor in use. The invasion 
of the French, however, has produced appalling havoc. 

In the Sandwich Islands the temperance principle has 
made great progress under the patronage of the king and 
chiefs. Of late years these people have taken giant strides 
towards civilization, and it is therefore probable that the 
title and pledge of their society have been reformed; but 
originally the society was quaindy styled, **A Company to 
put Old the Drinking of Rum," that being their only intoxi- 
cating liquor. Teetotalism was, consequently, the principle 
acted upon. The words of the pledge » literally translated, 
ran thus : — 

" Ist, Not we to drink rum for pleasnre ; — 2nd, Not we to htiy mm 
for property j — 3rd, Not we to make rum j — 4th, Not we to ffive drink of 
rum to relatives, neighbors, or strangers, without the directfon of the 
doctor-not-drinking [that is, a no^drinking-doctor] ; — 6th, Not we to 
give rum to a company during work, for their work.** 

At present the cause has so far progressed in these islands, 
that the seUing of mm has been made a crime in the eye of 
the law ; and whoever is detected in the practice, is either 
confined in the '' Fort," or condemned to hard labor on the 
public roads. The senators of this primitive race, unlike the 
''enlightened" British, are unable to discover ** respectability" 
in a calling which engenders an extent and intensity of 
poverty, wretchedness, ruin, and vice, far surpassing the most 
horrible of the horrors of war. Two interesting temperance 
periodicals are published in the Sandwich Islands. Recently 
it has been announced that the domineering spirit of the 
French, after flooding Tahiti with brandy, has in a measure 
forced the government of the Sandwich Islands to admit 
their wines. A duty, however, has been imposed upon them 
of about 22s. per gallon. 

Among the Indian tribes of North America the temperance 
principle is in practice; and various tribes have gone the 
length of the Polynesians, and outlawed, as rascals, all who 
should deal in '' Fire-water." The following is a copy of the 
enactment relating to this matter, passed by the legislature of 
the Cherokee tribe, entitled, "An Act prohibiting the intro- 
duction and vending of intoxicating liquors." 
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"JBe U enacted hy the National OouncU — That from and after the 
first of January, 1842, the introduction and Tending of ardent spirits in 
this nation shall be unlawJiU ; and any and all persons are prohibited 
from selling or retailing spirituous liquors within the limits of the nation, 
under the penalty of having the same wasted or destroyed by any lawful 
officer or person authorised by the sheriff for that purpose. 

Tah-Le-Quah, Cher. Nation, 
Oct. 25th, 1841." 

This law most efifectually suppresses drinldng within the 
Cherokee territories, but as business might frequently bring 
temptation and opportunity to drink within reach, tempe- 
rance societies have been formed among them, in which 2400 
were enrolled a year or two since. With one exception, all 
the officers of the society — ^president, vice-president, &c. — 
were native Indians. 

In Canada there are about 500 societies, embracing 
between 150,000 and 200,000 members. The single society 
of Toronto consists of not less than 2500, and has for its 
president one of the most distinguished statesmen and lawyers 
in North America — the eloquent and Honorable R. B. Sulli- 
van. Six other members of the colonial parliament are 
pledged teetotalers. 

In New Brunswick, writes the editor of the Temperance 
Telegraph, "we have effectually, I. think, awakened what 
are termed the industrial classes to the sense of the great 
importance and expediency of our principles." The cause 
in that colony is, consequently, firmly estahlished. 

Several years ago the Halifax Herald, after giving a most 
gratifying account of the total abstinence cause in Nova 
Scotia, adduced the following proof of the general diffusion 
of the principle : — *' The Spanish brig Beatriz arrived at this 
port lately from Porto Rico, with a cargo consisting of 124 
hhds. of molasses, 152 hhds. of sugar, and six pipes of old 
rum. The sugar and molasses sold, and sold well ; the rum, 
however, could not command a price / it was at length offered 
at Is. per gallon, in bond, which it coidd not obtain. An 
offer of it was then made for the payment of the duty on it, 
at which it was refused in the Halifax market, and yesterday 
the Beatriz sailed from this port, taking back to the West 
Indies the six pipes of rum which she had brought into this 
temperance place ! !" 

The cause has been agitated also in South America, and 
in British Guiana 10,000 persons have been pledged to 
total abstinence within a very short period. 
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Though teetotalism seems but as an upshoot of yesterday^ 
yet, in its present growth, we see it overshadoweth the 
world. In Europe, America, Africa, Asia, Australasia, and 
Polynesia, its fibrous roots are striking deep and wide, 
bringing into compact union the foundations of every country 
and nation; while round its mighty trunk rally Fifteen 
Millions of people, of all tongues, colors, castes, and creeds I 
The temperance movement is indeed ''A Grreat Fact,** in 
which the hand of God is palpable : hence, of its success, it 
may be emphatically said — *^ It is the Lord's doing, and is 
marvellous in our eyes.** 
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MOBAL ADYANTAOES OP TBBTOTALISX. 

When a young person, of average moral character, com- 
mences the practice of drinking, no idea is more remote from 
his mind than that he will ever become a drunkard. Perhaps 
the thought that his sobriety is at all endangered by attending 
the public-house never occurs to him; or if it does, he 
imagines his self-respect to be a sufficient guarantee that he 
will never indulge to intemperance — a vice that he especially 
abominates. Were such sentiments retained through life, 
there woidd be certainly fewer drunkards in the world ; but 
by degrees — as the individual becomes familiar with public- 
house scenes, and enamored of the company he there mingles 
with, and the liquor he drinks — ^his moral views relative to 
drunkenness become relaxed. He indulges himself rather 
more in drink than at first, and occasionally adventures his 
moderation so far, that when he afterwards investigates his 
conduct, he is at a loss to decide whether or not he has really 
stepped ^^over the line.** Subsequently he adventures still 
farther, and for the first time finds himself undeniably intoxi- 
cated. This circumstance afterwards serves him as a pernicious 
precedent in times of temptation. He considers that he has 
been the '* worse for liquor," and that his acquaintances are 
aware of it, and if his indulgence should result in the same 
state once more, the case will not be much worse. Thus he 
is led by degrees to abandon the self-respect he once 
depended upon for protection from intemperate habits ; and 



the diBgusting vice gradually comes upon him^ and he glories 
in his shame. 

Now teetotalism is calculated to foster this laudable 
respect in the young, and, consequently, to imbue the mind 
with an antipathy to the vice of drtmkenness, which naturally 
increasing in intensity as the person increases in years, 
thereby acts as a safeguard against all temptations to intem- 
perance in after life. The Spartans were remarkable for 
temperance ; and that the same habit m^ht be perpetuated 
through all their generations, they were accustomed to intoxi- 
cate their Helots, or slaves, and expose them in their grovel- 
ling state to the view of their children, that from their 
childhood they might grow up with a disgust to intem- 
perance. 

Many have decried the practice of pledging children to total 
abstinence, on the ground that they can have no compre- 
hension of the moral obligation they are thus placed under. 
Train a child, however, in the way he should go, and bestow 
but a little pains in informing him why it is that he is so 
trained, and before long he will show that he fully compre- 
hends the morality of the matter. Any child thus pledged, 
however tender his years, must have the knowledge that he is 
to remain sober by never drinking. He consequently cannot 
but conceive dnmkenness to be immoral, or a ''bad" practice, 
since he is forbidden the use of that which leads to it; 
and, unhappily, there needs no drunken Helot — ^bestial, stag- 
gering, snaffling freemen being sufficiently abundant — ^to 
instil into his juvenile mind an antipathy to the vice. More- 
over, the principle of temperance takes deeper root in the 
mind, when early implanted, through the absence of most of 
the temptations the drinking customs thrust upon those of 
riper years. Besides, there are fewer prejudices and no 
physical cravings to impede its growth ; for while a parent 
drinks himself, he is generally careful to prevent his children 
from doing so ; and shoidd a child observe this after being 
pledged, it strengthens the conviction that the practice is not 
good, but tends to evil. Thus the yoimg teetotaler grows 
up with a mind strongly biased against drunkenness and 
the drink that produces it ; while out of respect to himself 
he will never take the first step in the path that leads to it. 

Many curious circumstances might be adduced to show the 
self-respect excited in the young by the pledge of total absti- 
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nence, and the full manner in which its moral obligation is 
comprehended. The following anecdotes show, indisputably, 
that children are capable of appreciating the evil of drinking 
and the obligation of the pledge : — ^A little boy walking 
along the streets of Preston by the side of his father, and 
seeing two men lifting a barrel of liquor into a cart, 
observed : '^ I wish it would fall and burst, and then it could 
do no harm.^* 

Two boys in America, being at play, were requested by a 
farmer to do an errand for him, to which assenting, the 
farmer said : " Here, then, take this jug, and tell the store 
keeper to put half a gallon of whisky in it for me.** — " We 
do not like to do tkat*^ said the boys. ''Why not?** asked 
the farmer. '' Because,*' said they, ''we belong to the Tem- 
perance Society." " 0, I do not want you to drink any.*' 
" But we have promised not to touch it.*' " Well, you need 
not touch it — only carry the jug." "But that will be 
touching it to carry it." The farmer next tried to bribe the 
litde feUowB, by promising and showing them money, but 
without effect. " No, sir," said they, "we cannot do it." 
"Well, then, take the jug and set it by yon fence till I 
return." " No, sir," they replied, "we have promised, and 
we will have nothing to do with the jug." 

Two other children, one seven and the other nine years 
old, were once riding in a cart with a farmer, who had a jug 
of strong liquor with him. On coming to a gate, the farmer 
alighted to open it; and when ready to pass through, asked 
the boys to "just steady that jug ;" but being aware what it 
contained, they made answer : " No — ^we don't drink whisky, 
and can't hold the jug" — ^thus faithfully carrying out the 
scriptural injunction, to neither touch, taste, nor handle the 
unclean thing. The following case, related by a Rev. Gentle- 
man of New York, shows that the carrying out of these 
thorough-going principles by juvenile teetotalers need not 
interfere with filial duties : — ^A boy being sent to the bam to 
fetch his father's rum-jug, took a long pole, and thrusting the 
farther end of it into the handle, brought it thus to his 
father, dangling from the pole as though it had been a viper. 
"What's the matter now, John?" asked the father. "What's 
the meaning of all this ?" "Why, father," said the boy, " I 
have signed the temperance pledge." 

Thus teetotalism inspires the young especially with self- 
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respect^ causing them to look upon drinking as a vile and 
grovelling pleasure. And here let us consider the benefit 
that must result from this circumstance. Take a thousand 
children pledged to total abstinence— a principle growing 
with their growth and strengthening with their strength— 
and we ask: — ^Woidd all that number of ordinary children 
live unscathed by drunkenness were they unpledged ? They 
certainly would not. Eighteen of them would turn out open 
confirmed drunkards^ many of them regular hard drinkers^ 
and numbers become Saturday night debauchees and week- 
day moderationists. The thousands of juvenile teetotalers 
scattered about the country will escape these drinking immo- 
ralities common in after life to the same number of unpledged 
children. Not only this, however, but many other moral 
benefits will result collaterally. One principle of morality 
(more especially such a fundamental one as temperance) 
cannot be cidtivated without improvement in others. The 
children^ therefore, practically educated to shun intemperance 
as a low sensual vice, will naturally have a greater moral 
restraint against aU odier species of sensuaUty, and immoral 
actions of all kinds, and thus grow up the better citizens for 
having the principle of total abstinence made a part of their 
education. 

Teetotalism tends to the moral improvement of society 
through the rising generation in various other ways. Three 
things — ^food, clothing, and proper education — ^which we have 
before said were requisite for the respectability and well- 
being of the commonwealth, are through it supplied in 
greater abundance. It prevents a family from starving for 
food, which might be purchased with the money expended in 
drunkenness, and, consequently, saves the child from tempta- 
tions to pilfer for the supply of its hunger. Moreover, the 
regular supply of food prevents the souring of its temper, by 
the continual discontent felt from a half-fed, half-starved 
belly, making it heedless of its own welfare and reckless of 
what it does to others. 

An additional feeling of satisfaction is experienced from 
being well clad. The child of the drunkard, which, while 
going about the streets with its knees and elbows exposed 
through its filthy tattered garments, could never enjoy the 
company of respectable children ; but the improvement in 
family dress is one of the earliest signs of the adoption of 
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total abstinence. Now^ therefore^ the child looks beyond 
the range he did in his rags. His chin no longer sinks upon 
his breast^ but as he carries his head erect^ naturally projects 
and throws up an air of self-confidence into his happy 
countenance. Now^ also^ he discovers that there was mean- 
ness in many an act he performed while his father was a 
drunkard and himself a ragged urchin. He therefore avoids 
such acts in his improved circumstances as being beneath 
him. Thus he is lead to shun vice and cultivate morality 
from motives of respect to himself. Self-respect is the main- 
spring of moral actions ; and teetotalism in every way tends 
to promote it in the child of the reclaimed inebriate, while it 
acts as a conserver of it in the family of the sober. 

The better education which the practice of totol abstinence 
murt confer upon the rising race, is eminently calculated to' 
promote the moral state of society. The reformed parent can 
find means to supply the intellectual wants of his o&pring. 
Twopence or threepence per week, devoted to the enlighten- 
ment of their minds, is no longer a detraction from his own 
gratification, but rather an addition to it. Instead, therefore, 
of aUowing them as formerly to run like untamed colts about 
the streets, disturbing the peace of his neighbors, and picking 
up vicious habits at every step, he troubles himself a little 
about the state of their schooling, and finds pleasure at the 
evening muster of the &mily to observe the progress made. 

Let no one say this is a mere white-washing of the principle 
of total abstinence — ^not one stroke of it. It is sober &ct — 
no daub at all. Though we have read, and remarked the 
effects following the abandonment of intemperance for tee- 
totalism as extensively as most persons, we never yet learned 
of a family in which the schooling of the children was neg- 
lected — ^not one. 

How very different too is the home education of a reformed 
character's &mily to what it previously was 1 Instead of the 
round, heavy oath, and the incessant abusive language, once 
so familiar to the ear of each child, nothing but sweety 
pleasant words are heard. The pattern of drunkenness is no 
more before their eyes, and vicious acts are no longer boasted 
of in their presence. They hear vice spoken oias sudk/ and 
have virtue only held up to excite their admiration. 

But teetotalism improves the education and promotes the 
intellectual inquiry of adults, as well as of their ofiEspring. 
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In the thousands of addresses that are daily delivered to the 
pubHc on this question^ there is^ perhaps^ not one in which 
the cultivation of other moral principles than mere sobriety 
is not enforced. To fiEu^iUtate intellectual improvement^ 
reading rooms have been formed in connection with most 
temperance societies; and in several districts^ the only 
Mechanics' Institute existing has been established by tee- 
totalers^ and is held in connection with their society. In the 
city of Cork, about forty Beading Booms have been formed 
since the temperance movement there commenced ! '' Know- 
ledge is power/' and with religion for its regulator cap. act 
only for good. 

The change effected in the conduct of the reclaimed 
drunkard, affords the most substantial evidence of the moral 
good resulting from teetotalism. While intemperate, the 
whole Man seems to have been abandoned for a carcase 
sensible to neither folly nor shame. In the midst of profli* 
gacy, poverty, rags, and hopelessness, self-respect is alto- 
gether lost, and every available species of immorality indulged 
in. But mark the change following in the wake of tempe- 
rance. Heaven-bom Hope regains her seat in the mind the 
moment the pledge — ^* the declaration of independence" of 
the drinking customs — ^is signed. A week, a fortnight, or a 
month produces the first-fruits of sobriety — a well-stocked 
larder and other domestic comforts — ^in the enjoyment of 
which is felt a grateful satis&ction. Decent apparel restores 
the character of the Man by bringing back self-respect, and 
creating a confidence in himself wlule in the company of 
others. Like the child, he now looks to things higher and 
nobler than those he pursued when steeped in self-infiicted 
poverty and clothed with rags, and is thus led on to the 
admiration and practice of morality. 

The failure of the old moderation " temperance" societies 
to reclaim drunkards, led them to conclude that the thing was 
next to an impossibility, and if drunkenness were to be 
abolished, it could only be done by the pledging of the 
younger members of society, and training them up to habits 
of temperance. The then present race of drunkards might be 
consequentiy left to tiieir fate of sure premature death, and, 
oh ! as sure damnation. This is an awful reflection. Half 
a miUion human beings living in the free indulgence of 
sin in its vilest forms, chained as it were by unrelenting 
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appetite to their great vice-inciting habit, lost for time 
and eternity ! 

The Bey. Dr. Bennett, of London, was possessed by this 
notion, as is evident £rom the following language employed 
by him in an address delivered in 1833 : — *^ Sunday School 
Teachers, if you can spread among children a love for the 
principle of temperance societies, you take away from the 
market the raw material out of which drunkards are made. 
T%e old sinners in this line, it may be said with tremendous 
TRUTH, mtist die o^-— nothing can save them ; it is yours to 
see that there be no young ones to supply their places/' The 
practice of true temperance, however, (as the term relates to 
strong drink) has happily shown this awful opinion to be 
fallacious. At least half a miUion in Great Britain and 
America have already been reclaimed — ^recovered from their 
lost state — ^reformed from viciousness to virtue — ^restored from 
the character of the " lost'' drunkard, the enslaved victim of 
intemperance, to that of independent freemen, and, what is 
more, generally moral freemen. 

The subjoined extraordinary case of moral improvement 
shows that the worst characters in all drunken Britain may 
be reclaimed by the right means:- 

''There is at present living at Burnley, Lancashire, an 
eccentric individual whose biography is perhaps unparalleled. 
He is a native of Newchurch, Pendle Forest, and his name 
is John Halden, though he is better known as ''Johnny 
Halden," or "Johnny Young-again." During his life he 
has been imprisoned in the following places : — 21 times in 
Preston house of correction; twice in Knutsford jail; 4 
times in Wakefield house of correction; once in Kirkdale 
jail ; 3 times in Northallerton house of correction ; once in 
Lancaster Castle; once in Beverley house of correction; 
once in York Castle ; once in Manchester New BaQey ; and 
once imprisoned in Calais, for knocking down a French- 
man, who laughed at his iron clogs. Halden has also been 
in 203 lock-ups; has been brought before 92 different 
magi^rates; has had one lawful wife, and seven children, 
five of them illegitimate ; and 29 female associates, whose 
characters will not bear investigation. He has deserted from 
the army 6 times ; has fought 119 pugilistic battles, and been 
successful in 108 of them. Altogether, he has spent Seven 
Years and forty-nine days in jails. He is now fifty-one years 
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of age; and after having experienced all the above vicissitudes^ 
hcis become an mflexible teetotaler ^ declaring it to he the best 
moral step of Ms life; and confessing that intoxicating liquors 
have been the bane of his criminal existence^** 

The above case very clearly shows that it is not necessary 
for *' the old sinners in this line to die off*^ to rid the world 
of the immorality of drunkenness. During the twelve years 
of total abstinence advocacy^ five hundred thousand drunk- 
ards have been reclaimed^ many of whom^ no doubt^ were 
equally as immoral — ^perhaps even more so— than John Hal- 
don. Half a MiUion like him have been made "young 
again" — ^they have lost their bad practices^ and acquired the 
more innocent ones of their younger days. 

Still there is much to be done in this moral reformation. 
Half a million more drunkards are existing in Great Britain 
alone, contammatmg the minds of all within their influence 
with immoral principles. They are, therefore, worse than 
lost to society. We are anxious to reclaim them^ but find 
the drinking customs in our way. Wherever the drunkard 
directs his eyes, he beholds drinking practices. The man of 
the world, the moral man, and the christian man alike, he 
sees dabbling in the liquor so baneful to himself, yet so 
sweet. He is, therefore, encouraged to persevere in his evil. 
'* The great discovery," says Dr. Edgar, '^ which now flashes 
across the world with the lightning's brightness is, that the 
temperate \ot moderate] drinkers are the chief promoters of 
drunkenness. Who give respectability to the whole of the 
courtesies, and permanence to the whole of the customs and 
practices, which constitute the school of drunkenness ? The 
temperate. What is the chief apology for drunkenness? 
TAe moderate drinking of the temperate.^* 

All experience proves that nothing short of total absti- 
nence can be effectively employed to reform the drunkard ; 
and without personal practice no christian nor moral pro- 
fessor can be qualified for advocating it. Let a moderate 
drinker once attack the habits of the immoderate, and the 
latter will readily retort that he only indulges a little more in 
the same practice as himself. But how would the case stand 
with the drunkard, were all moderate drinkers to abandon 
their habits ? He would find himself, as it were, almost an 
isolated being; and, having no encouragement from the 
example of others, woidd, no doubt, of his own accord, fall in 
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with the common herd. Moderate drinking is the parent 
and fosterer of drunkenness^ view it as we may^ and it is, 
therefore, the duty of all to give it up. 
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"It if on Temperance Societiei the fulcrum might be retted to raiie tb« Brltifh 
nation to what it ought to be.*'— Dr. Stan lit, BUhop qf Norwich, 

Drunkenness is unquestionably one of the greatest obstacles 
to the civilization of human society, and, consequently, its sup- 
pression would be of immense service in promoting it. Now 
drunkenness cannot be suppressed so long as the drinking 
system be continued (as experience sufficiendy proves); 
hence teetotalism is one of the things most needed in aid of 
civilization. The history of the Society and Sandwich 
Islands strikingly shows, not only the baneful effects of 
intemperance in retarding, but also the happy influence of 
teetotalism in accelerating, human progression. In Tahiti, at 
one time, intemperance raged to such a degree, that religion 
and order were almost entirely subverted, and a rapid retro- 
grade movement communicated to the whole of society. This 
being checked by teetotalism, and finally stopped by legis- 
lative measures, the movement sped onwards as rapidly as it 
had previously gone backwards. Again, intemperance broke 
loose, in consequence of extensive smuggling, and the retro- 
grade march of Tahitian society towards its primeval practices 
of barbarism and idolatry became alarming. 

In the Sandwich group of Islands temperance has been 
more consistently observed, and the progress of civilization 
has therefore been both more rapid and more regular. 

But we have no need to go abroad for illustrations of this 
subject — England affords them in sad abundance. We have 
many districts in the very centre of the country, whose 
inhabitants are far less civilized than the '^wild" Indians 
of the prairies. Not to go out of this county — ^in one district, 
near the ancient city of Chester, as the Constabulary Force 
Commissioners inform us, such was (and perhaps still is) 
the prevailing lawlessness and brutal character of the people, 
that the police dared not go in quest of parties who had com- 
mitted the most flagrant offences. Take one instance. A 
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farmer standing at his chamber window, with a loaded gun^ 
witnessed fioe oMes ladeUy at his own bam door^ by a party 
of depredators, with the hard-won fruits of his labor, and 
yet he dared not fire at the plunderers lest his house should 
be afterwards gutted and burnt over his head ! 

How humiliating to reflect, that such scenes are exhibited 
in this Nineteenth Century, in the heart of '' enlightened" 
England, and that this lawlessness chiefly arises from the 
prevalence of drunkenness, so easy of suppression by general 
effort. The mass of barbarism which lurks in the very heart 
of civilized and commercial life, and in our great centres of 
manufacture and commerce, is truly frightful. The following 
testimony, as to its cause and prevalence, was given by Judge 
Wightman at the Grown Court, in his address to the Grand 
Jury at Liverpool, so lately as the 17th of August, 1846 : — 

*' He regretted he could not congratulate the jury on the 
state of the calendar. It was exceedingly heam/^ both as 
respected the number of the prisoners, and the offences with 
which they were charged. Of the ninety-two prisoners, whose 
names appeared in the calendar, six were charged with wilful 
murder^ twelve loith manslaughter, thirteen with malicious 
injury to the person^ sixteen %oith burglary, and eight ujith 
highway robbery, accompanied with violence to the persons of 
those attacked. He found, from a perusal of the depositions, 
one unfailing cause for four -fifths of these crimes was, as it 
was IN EVERY OTHER CALENDAR, the besetting sin ofdrunken^ 
ness ! In almost all cases of personal violence or injury, the 
scene was a public-house or beer-shop, and the parties were 
exasperated and inflamed by intoxication. So long as the 
habits of the common people were those of intemperance, 
whenever an opportunity was afforded — so long as they were 
incapable of recreation or social enjoyment, except that of 
drinking to excess in a public-house — ^much improvement 
could hardly be expected. It was, however, earnestly to be 
hoped that the efforts which had been made, and were now 
making, in the right direction, by the encouragement of 
Temperance Societies, and inducing a taste for other enjoy- 
ments in the intervals of labor, than the erroneous and 
degrading one of intoxication, will gradually effect a change 
in the national character in this important particular.'' 

The following statement was also made by the Grand 
Jury, composed of twenty-one of the most influential gentle- 

BB 2 
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men in Lancashire, William Entwhistle, Esq., foreman : — 
" The grand jury having concluded their examination of 
the cases submitted to them, feel it their imperative duty to 
place on record their opinion as to the prevalent habit of 
drunkenness, so forcibly alluded to in the charge delivered 
to them by Mr. Justice Wightman^ as being the cause of at 
least four-fifths of the offences comprised in Urn and in almost 
all other calendars, as well as with regard to the best and most 
efficient means that can be adopted towards the extinction of 
that degrading practice.^ 

Many fair attempts of benevolent parties^ to improve the 
civil and social condition of districts, have been fatally 
frustrated by the drinking habits of the people; and where 
nothing was wanting but teetotalism to insure complete 
success. Mention is made by a certain writer, of a gentleman 
who, coming into the possession of considerable landed 
property, foimd his large tenantry in a very miserable condi- 
tion, dwelling in hovels of the most wretched description, 
and suffering extremely therefrom. Benevolently seeking 
to remedy this wretchedness, he erected a neat and 
orderly village in the centre of his estate, and to each 
cottage attached a garden and every convenience, to insure 
the comfort and cleanliness of its inmates. When all 
arranfi^ements were complete, his tenantry were transferred 
from their dirty Wis into these comfortable dwellmg,. 
which they held at very low rents. The landlord entered 
into agreement with the tenants, that they should occupy his 
cottages only on condition that they kept them in the same 
state of cleanliness and order as they found them. Their 
wages were high ; they had (comparatively speaking) abun- 
dance of leisure; yet, at the year's end, he found that a 
severe application of the agreement would clear the village 
of every one of its inhabitants. Scarcely a single cottage 
would bear even outside inspection. Drinking and drunk- 
enness were the occasion of this provoking failure. 

A benevolent and enterprising gentleman of Liverpool, 
John Finch, Esq. some years ago put forth strenuous efforts 
in behalf of the dock laborers in that town. This class of 
operatives, as we have before shown,* were held in complete 
thraldom by a rascally set of pot-house keepers, and other 
creatures in connection with pot-houses. The dock laborers 

• Vide Ante, Chap. ii. Sec. it 
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vrete, consequently^ in the same predicament as the coal- 
whippers of London — ^**the hardest drinker being deemed the 
best man," This was the moraKty of their employers, and 
formed the nile by which they were engaged. In con- 
sequence of their drunkenness, the families of these men 
suffered the most abject wretchedness. To £ree them from 
the tyranny of this practice, Mr. Finch organized the whole 
body of them into societies, one to each dock ; and divided 
each society into companies, one man in each company acting 
as foreman. Each society appointed two members as presi- 
dent and secretary, who, with the foremen, constituted a 
committee. The president and foremen sought, bargained 
for, and superintended the work; and for their services 
received a weekly stipend. The foremen worked in common 
with the rest ; and on the completion of a job, after defraying 
the litde expenses of the society, the proceeds were equally 
distributed among the workmen at the society's office, 
instead of the public-house as before. Thus the profits of 
the tyrant ^'lumpers" were secured to the men themselves, 
whose wages, by being severed from all compulsory connec- 
tion with the public-house, rose at least one-half in amount. 
They were also paid in good time, so that marketings might 
be advantageously made ; while under the publican's oppres- 
sive regimfe, they were seldom paid until nearly midnight. 
Thus were they rescued from a state of slaveiy to indepen- 
dence, and brought within the reach of prosperity. 

" No sooner, however, was the society formed," says Mr. 
Finch, '^than their drunken habits returned. They quarreled 
among themselves, offended their employers, took the books 
away from the little libraries I had formed for them at their 
offices, and never returned them; others kept the tools. 
Desks and forms were provided for a school at each office, 
on the plan of mutual instruction — six of the forms were 
found at a public-house next door pavmedfor ale ! I became 
responsible for £35 for rent for an office, and £7 for winches, 
and collected myself upwards of £80 among the benevolent 
friends of the laborers in Liverpool and other places; but 
through their vicious habits, prindpaUy occasioned by drunk- 
enness^ all these funds were dissipated, the societies were all 
ruined, and after collecting the wreck of what was left, I lost 
by this attempt to improve their condition, upwards of £30, 
besides aU my time and labor, which was worth a great deal 
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" From this experiment, and others I have made, aU of 
which have been defeated bj this accursed propensity for 
drink, T feel quite sure that nothing can be done, either by 
the government or by individuals, to improve the condition 
of the working classes, unless they can at the same time be 
induced to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors."* 

In experiments in which the principle of total abstinence 
has been practised to a greater or less extent, the success has 
been exactly proportionate. The above gentleman mentions 
the following case of improvement effected by the prevention 
of drinking, which strongly contrasts with the preceding 
instance of failure through its prevalence. 

" I will give an account,^* he said to the select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Drunkenness, ^* of the method 
adopted by Mr. Redman Barry, of Glandore, in the county 
of Cork, for preventing drunkenness. Mr. Barry is, what is 
called in Ireland, a middle-man (all middle-men are not 
bad men). He rents about 800 acres of land. He took this 
land about four years ago. At that time the population upon 
the estate was about 700 individuals ; and no sooner was he 
settled among them, than every morning his house was 
crowded with a number of poor tagged wretches, without 
employment, without food, begging to have something to do, 
to get food for their families. He found that the land was 
let in large farms of from 60 to 100 acres each. He 
determined that he would divide it into small farms of from 
3 to 20 acres each ; and let it to the different families in the 
neighborhood according to the number of individuals in 
each family, at a reasonable rent. He told them that they 
should have the land three years on trial ; and if at the end 
of three years they approved of him as landlord, and he 
liked them as tenants, he would give them long leases ; and 
they were to introduce all the agricultural improvements 
into the cultivation of these farms that he should suggest 
Having that assurance from Mr. Barry, and he being a man 
on whose word they could rely, they immediately set about 
improving their farms to the greatest extent possible. But I 
should mention that, previous to their commencement, he 
built them cottages upon each of those little fEtrms — ^neat 
cottages, covered with slates; — and he lent some of the 
people a plough, and others a pair of harrows, and others a 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 318. 
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few articles of furniture — such things as they most wanted. 
These loans they were to pay by instalments every year. 
They have gone on very prosperously ever since^ and at the 
present time [1834] there is not a single person out of 
employment in the whole village ; and he told me^ when I 
visited him in February last, that 57 out of 60 tenants upon 
the estate paid their rents, up to a man, every farthing ; and 
that the other three did not pay in consequence of some 
fanuly misfortune. 

" The method he adopted to prevent drunkenness was this. 
— He shut up all the dram-shops in. the village except two, 
and those he placed in a conspicuous part of the village, 
and there was only one way into them, and that from the 
public street, and no back-way. The consequence was, that 
the places were deserted, and the whole village became 
sober and industrious, and they are all doing well. But he 
was not satisfied with this. He has opened schools in the 
village where 300 children are taught. There are about 130 
girls in the school. Every one had on a clean white cap and 
tippet ; and they were taught habits of cleanliness and order. 
There were about 100 boys : at certain seasons there are as 
many as 200, but at that season they were out at work in the 
fields. By these means, ignorance, poverty, drunkenness, 
and crime are banished from the village. Mr. Barry vstas 
magistrate there, and he assured me that scarcely a case of 
crime came before him in a year from Glandore. There 
being now no further use for a magistrate, government has 
suspended him, I believe, for the present."* 

Now had it not been for the wise precautions adopted by 
Mr. Barry, with respect to the public-houses, his benevolent 
efforts would doubtless have been frustrated through the 
agency of strong drink, and he would still have remained 
magistrate of Glandore. By the practice of total abstinence, 
however, (for the two public-houses were "deserted^'), he 
was happily enabled to carry out his social improvements. 

A gentleman of Pontypool, employing 1500 persons, has 
stated, that the working-men of that little place might, 
during four years, have erected 3000 cottages for themselves 
with the money spent by them in drinking. But, alas ! only 
91 were actually built — one thirty-secondth of the number of 
little freeholds which they might have possessed ! 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 323-4. 
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The success of Emigrants is often defeated^ and the civil 
and social condition of the new colony they found made 
worse than that of the aborigines^ by habits of drinking. 
On the other hand^ the happy effects of temperance in a 
colony are shown in the following extract from the letter of 
a general shop-keeper in Alabama: — ^^^ About twelre years 
ago I connected myself in business with a country merchant^ 
residing in the middle of South Alabama; and soon after 
settled my family in the same place. We kept a general 
assortment of goods. Our customers were generally of the 
class called '^ first settlers," or ^' pioneers"— enterprising 
men with young but numerous families, who being poor, and 
seeing but little prospect of bettering their fortunes in the 
land of their nativity, had the courage to attempt their 
improvement by removing to, and settling in, a new country. 
These people were industrious and liberal, but sadly addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors. They were kind to each 
other and to strangers. If a stranger asked for a glass of 
water, it was their custom to offer whisky with it; and the 
head of a family, although unable to pay for the land he 
occupied^ would apologize, with seeming mortification, if he 
was unable to offer his visiting neighbor a glass of grog. 

" It is the business of a country merchant to supply the 
wants of his customers; and to graduate his purchases to 
their wants, requires some experience and much observation, 
upon which depends, in some degree, the success of his 
business. 

*^In 1824 we had been four years in business; and it 
required about that period, 100 barrels of whisky, with a 
large quantity of American and English rum, and American 
and French brandy, for one year's demand. In 1825 nearly 
the same was wanted. [This year great efforts began to be 
made for reform.] In 1826, 75 barrels of whisky, &c. ; in 
1827, 40 barrels ; in 1828, 25 barrels ; in 1829, 10 barrels of 
whisky, and 2 pipes of brandy ; in 1830, 5 barrels of whisky, 
and 2 pipes of brandy; in 1831, 5 barrels of whisky, and 1 
pipe of brandy. 

''And there is another fact as remarkable as the decrease 
of the consumption of spirituous liquors in that neighbor- 
hood, as shown in our purchases and sales above — the 
increase of the consumption of other things was nearly as 
rapid. But the most interesting fact of all is the extra- 
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crdinary change in the circumstances of this same population. 
From the period of giving up the use of spirituous liquors^ 
these people began to save something from the proceeds of 
their little crops, and partly with these savings, and partly 
from aid given by a gentleman of monied capital who resided 
near, they have purchased the land they previously settled 
upon, and are now generally independent planters, making 
from five to fifty bales of cotton each year, besides an 
abundance of bread-stuffs and almost every variety of vege- 
tables, by means of which, with their ample stocks of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry, they are enabled to live in great 
comfort. Now, instead of offering the stranger whisky and 
the hospitality of their miserable cabins, they receive him 
into their comfortable houses; and in place of the shelf, 
formerly to be seen in their cabins decorated with jugs and 
glass bottles, he finds shelves or t>ook-ca8es, stored with 
books. Instead of ragged children, fine rosy-cheeked girls 
and boys, neatly dressed, and ready to converse with him 
upon the subject of schools, agriculture, the cotton market, 

&C.'** 

The social improvement that would take place on the general 
spread of temperance may be judged of by the fact (already 
stated), that each working family, on the average, would, by 
abstinence from strong drink, have the annual sum of £19. 
12s. 6d. to devote to other purposes ; to say nothing of the 
increase of wages arising from improvement in trade. View- 
ing this subject in its relation to a district, or a town, we shall 
be greatiy aided in our judgment. In Manchester, for instance, 
the proportion of the national annual expenditure in strong 
drink which faUs to the working classes, wiU amount to 
£1,177,500; in Glasgow, the same sum; in Birmingham, 
£784,000; Leeds, £666,250; Sheffield, upwards of £500,000; 
Edinburgh, upwards of £700,000; Paisley and neighborhood, 
£270,000 ; and in London, upwards of £7,800,000. Now if 
no other improvements took place in any of the above towns 
than the absence of the barbarism directly resulting from tiiis 
enormous expenditure (as testified by Judge Wightman), 
teetotalism would be productive of incalculable benefits to 
the cause of civilization ; but how vastiy greater must they 
be, when, in addition to the suppression of the actual evils, 
each family would have £19. 12s. 6d. to lay out in the 

* Sixth Report of the American Temp. Soc, Appendix F. 
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contorts and adornments of life I For example, supposing 
those rivals in commerce, drunkenness, poverty, filth, crime, 
and pestilence, Manchester and Glasgow, were to be simulta- 
neously struck sober, how vast would be the social, moral, 
and physical benefits diffused, in one year, through their joint 
population of 600,000 souls. How vastly greater, however, 
when it is considered that the saving to the working 
classes would be equivalent to the annual distribution of 
£2,865,000 ! 

The sum of £19. 12s. 6d. would conveniently maintain 
a family of five during one-third of a year. The twenty 
weeks of winter might be annually passed in a state, of 
independence and intellectual and moral culture. Each 
family might lay in a store of forty stones of flour, costing 
£4. 8s.; sixty stones of potatoes, at £2. 2s.; 130 lbs. of beef, 
at £3. 6s.; 60 lbs. of bacon, at £1. 5s.; 40 lbs. of cocoa, at 
£1. 2s.; 60 lbs. of sugar, at £1. 10s.; 3 tons of coals, at 
16s. 8d.; 20 lbs. of soap, at 10s.; 20 lbs. of candles, at 10s.; 
and pay four months' rent, being, at 2s. per week, £2.; and 
still leave £2. Os. 6d. for lectures, books, and charity; making 
a total of £19. 128. 6d. How very different would be the 
state of civil life, and especially the condition of our large 
towns, were winter stores of this kind laid in with the money 
at present worse than lost, since it is spent in the acquirement 
of vicious habits, and the ruin of health and domestic peace. 
During the late depression of trade in Paisley, Parliament 
was petitioned, and subscriptions set on foot by the benevo- 
lent, for the relief of the wretched inhabitants ; and yet the 
working classes of that town annually waste upwards of a 
quarter of a million of money in strong drink I 

Thousands of families who once endured the privations 
common to the generality of the working classes, in conse- 
quence of this wastefulness, having become teetotalers, are 
now enjoying the blessings of which we speak. '' Come and 
see, sir,'* said a man once to a temperance missionary in 
London, " I'll show you the benefits of teetotalism in my 
yard." The missionary went with the man, and saw two 
pigs in a sty, and a horse in the stable. " There," said he, 
(pointing towards the horse and pigs), '' I have purchased 
them by abstinence from intoxicating liquors."* 

''On going* into the house of S. S.," says the temperance 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 21, p. 332. 
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missionary of West Bromwich^ '^I was stxuck with the 
remarkably happy appearance of the good house-wife; — 
*I%ere is no drunkenness here,* thought I, and I said so too. 
'No/ replied the good woman^ ^ thank God^ there has been 
none here these last four years> though at one time I had 
enough of it. But come along with me^' she added^ beckon- 
ing me to follow her. I did as she desired^ and haying 
entered a large building, I was surprised to see six fine cotos, 
the very pictures of quietude and health. They reminded 
me of the peace, comfort, and contentment which are 
generally to be found in the houses of good men and pledged 
teetotalers. 'These, sir,' she said, 'are the fruits of teeto- 
talism.' On enquiring whether her husband was not worth 
something when he signed the pledge, she asked, while 
surprise and a smile passed over her good-natured face — 
'What was a drunken laboring man ever worth?' • But not 
only the cows, but the out-houses and the house they live in, 
she told me, were their own property ; and all had been 
purchased since her husband became a teetotaler."* 

Another missionary having several times visited a newly- 
pledged couple, and found them firm to their principle, 
remarks : — '' The clean appearance of the room indicates that 
the work of reform has begun" Another states: "With 
scarcely any exception, when the pledge has been constantly 
adhered to, a great addition of comfort has been the result.** 
** It rarely occurs,'* observes another, " that a person signs the 
pledge and makes no improvement. Temperance is the first 
step in a series of successive improvements."t 

* Temp. Gazette. — EUewhere mention has been made of the ''golden 
opportunities" let slip by drinkers. These opportimities present themselves 
to teetotalers as weU as others, and are of coarse turned to advantage. 
The seoond of the two sober ** navies'* before spoken of, while working on a 
certain line of railway, saved a sufficient sum in about twelvemonths' time, 
to purchase Jive aerea of waste land ; and set his old fiEither to reclaim and 
cultivate it, while he labored again for the means of stocking it. This 
occurred several years ago, while railway, like all novel, labor was weU 
paid. It was further a "golden opportunity," inasmuch as the work was of 
a peculiar character. Numbers, however, were receiving the same rate of 
wages as the above person, but, with this exception, all, besides a bare hard 
living, went in beer. How much better would this man's companions — 
three or four hundred in number, perhaps — now have been, had each been 
in possession of a five-acre farm ! They are no doubt at present working 
for 2s. 8d. a-day, and when infirm will be carried to the pauper-house, to 
pick oakum or labor at ** bone-crushing." 

t Third Report of the Nat. Temp. Society, p. 8. 
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These improvements have been participated in^ to a 
greater or less extent^ by probably a million^ certainly half a 
million of persons in Britain and America ; who^ through the 
agency of the temperance movement^ have been reclaimed 
from confirmed habits of drunkenness. Many others who 
were free drinkers have received a proportionate degree 
of benefit £rom the adoption of total abstinence. 

Let us imagine the above 500^000 persons to have com- 
posed the population of one large town^ and all to have been 
drunkards at once^ and to have been reclaimed at once ; and 
by then looking at their condition we shall more fully 
perceive the magical power for good possessed by the pledge 
of temperance. In the first place^ then^ each of the inhabitants 
of Dmnkentown is invested in rags and filth : toes peeping 
out of the shoes — ^legs incased only in nature's own stockings 
— trousers out at the knees — coat at the elbows — ^back slit 
up to the collar and rudely stitched — ^and tail hanging in 
tatters^ or one half entirely gone — waistcoat fastened in the 
front with one button and a skewer or large pin — only half 
or three-fourths of a threadbare shirt — a dirty twisted rag 
wound round the neck — ^while 
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Such is the external personal condition of the generality of 
this immense population. 

Visiting their houses we find them characteristic of the 
owners. In some " the w?u)le of the furniture has been sold 
for drink/' and they are "living in entirely empty rooms." 
In others *^ whole families have not had a bed for years ;" 
though in many instances ^^the parties have been in constant 
employments^ In some cases '^where the husband has been 
long in the receipt of a comfortable income, the wife is found 
sitting on the hearth — ^there is not a chair in the room.'^ 
Pointing to '^a bundle of rags," *^ straw," or ''shavings," or, 
perhaps, "a, sack," she wiU say, "that is all the bed we have; 
and it is all through my husband's drinking."* In some 
houses large stones are employed for tables, and stolen bricks 
for seats. The windows are patched with paper of every 
color and kind used in academies, in literature, in grocery, 

* Vide Ante, Chap. iii. Sec. ii. 
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in packings and paper-hangings presenting nearly as many 
Varieties as the kaleidoscope. Inside and outside are accu- 
mulations of all kinds of filthy emitting the most ojBfensive 
odors^ and sowing in the atmosphere the seeds of pestilence 
and plague. 

The conduct of these people completes the pandemonium 
character of the town. All are drunk every Saturday nighty 
and about three other times in the week ; amounting in the 
whole to 104,000,000 cases of drunkenness in the year. 
Each is apprehended once a-year for some crime arising from 
drinking; making a total of half a million apprehensions 
annually. Each insults some one once per week; giving a 
total of 26,000,000 insults annually. Each quarrels with 
some one about once per week ; giving a total of 26,000,000 
quarrels in the course of the year. Each beats a wife, or 
abuses a husband, a child, or a parent, once in the fortnight, 
making a total of 13,000,000 times per annum. One in four 
of the population having a little furniture, kicks the table 
over and breaks the dishes, hurls the chairs across the 
house, dashes the candlesticks and jugs through the 
window, and his hat behind the fire, four times a-year; 
amounting to 500,000 crockery wars annually. Every Satur- 
day night, from five o'clock to twelve, each gives utterance to 
one oath every seven minutes and a half, or fifry-six during 
the evening; amounting in the whole to 28,000,000 each 
Saturday night. These ascend to the recording angel of 
heaven at the rate of 1111 each second, 66,660 each minute, 
or 4,000,000 each hour. Besides these, each drunkard swears 
at least once every hour of his drunken life, day and night. 
These oaths, in the aggregate, amount to 4,186,000,000, 
and being added to those of the Saturday night, make the 
number sent up annually from this degraded population 
5,642,000,000 ! 

Every day throughout the year, through suicide, murder, 
manslaughter, and accidents, the coroners hold from 120 
to 130 inquests, or between six and seven thousand in 
the year; while the number of premature deaths in the 
whole amounts to about 60,000. Each day 164 frmeral 
processions go through the streets; and 1369 persons are 
dragged to prison; while upwards of 70,000 persons are 
insidted, and as many quarrels take place. Family abuse 
occurs daily in every house; while from every quarter 
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proceeds an infernal medley of oaths^ slirieks^ ribaldry^ 
wailings^ and the sounds of the deep-toned funeral beU. 
On every hand squalid poverty^ hunger^ and nakedness — 
disease^ deaths and criminality — ^household wreck and &mily 
ruin — ^present themselves. 

Such^ faintly^ is the t^nsocial and t^ncivil condition of the 
body corporate of Britain's drunkards. 

Now supposing the whole of this population to adopt 
teetotalism at once^ there would be, in the first place, an 
improvement in personal exterior ; and that would give the 
town an air of civilization. Secondly, there would be a 
replenishing of the houses with furniture, and the comforts 
and necessaries of civilized life ;' and, thirdly, there would be a 
vast improvement in the internal man. Crime, quarrelling, 
family abuse, and insults, would be effectually repressed; 
and swearing, perhaps, never be heard at all ; but instead of 
the confused noises of hell and the bedlam, peace and 
harmony would reign in every quarter. In each street and 
house, cleanliness would usurp the place of filthiness; joy and 
contentment, in place of hopeless misery, be portrayed in 
every countenance. The wonderful, blissful character of 
such a mighty change can never be fully conceived, even 
by the most imaginative mind, imless by actual inspection 
of Drunkentown in all its horrors, and in all its bliss on 
being changed to Teetotaltown. 

This, however, may seem too theoretical; we will now 
therefore, give the subject a practical turn. In the 
town of Carnarvon, North Wales, teetotalism has been 
adopted by more than three-fourths of the population ; and 
the effects of the principle, as shown in the improved state of 
society, have been most gratifying and astonishing. (This 
immense success ha^ been gained, principaUy, by holding 
meetings at any private house in which a footing could be 
effected). In one street which has been teetotalized, the 
inhabitants were once particularly noted for drunkenness, 
and their condition both before and after signing the pledge 
was the same as we have depicted. Speaking of this street, 
Mr. B. Humphrey, of that town, observes : — " I would beg 
to mention one instance of the beneficial effects of the 
meeting in private houses. We had a street in the town 
called Waterloo street, and it well deserved the name ; for 
it was filled continually with quarrels, fights, and drunk- 
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enness^ in fact it was the most immoral street in the town. 
The friends got a footing there one night in the house of a 
noted fighter and drunkard; the ejBfect was his signing the 
pledge ; he has kept it ever since. By little and little the 
meetings gained groimd from one house to another, until at 
this present day it is as orderly a street as any in the town, 
and generally called and known by the name of ^ Teetotal 
street." 

In Ireland teetotalism has had very poor materiala to work 
upon but its effects, notwithstanding, have been great and 
surprising. Many public characters have borne testimony 
to the universally improved state of society, whereever 
Father Mathew has travelled. Lord Devon, who made the 
tour of the whole country in his late commission, and conse- 
quently, had eminent opportimities of forming a correct 
judgment on the subject, has given a most unqualiflied 
testimony. The only portion of Ireland in which he had 
winessed dnmkenness was in the North, "where Father 
Mathew had never put his foot." Mr. Grant, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Mr. S. C. Hall, the celebrated writer on 
Ireland and the Irish, and Kohl, the German traveller, with 
many others, have spoken to the same purport. The latter 
describes the effect as a change as from ^^ black to white, ^* His 
landlord at Killamey, he writes, told him, '^that he had 
formerly had so much trouble, owing to the drunkenness and 
quarreling of this people, that he had never slept soundly 
until within these two or three years; that is, since the 
temperance movement began. "Now he told me," writes 
Kohl, ^'he no longer dreaded the Saturday as a regular day 
of riot, when his boatmen often used to spend all they had 
earned in the previous week. Now they all came home 
sober; the horses and the boats were properly taken care of; 
and, as if by enchantmenty everything went on in quiet and 
order." 

The testimony of Mr Hall shows the immense civil 
advantages of the temperance movement. He had known 
the time, he has said, when he dared not go to a fair or any 
of the amusements peculiar to the country, knowing that 
drunkenness, disturbances, brutal assaults, and even murder 
were to be found there. Now, he said he could travel on 
any fair or market day without meeting a single drunken 
man. In the summer of 1840 he had travelled over the 
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country during three months, through towns and villages, 
high-ways, and bye-ways, and saw only six persons intox- 
icated. On Galway fair day he had travelled through 
Connemara, one of the wildest districts in all Ireland, and 
out of at least 20,000 persons he met returning &om the fair, 
not one exhibited any symptoms of intoxication I Previous 
to the commencement of the temperance movement, he says, 
'* 1900 out of the 20,000 would have been intoxicated," and 
consequently dangerous to encounter. 

The social condition of the Irish, though at present 
generally bad enough, has been vastly improved by the 
practice of temperance. In Limerick the principle has had 
great spread, and a gentleman from England having visited 
that city just before the potato blight, was surprised at the 
change that had occurred since a former visit, a period of 
seven years. He found them, he says, with "beds, bedding, 
and other furniture," whereas before, nothing but extreme 
want and wretchedness was to be seen. Another gentleman, 
(Mr. A. Booth, F.SA.) connected with the London press, 
having in 1843 attended a meeting of the literary institution 
in Cork, declared on his return, that " such was the extra- 
ordinary change he had witnessed in the manners of the 
people, compared with what he had formerly observed, that 
he voluntarily came forward to take the pledge on a public 
occasion. ''A gentleman from Ireland confessed to me," 
says a minister of the Established Church, " that although he 
had not joined our society, he was constrained to bear testi- 
mony to the wonderful effects of total abstinence in that 
wretched land. He testified that the public accounts, instead 
of being exaggerated, ziefar heloto the actual truths 

A remarkable circumstance, strikingly showing the- depen- 
dence of the social and civil state upon temperance, is the 
old Irish proverb—*^ If you wish for prosperity in Ireland, 
pray that God may send us a famine ; but if you wish for 
destruction, petition the legislature to legalize distillatum" 
In times of scarcity, both in England and Ireland, distilleries 
and breweries have been closed by law ; and the decrease of 
crime and general improvement of society following, has been 
wonderful. Dr. Colquhoun states that in the last century, the 
poor population of London had generally more food and com- 
forts during a time of scarcity when distillation was prohibi- 
ted, than before the " calamity^* happened. The means of 




the strength belonging to the next. This he actually wastes^ 
and when entering upon the journey of the following hour, 
experiences the loss of it; — making the case worse by again 
filling his veins with alcohol, and thus committing a robbery 
upon a thiid hour. 

Treatment like this no one would apply even to his horse ; 
for, if motives of humanity did not act as a sufficient restraint, 
the considerations of personal interest would. A man will 
find that if he constantly urge his beast to exertions beyond 
its natural powers, retribution will overtake him in a pecu- 
niary shape ; for the animal will be broken down in half his 
days. No one believes that a smack of the whip, like a feed 
of com, will strengthen his horse ; and yet between the 
goaded brute and the stimulated traveller there is the strictest 
analogy. The cruel stimulus of the unrelenting whip and 
spur causes the maddened horse to bound along the road at 
an impetuous speed — a speed he could by no possibility 
attain if not urged and goaded by his rider. It is apparent, 
then, that this kind of stimulus increases the horse's exertions, 
but who will contend that additional strefigth is beat into his 
frame by lashing and spurring ! No one certainly. Under 
this whip and spur excitement, the animal endeavors to 
expend all the force he can at one time, instead of economis- 
ing it by a reserve, the certain consequence of which, when 
persisted in, is, that he breaks down after faithfully making 
the last eSoTt his exhausted nerves and muscles are capable of. 

Now what is the difference between this treatment, 
and that which the alcohol-drinking traveller visits him- 
self with? Nothing at all. First he goads his stomach 
— lashes it, as it were, for like a " drop of brandy dropt into 
the eye," the effect of alcohol upon the delicate and sensi- 
tive lining membrane is, a determination of blood to the 
surface, as in inflammation, or precisely similar to the effect 
upon the skin following a smart application of the whip. 
Upon the circulating medium — the veins and arteries — alco- 
hol acts " like sulphuric acid on a tube of lead" — it bites, or 
spurs / while on the circulating blood itself, its propelling 
action is like that of the drifting hurricane. All these pro- 
perties of alcohol combined, abuse the traveller's physical 
system as much, in degree, as the barbarity of the unfeeling 
rider does that of his horse ; and like it he must suffer and 
break down in consequence. 
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The ancients seem to have been fully aware of the per- 
nicious consequences of stimulating the system to exertion^ 
for all competitors in the Olympic games, during the ten 
months they attended the gymnasium for training, were for- 
bidden the use of wine. St. Paul has reference to this when 
he says, "every man that atrivethfor the mastery is temperate 
in all things." MoUoy, the celebrated pedestrian, who com- 
pleted the task of walking one mile and a quarter during each 
of 1000 successive hours, afterwards stated that he went 
through the performance of it with ease, and attributed his 
success in a great measure to many previous months' absti- 
nence from alcoholic liquors. The person who defeated 
Captain Barclay in a match of 50 miles a day for fourteen 
successive days, on being afterwards questioned by Dr. 
Beaumont pf Bradford, concerning his diet, said: — ''Ah! 
there you come at the secret of my success. These men 
take beefsteaks and jpor^er, and brandy and water — I take 
my cup of tea, and pass on." 

The author of the " Oracle of Health" states a fact of his 
own experience, which shows plainly that travellers pay but 
to be mocked in the purchase of stimulating liquors. Being 
in the habit of travelling on foot between Cambridge and 
London, a distance of fifty miles, he made experiments on 
the comparative merits of malt liquor and milk as drinks on 
the road, and uniformly found that while he was fatigued 
after a journey during which he had drunk malt liquors, 
he could make similar exertions with much greater ease 
when he drank only milk. And well, indeed, he might, 
for while a gallon of the former contains but 8 oimces of 
solids, and that nothing but indigestible filth, combined with 
a pernicious exhausting stimulant, the same quantity of the 
latter contains from one pound and a half to two pounds of 
the most nutritious food, without any unnatural stimulant. 
Even old f skimmed J milk, when evaporated, leaves a resi- 
duum of one pound of dry solids, principally consisting of the 
^^flesh-forming principle" known as caseum or cheese. If 
travellers would expend on such a drink, a fourth of the 
money they pay for intoxicating liquors, they would at once 
dilute the blood, add nourishment to the frame and strength 
to the muscles, and thus get the help on the way which 
they seek. Even water, though it may not nourish, will cool 
the system, and fully serve the purpose of a drink in quench- 
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ing thirst ; while it is well known that all spirituous liquors 
taken for those purposes, after a momentary relief, render 
the heat and thirst greater than before. 

The following testimony will serve to illustrate the physical 
exertions that may be made by the practice of total absti- 
nence : — '* A few years ago I was called to make a geological 
survey of the State of Massachusetts, which required about 
5000 miles of travel, in an open wagon, at a rate not greater 
than from 20 to 30 miles per day ; and very severe bodily 
exertion in climbing mountains, and in breaking, trimming, 
and transporting more than five thousand rocks and minerals. 
I was usually employed from sun-rise till ten o'clock at night, 
with but little interruption. Yet during all my wanderings 
I drank not one drop of alcohol ; and I found myself more 
capable of exertion and fatigue than in former yean when I 
was in the use of stimulating drinks,^^* 

The subjoined ^^ Experime7its of a Postmxtn^ perse veringly 
carried out during a period of two years and four months, 
show very strikingly the comparative merits of Moderation 
and Total Abstinencp:, as they relate to the comfort and 
well-being of the traveller : — 

" In October, 1841, I began to carry letters for the Nant- 
wich postman (who was ill) in the country district. I was 
but 19 years of age, and slender bodied, but a quick walker. 
I walked 5040 miles in 7 months, or 28 weeks, over 30 
townships within the Nantwich delivery. The latter end of 
1841 was uncommonly wet, and I frequently got drenched 
twice a day. -I drank nothing but tea, milk, and oatmeal 
and water, yet I did not catch a single cold during all the 
season. This was the first experiment I made on the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence from ' strong drink ;' but I was not 
the less ' strong.' The trial began Oct. 5, 1841, and finished 
April 19, 1842 — six months. 

*^ The Nantwich postman having now got well, I had less 
work and walking to do. My friends persuaded me to try 
just ' a single glass' of ale a day, which I did for the next six 
months. Nevertheless, I felt even that small quantity to do 
me harm. I was sensibly weaker than when I abstained, 
though T had not such long rounds to go. At last I began 
to spit blood, when some of my ' friends' advised me to try 

♦ Rev. E. Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry ^ 4rc., Amhurst College, 
Massachusetts. 

G G 2 
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' ^^ in no way encouraging, 

. ^^ntrary, I gave up the ale a 

' 'ytfjits of milk daily. In a few 

/'.^ed, and I felt quite well again. 

V ^'iL/5' advised me to drink 



a glass of 

. ./' '^/followed their advice. In a few 

. ^y'^^^fised at again spitting bhod! Again, 

. Ct^'tthe ale and returned to milk, when in a 

• ■•^^Ifff the spitting of blood stopped.* After 

' /I- ^ ilk, instead of ale, for some months, and found 

'%//''^iatan I thought I would give ale yet another 

''^^Jjjdso, and the result convinced me of the difference 

Jk* tt^ ^;jiuLATiON awrf STRENGTH. I found that although 

• " f^^VfiMt or so \felt stronger, I was in reality not so ; for, 

^ few hours afterwards, I always felt a corresponding weak- 

^ and towards evening became quite languid and tired, 

^heTC^f as I recollected, when I drank oatmeal and water, I 

fgtb^t felt myself stronger towards evening. I was deter- 

, ujfned to ' let the third time pay for all ;' I therefore finally 

/ '•' / ^ve up the use of intoxicating liquors, and, on the 29th of 

' January, 1844, joined the Nantwich Temperance Society. 

'^ Some of my neighbors pulled a long face, and prophesied 
that in less than six months I should be in my grave. Of 
course I heeded not their mistaken notions, feeling convinced, 
from the preceding experiments, that I should be a stronger 
man without intoxicating drink, and I therefore stood to my 
pledge. I have now been a teetotaler above fourteen 
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* " I was from my childhood constitutionally prone to bleeding at the 
nose, and sometimes to an alarming dcf;rec. After the recovery of my 
health, I allowed myself the use, with much moderation, of the best bottled 
cider at dinner only ; [previous to this lie had abandoned the use of wine 
and every other alcoholic liquor except cider.] After abstaining from it for 
a few weeks, on a long journey (because cider of a good quality could not 
be obtained at the taverns), my nose-bleeding ceased, and with it, the 
vertigoes and confused and uncomfortable feelings of the head and nerves, 
by which I had frequently iK'en troubled. Thinking that cider might have 
been concerned in causing these effects, I have never returned to its use ; 
and for nearly three years since I omitted cider, I have had no serious 
recurrence of these affections. In two other cases within my knowledge, 
nose-bleeding has ceasfd with the omission of cider. In one of these the 
bleeding was excessive and dangerous. The individual last referred to, is 
a very athletic man, of full habit and sanguine temperament." — B. Silliman, 
Professor of Chemistry, l*harmacy. Mineralogy, and Geology, Yale College, 
Connecticut. 
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^HS, and what is the result ? I feel better able to bear 
i; can go through my work with much more ease, 

jcing about 150 miles a week ; and, in fact, since I have 
oeen a teetotaler, I do not know what it is to be tired. I am, 
consequently, not tired of teetotalism ; but, on the contrary, 
so convinced of the evils of strong drink, that I would not for 
£5 drink a single glass of it again. 

'^ Having been a swift walker from a boy, I take pleasure 
in walking against time. The following is an account of 
some of my pedestrian performances on teetotal principles. 
(I reckoned the time by a good lever watch.) 
June 21, 1844. — Walked 5 miles per hour, carrying 100 lbs. 

weight 
June 24. — 35 miles in 6 hours, [almost 6 miles per hour!\ 
June 25. — 40 miles in 7 hours 31 minutes. 
July 4. — ^Again walked 5 miles per hour, carrying 100 lbs. 

weight. 
Nov, 17. — From Coppenhall to Nantwich, 5 miles in 43 

minutes. 
Dec, 14. — 6 miles in less than an hour, carrying 35 lbs. wt, 
Dec, 18. — 30 miles in 5 hours, [6 miles per hour,] 
Jan 13, 1845. — 20 miles in 3 hours 15 minutes. 
Jafi 29. — From Manchester Street, Crewe, to post office, 

Nantwich, 5 miles, in 42 minutes, [upwards of 7 miles per 

hour.] 

'* These are only extracts from my memoranda. During 
the 14 months I have been a teetotaler, I have walked 10,107 
miles, at the average rate of Jive miles per hour, and, during 
that time, have carried 10,000 lbs. weight in parcels, news- 
papers, and so forth. I earnestly recommend every traveller 
to shun intoxicating drink, as evidently injurious or poisonous. 
Since I became a teetotaler I have enjoyed better health than 
ever I did before. A teetotaler, with God's blessing, I ever 

intend to remain. 

Thomas Sutton, 

Crewe Postman^ Nantwich, Cheshire^* 

Clergymen, and public speakers generally, entertain the 
notion that alcoholic liquors are necessary for them. In the 
cupboard of the vestry, a small store of wine or brandy and 
water is usually kept for the use of the minister, in order to 
stimulate him while going through the services of the sabbath : 

* Manx. Truth Seeker, toI. i. p. 106. 
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a glass on putting on the surplice, and another the gown — 
the one to enable him to read, and the other to preach. 
What a subject for the reflection of the congregation, did it 
but occur to them, that their minister had been sucking in 
the inspirations of the wine-bottle ! To show that the object 
sought — increased ability for speaking — ^is not attained by 
this practice, we will cite the experience of a few who have 
tried both it and total abstinence : — 

"The perusal of the tract entitled ^Testimonies to the 
safety and advantage of the change from moderate drinking 
to total abstinence,^ induced me, in January, 1840, to try the 
experiment. I have, with the most undeviating strictness, 
adhered to my determination, and although I have completed 
my sixtieth year, and have had all my life to contend with a 
very languid circulation, I can bear my testimony in addition 
to that of many others recorded in the tract, that I find the 
services of the Lord's day produce less feeling of exhamtion, 
I have also found a long journey attended with less feeling of 
fatigue." — Rev. T, Craig, Booking, 

"I have for years, and all seasons, preached uniformly 
three, frequently ybwr, sermons on the sabbath, and several 
others during the week; besides making more than one 
thousand pastoral visits annually, and attending to much 
other labour, bodily and mental ; and believe that upon my 
water-drinking, regular diet, and early rising system, with the 
divine blessing, I may hope to be young, vigorous, and 
healthy, for many years yet to come." — Rev. Orin Fowler, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 

" It is nearly three years since I first received the tempe- 
rance pledge (having previously acted upon the principle 
some months, by way of trial,) and after that lapse of time I 
do honestly aflirm, that I have found the self-denying practice 
to be of great advantage to me. I can walk with more ease, 
read, I think, with more satisfaction, and preach with less 
fatigue than formerly; especially I do not feel, after the 
laborious services of the sabbath, that weariness and listless - 
ness in my system on the Monday, which I constantly felt 
when I occasionally partook of intoxicating drinks." — Rev. 
T. Waterhouse, Huddersfield. 

" My general health has been improved since I have taken 
no other beverage than water, milk, cofiee, and tea. I have 
been capable of making greater and more continued 
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EFFORTS as to studies, public duties, &c., without that exhaus- 
tton and debility which formerly followed those duties. How- 
ever less irritable, perhaps, than some constitutions, and 
generally cheerful through christian hope, 1 have been rather 
more than less cheerful and prompt to duty, and I regard the 
effect on my feelings to be beneficial." — Hev. Dr. W. Marsh, 
Leamington. 

" Never at 77 did man enjoy so good health and spirits at 
that age, as I do at this moment ; and all this I attribute to 
aqua pura, and to aqua pura alone. Thank God, from my 
youth up, I have been a temperance man ; but thought, as 
thousands do, that ale and wine were necessary for labor and 
toil, and so toot them. TTien, when I rose on the Monday 
morning, weariness was my companion, with restless nights. 
Now, after three services on the Lord's day, I rest well, rise 
refreshed, and am cheerful all the day. Sadly, sadly mis- 
taken have we all been on the necessity of stimulating 
drinks ! How singular it is that man is the only animal that 
seeks them ; and hence man by them lives not out half his 
days, and that half by their use rendered miserable." — Itev* 
Michael CasUeden, Wbbum. 

Few ministers, perhaps, work as hard for the, cause of 
religion, as political reformers sometimes do for the attain- 
ment of a darling object; and yet the most laborious work in 
that field has been performed with advantage upon the total 
abstinence principle. Mr. R. R. R. Moore, the indefatigable 
advocate of free-trade, at a temperance meeting, made the 
following statement of his vocal exertions : — " I have been 
told that some men cannot speak if they do not take a little 
wine — ministers cannot preach without it. / have spoken 
every night for thirteen weeks \or 178 nights\ together, and 
never been knocked up / but I always observe that men are 
soon done up who take strong drinks.*^ The drink of the 
chief among orators, Demosthenes, was only water, and we 
may rest assured that had wine been capable of adding to his 
exertions, he would have given it the preference, since the 
great ambition of his life was to excel in oratory. 

The labors of temperance advocates, we are convinced, 
could not be gone through by any brandy ajid-watei sucking 
spouter, who must inevitably sink under them. Instance the 
exertions, previously referred to, of the Rev. R. G. Mason, 
who in a period of nine months, or 273 successive days. 
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delivered 327 lectures and sermons^ and walked one thousand 
five hundred miles I Tate again the case of that philan- 
thropic patriot, Henry Vincent, whose movements have been 
compared to electricity, and of whom it has been said that 
" one would think he discoursed as he ran^^ During 1846 
he travelled between 7000 and 8000 miles, and addressed 
about 300 crowded meetings, on the subjects of ** peace, 
charity, temperance, independence, and industry." Only a 
night or two ago, we heard another agent, Mr. B. Glover, 
declare that he had not had occasion to expend one shilling 
on medicine during the last two years, though in that time 
he had travelled, both by night and day, over 9000 miles, 
in hot weather and cold, fair and foul; and must have 
lectured to upwards of 600 meetings, for the space of two 
hours each. 

These, and many others, have regularly gone through such 
perfornmnces for years, impelled to the utmost exertions by 
a zeal rarely equalled in the advocacy of any other cause. 

Thus, then, considering the use of alcoholic liquors in 
relation to the capability for physical exertion, it seems to us 
that common sense cannot do less than convict public opinion 
of a &-bel; for while it maintains that these liquors are 
necessary to enable the working-man, the traveller, and the 
speaker, to go through the exertions of their various occupa- 
tions, science and experience demonstrate the very opposite — 
that they are not only unnecessary^ but that instead of sup- 
porting, they have enfeebled alike the laborer, pedestrian, 
and orator ; while abstinence has been attended by the most 
decided physical benefits. Our readers compose the jury — let 
them record their verdict in the pledge-book of the tempe- 
rance society, and they will act consistently. 

Public opinion again presents an obstacle to the progress 
of the temperance movement, in the fallacy that intoxicating 
liquors are necessary for the prevention of physical injuries 
from exposure to Cold. A traveller once informed us, with 
an air of superlative confidence, that he would very soon be 
in his grave if he abstained altogether ; for he frequently got 
wet to the skin, and must certainly take cold if he had not 
recourse to alcoholic liquor to increase the circulation. This 
man's opinion is an exact copy of that which generally pre- 
vails among wow-teetotalers ; but the experience of thousands, 
tens of thousands, millions — who have practised total absti- 
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nence— people who liave tested the question on both sides — 
proves this notion to be erroneous^ and exceedingly opposed 
to the comfort^ health, and endurance of the individual enter- 
taining and practising it, as the following hct demon- 
strates : — 

A number of men being several years ago employed in 
making drains and sewers in the town of Bury, Lancashire, 
were exposed to severe drenchings from a continual and 
heavy shower of water from the earth above. Five of the 
laborers were teetotalers ; and at first had to endure much 
from the sco& and ridicule cast upon them by their fellow- 
laborers. Finding, however, that the teetotalers were not to 
be browbeaten, nor bantered out of their principle, the 
drinkers at length desisted from the attempt with the signifi- 
cant expression — '^ You^ll soon see your folly." In a little 
time, however, a number of the drinkers fell ill ; and though 
the teetotalers had occasion to work " double time*^ to make 
up for the loss of hands by sickness, and consequently 
endured " double" wet and cold, not one suffered in health 
therefrom, but remained strong and well. Of the drinkers 
one died; and another only recovered with extreme difficulty. 
Both drinkers and teetotalers took the same precautions of 
changing their clothes, drying themselyes, &c., immediately 
after their work. So powerful was the effect of this unex- 
pected issue of the experiment upon those who had at first 
ridiculed total abstinence, that they expressed their readiness 
to act upon the principle themselves* 

This fact accords with, and confirms, the statement in a 
previous chapter, that drinking brings on disease by incapa- 
citating the frame to withstand the effects of wet and damp 
through the over-excitement and consequent exhaustion that 
it produces in the system. 

On the same principle it is that (contrary to general 
opinion) observation and experience prove abstinence to be 
advantageous during exposure to frosts and sharp cutting 
winds — times and conditions when, if strong drink had any 
virtue at all as a preservative against the effects of incle- 
mency, it would be most felt. Facts, however, show truth, 
on this question also, to be on the side of total abstinence. 
The celebrated William Cobbett, 27 years ago, stated his 
personal experience on this subject as follows : — 

♦ Vide Popular Oljectiona — a Lecture, by Rev. Franklin Howarth. 
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It is said, as an excuse for the use of spirits, that they 
keep out the cold. Let a man once persuade himself of that, 
and he will soon find that they keep off the heat ! That they 
drive out the heat is very certain ; for in the northern parts 
of America, where the cold is so great that people are fre- 
quently frost-bitten, and are compelled to hare their feet or 
hands cut off, it is a caution always given to those who are 
likely to be exposed to the severity of the weather, not to 
drink any spirits before they go out And, though I have 
known many persons frozen to death, and a great many more 
to have their limbs cut off, I hardly recollect a single 
instance in which the suffering party had not taken spirituous 
liquors, on his way or before he went out. Spirits are very 
cheap in those countries. A bottle of rum for sixpence ! Of 
course, thoughtless men will use them. I have a hundred 
times gone out shooting or hunting upon the snow along 
with others, each of whom took a canteen of rum, while I 
took none. I used to suck the snow, which they told me 
would give me the pleurysie ; but I found that / never had 
the pleurysie, and that many of them had. And as to ability 
to travel and bear the cold, though many of my companions 
were much stronger and more active than myself, I always 
found that, at the end of the day, I was the freshest, and by 
far the most cheerful of them all."* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie of the 13th regiment, while at 
Cabul, in an address to his men on their great inefficiency 
compared with the Native troops, observed : — '^ These In- 
dians, bom in a tropical climate, never before saw nor felt 
snow or ice; whereas the British soldier may be said to be at 
home, with every advantage on his side ; and tet thet are 
HEALTHY, and you are weak and sickly ! Ask yourselves 
the cause of so wonderful a difference, and you must be con- 
scious the only answer is that, you are an intemperate, and 
the Indians a temperate, [t^a^^-drinking] people.*'t 

Barron Larrey states that during Napoleon's retreat from 
Moscow, '' those soldiers who indulged in the use of brandy 
sunk under the effects of cold almost in battalions ; but their 
fate was not shared by those of their comrades who abstained 
from its use." 

♦ Published in the Winter of 1819-20, in the Political Register^ toI. 
XXXV. No. 20. 

t QateTiead Observer — Newspaper. 
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On shipboard^ grog is commonly served out to the watch 
at stated times ; but it has ever been found by those who 
observe the effects of the practice^ that instead of supporting 
the men during exposure to cold, it has greatly enfeebled 
them. The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, who had 21 years' experience 
in the whale fishery, observed to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Drunkenness: "I did not use ardent spirits 
myself; and / was better y I conceive, without them." 
'* Then you conceive it to be a fallacious opinion," said the 
Committee, *' that spirits are necessary in cold climates ?" 
^* Certainly y^ he replied, ^^ihey are decidedly injurious /^ and 
added — '^the first effect upon persons not previously fatigued 
or exhausted, is to act as a strong stimulant, and to produce a 
temporary excitement and capability of strong exertion ; but 
after frequent repetitions, I have constantly found that the 
effect is stupifying — that the men who have been frequently 
assisted by this stimulus, have been the first who were rendered 
incapable of duty. They became perfectly stupid, skulked 
into different parts of the ship to get out of the way, and 
were generally found asleep." " I never knew a sailor in 
my life," says the author of Ttoo Years before the Mast, 
"who would not prefer a pint of hot coffee or chocolate on a 
cold night, to all the rum afloat. They all say that it warms 
them only for a time." 

Among others that have given similar testimonies, rank 
Captains Ross and Parry, the eminent explorers of the 
Arctic regions. The former states, that *'the immediate 
stimulus (from drinking) gives a temporary courage; and 
this effect is mistaken for an infusion of new strength ; but 
the slightest attention will show how exactly reverse is the 
result." 

Attempts that have been made to winter in Arctic regions 
have been frequently frustrated by the debilitating effects of 
alcohol. Thus, " in 1619, the crew of a Danish ship of 60 
men, well supplied with provisions and ardent spirits, 
attempted to pass the winter at Hudson's Bay; but 58 of 
them (being all but two) died before the spring. An English 
crew of 22 men, however, destitute of ardent spirits, and 
obliged to be almost constantly exposed to the cold, wintered 
in the same bay; and only two of them died. Eight English- 
men did the same, in like circumstances, and all returned to 
England ; and four Russians, left without spirit or provisions. 
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in Spitzbergen, lived \here six years , and afterwards returned 
home."* 

If anything at all were wanting to establish the position 
that abstinence is advantageous^ and drinking injurious under 
exposure to cold^ the following remarkable case most fully 
supplies the deficiency : — "A brig from Russia, laden with 
iron, ran aground upon a sand bank near Newport island, 
North America. The master was desirous to unload and get 
her off; the weather, however, was extremely cold, and none 
could be found to undertake the task, as the vessel was at a 
distance from the shore, covered with ice, and exposed to the 
full effect of the wind and cold. An individual, a packet 
master of Newport, who abstained from the use of spirituous 
liquors, at length engaged to unload the brig, and procure 
his men to do the work. Six men were employed in the 
hold, which (the vessel being bilged) was full of water. 
They began the work with the free but temperate use of 
ardent spirit, supposing they would need it then, if ever. 
But, after two hours* labor, they all gave out, chilled through. 

After having refreshed and warmed themselves, they pro- 
ceeded to make a second attempt, but at this time used cider 
only during the day. • After this experiment, they succeeded 
better, but still suffered much from the effects of cold. On 
the second day, the men consented to follow the directions of 
their employer, and drank nothing but milk porridge, made 
rich, and taken as hot as the stomach would bear it. Although 
the weather was equally as severe as before, they were, after 
this change in their diet, enabled to continue their work from 
four to seven hours at a time, and then came up from it not at 
all chilled. With this simple beverage handed round every 
half hour, they continued their work from day to day, with 
not one drop of intoxicating liquor, until the iron was all 
handed out and brought on shore. Not one of them had a 
finger frozen^-f 

* Drs. Mussey and Lindsly's "Prize Essays on the Physiological 
Influence of Alcohol." — Vide Truth Seeker Magazine, vol. ii. p. 390. 



«; 



t Extracted from Bacchus, p. 375, Ed. 1839. 
'A sea captain of Boston informed me," says Dr. Mussey, ** that on a 
memorable cold Friday, in the year 1816, he was on the homeward passage, 
off our coast, not far from the latitude of Boston. Much ice made upon the 
ship ; and every person on board was more or less frozen, excepting two 
individuals— ^Ae only two who drank no spirit.** — ^Truth Seeker Magazine, 
vol. ii. p. 390. 
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Numerous vessels sail now from^ perhaps^ all the ports of 
Europe and America^ without one drop of intoxicating 
liquor^ for other than medical purposes. Whaling vessels^ to 
both the North and South seas, sail on the temperance prin- 
ciple as commonly, and indeed more so, than any other class; 
and the increase in the comfort, health, and efficiency of the 
crews has been frequendy attested.* 

Again, general opinion is at fault with respect to the 
necessity for intoxicating liquors in cases where great physi- 
cal exertions are called for, while subject to uncommon 
degrees of Heat. Persons working in gas, glass, and smelt- 
works, iron-foundries, &c., in which furnaces are constantly 
burning with a vehement heat, seem to think that their very 
lives are dependant on the immense quantities of beer which 
they drink — an idea being intimately associated with the 
''strong" quality of the liquor, that it is pre-eminently fitted 
to repair the weakness occasioned by their excessive per- 
spiration. That beer, however, cannot strengthen the frame 
has been already demonstrated; and all that the furnace-man 
requires diflFerent to the water-man or mud-lark, is an 
increased measure, of cooling diluents, to supply the great 
demand upon the moisture of his system. For this purpose, 
however, all intoxicating liquors are unsuitable, just in pro- 
portion to the amount of spirit they contain, by which the 
heat of the body is made greater, the waste of its humors 
consequently increased, and thirst thus kept up. It is natural, 
therefore, that abstinence should be followed by the most 
decided advantages; and, accordingly, the practice of teeto- 
talism, in establishments of the character mentioned, has 
satisfactorily proved that under heat, as under cold, intoxi- 
cating liquors are wwnecessary and injurious. 

" In Belfast," says the Rev. W. Cook, '* we have some 
persons united with us who follow the iron-foundery business. 



• Vide Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 378-9. — The foUow- 
ing letter originally appeared in a temperance periodical published in the 
Sandwich Islands : — *'A11 hands on board the Hamburgh brig, Julia, [South 
Sea whaler] shipped under the condition that, whosoever should be seen 
intoxicated, whether on board or on shore, should lose his wages. No 
spirit rations were given out ; but instead, coffee twice, and tea once, a day. 
In cold weather, the crew received at night, ginger-tea, prepared for every 
watch twice. — Captain Fenhallow remarked, that he never had seen a 
stronger and healthier crew on board of any vessel of her size.'^— ^a/. Temp. 
Chron, and Recorder^ No. 5, p. 100. 
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and who^ of course^ have to labor exceedingly hard, and to 
be exposed to sudden changes from heat to cold. Sometime 
ago there was a trial made, I think, for a wager, between 
several men following this employment, some being teeto- 
talers, and others in the habit of taking beer ; the teetotalers 
were able to work harder and with far less fatigue than the 
others, and the advantage was clearly declared on their side.* 

At a temperance demonstration at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a 
*'crown glass maker," who had been a teetotaler during 
twelve years, stated that when he adopted the principle it was 
considered a very dangerous thing to the health of a person 
of his occupation. He, however, determined to try it ; and 
*' at the end of the first month weighed himself, thinking he 
should be lighter/ but, to his great astonishment, he was 
FIVE POUNDS HEAVIER." On the same occasion, another 
glass-blower — a bottle maker — stated that "he had seen 
men, who were in the habit of drinking at their work, run 
away and leave it, while those who took water could remain 
at their posts till their work was finished.^f 

In the London Gas Works, at Vauxhall, it is stated that 
not less than fifty teetotalers are employed in the diflFerent 
departments, some of them working, at times, in the very 
next state to entire nudity, before large furnaces. 

During the great heat of the summer of 1846, some of the 
men working at the iron furnaces of George Fumstone, Esq., 
in Staffordshire, were compelled to leave off in the middle of 
the day: the teetotalers maintained their ground in the 
hottest part of the day throughout the whole of the summer. 

In the Report on the Sanitory Condition of the Laboring 
Population of Great Britain, the following striking testimony 
occurs in the evidence of Mr. W. Fairbairn : — 

"Are you aware that it is a prevalent opinion that strong 
drink is necessary as a stimulus for the performance of labor ?" 
— "I am aware that that was a prevalent opinion amongst 
employers of labor, but it is now very generally abandoned ; 
there are nevertheless some foundries in which there is 
drinking throughout the works all day long. It .is observable, 
however, of the men employed as workmen, that they do not 
work so well ; their perceptions are clouded, and they are 

♦ Idolatry of Britain, p. 54. 

t Vide Speeches of Working Men at their temperance demonstration, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, pp. 9—11. 
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stupified and heavy. I have provided water for the use of 
the men in every department of the works. In summer the 
men engaged in the strongest work^ such as the strikers to 
the heavy forges, drink water very copiously. In general the 
men who drink water are really more active, and do more 
work, and are more healthy than the workmen who drink 
fermerded liquors!^ 

In the Hay and Harvest field, it was, a few years ago, 
almost universally believed that ale, porter, cider, or whisky, 
was perfectly indispensable to the laborer; and the same 
opinion is still very general ; indeed, a Derbyshire farmer, 
who a year or two since having adopted the principle, had 
declared his determination not to serve out beer during 
harvest, was hardly able by any means to get men upon his 
land, though he, of course, was willing to add the price of the 
beer to their wages. Having, however, at length succeeded, 
he prepared for them a really '* stout " drink, of milk and 
eggs \ and the greater ease and comfort, in every respect, 
with which the men went through their work, was so open to 
general observation, that the following year laborers pre- 
sented themselves to him in greater numbers than he 
required. 

In the counties of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, the 

* Dr. Beddoes, an eminent physician, and ardent advocate of the 
total abstinence principle — living in Bristol about 1800— once went into the 
ro^ral dock-yard at Portamouth, vrhere the men employed in forging ship 
anchors were exposed to great alternations of heat and cold, subject to the 
greatest muscular exertion, and in a constant state of perspiration and 
excitement, and who under the prevalent delusion that strong drink was 
absolutely necessary, were allowed a free use of it. He selected a dozen of 
these anchorsmiths, and proposed that six of them should drink only water 
for one week, and the others take the usual allowance of beer. The men 
looked at the Doctor in amazement, at his strange, and to them unnatural, 
proposal, and replied, *< Why^ you want to kill ua ! Do you think that we 
can do such work as ours, and drink water only f You must mean to kill 
us!" " No," said Dr. Beddoes, *' I have no such desire or design. I am a 
physician, and virill carefully watch the process, so that no injury shaU 
ensue to you. I will put down £50. Try water for one week ; if you suc- 
ceed, the £50 is yours ; if not, I shaU put it back into my own pocket." 
The men were thus induced to try the experiment. On the first day the 
two sets of men were very much alike ; the second day the water-drinkers 
complained less of fatigue than the others ; the third day the advantage 
was obviously in favor of the teetotalers ; the fourth and fifth days it 
became still more so ; and on the Saturday night the water-drinkers 
declared that they never feU so fresh in their Uves, as they had felt through 
that week. 
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practice of paying men the price of the beer, and providing 
them with innocent drinks, is pursued to a very great extent. 
In Cornwall alone, it is said, that the produce of 84,000, 
acres was gathered in on total abstinence principles in the 
summer of 1846. It is generally acknowledged by the 
laborers, that they are less fatigued by their work than when 
in the receipt of beer rations; and the farmers agree that 
more and hetter work is performed. On a farm in Derbyshire, 
where teetotal harvesters were working along with drinkers, 
the latter were known, during the great heat of 1846, to 
throw down their ale, and actually beg water from the total 
abstainers ! its refreshing virtue being so manifest. A 
farmer in Somersetshire states, that formerly his laborers 
were so exhausted by the drinking of cider and labor com- 
bined, as to be frequently found asleep behind a hedge about 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon \ but, after becoming 
teetotalers, he never knew or heard of such an occurrence. 

'*0n two farms, in the parish of Egloshayle, where there 
were no teetotalers,** says a Cornish farmer, " the men were 
obliged to cease from work in the heat of the day, during the 
very hot days of the harvest, and lie doum under the hedge. 
In the adjoining farm, which is conducted on teetotal prin- 
ciples, not a single man was delayed for a moment in his 
work. In the next farm, where there were both beer- 
drinkers and teetotalers, the beer-drinkers yfeie failing, when 
some coffee was brought to them, and they rallied, and next 
day they asked for coffee. One of the laborers told me 
that, fond as he was of beer, he was satisfied that if it had 
not been for the coffee, he could not have gone on with his 
work." — Bristol Temp. Tracts, No. 10. 

Another gentleman, writing from Essex, in 1846, states : 
— "J. Homer, Esq., of Howe, near Halstead, has had his 
harvest got in solely by teetotalers. They were supplied with 
coffee instead of ale ; and each man received^t?^ shillings per 
week extra wages. I have had conversations with some of 
them, and they are unanimous in their testimony to the bene- 
ficial effects of the abstinence system. They say — * We can 
endure the heat better ; and we are less fatigtted vnth our 
labor than when we drank ale^ One man, who has been a 
teetotaler 7 years, and is fifty-seven years of age, challenged 
any beer-drinker in Halstead to a day's work in the harvest 
field, for a sovereign ; but could not meet with a competitor. 
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He says he feels ten years younger in constitution since he 
gare up the use of strong drink, and that he can do more 
work with less exhaustion than he could ten years ago." 

Again, a respectable farmer in Bedfordshire writes : — 
'^ Being anxious to give the teetotal system a fair trial, in 
competition with the custom of drinking strong drink in 
order to enable men to do hard work in the harvest field, I 
acted upon the plan of having half of my men teetotalers^ 
and half of them ale drinkers, during tvi^o successive harvests ; 
and I am so satisfied with the superiority of the teetotal system, 
that I have this harvest had the whole of my men teeto- 
talers, and not a drop of intoxicating or even stimulating 
liquor of any sort (excepting tea and coffee) was drunk by 
any person working on my farm. The teetotalers who have 
harvested with me these last four harvests, were different 
men, and not the same each harvest ; — this shows that it is 
not two or three particular men who have been able to get 
through the labor of the harvest without ale, but in each of 
the four harvests, men of different strength and constitution 
have performed their labor, according to their own account, 
with much more ease and comfort to themselves than they 
had done at harvests before, when they drank ale."* 

Again: — "At the Bodmin harvest supper, it was stated 
that a single teetotaler, while working in a field with beer 
drinkers, was scoffed and jeered at by them, and they were 
determined to run down the poor teetotaler ; and in order 
to prove the injurious effects of teetotalism, they would weigh 
him, to ascertain how much he would waste during the 
harvest. They did so, and some of the other men were 
weighed also. At the end of the harvest it was found that 
the teetotaler had gained in weight, [arising from the 
superior food the farmer provides for that season] while the 
beer drinkers had lost in weight. The next year, several 
farmers in that parish (St. Tudy), weighed their men, tee- 
totalers and beer-drinkers, and the result was that in all cases 
the teetotalers had gained in weight, and the beer drinkers 
had either lost or only kept their own. This last harvest the 
same result followed a similar experiment, and one of the 
men stated that he had gained ten pounds during the harvest, 
'and there is my master who can prove it.' "f 

♦ Permanent Temperance Documents, p. 68. 
t Bristol Temperance Tracts, No. 10. The following experiment 
H H 
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The experience of teetotalers in India and other tropical 
climes^ coincides with that of teetotalers subject to excessive 
heat at home. The Rev. T. Brotherton, B. A., missionary 
in the Tanjore district, testifies to the superiority of teeto- 
talism as follows : — ** My duty as a missionary calls me 
continually to villages scattered over a space of more than 80 
miles by 60, and I am obliged to change the water I drink, 
perhaps, every day ; and yet I have not found the slightest 
inconvenience from this course. One day I have well, 
another tank, another river water. I can safely affirm that, 
since I have been a teetotaler ^ I have not knoton what it is to 
he sick. Before y I had constant head-ache ^ giddiness ^ fulness 
of habit f and rushing of blood to the head. When I travel, I 
have no occasion to burthen myself with bottles, as before ; 
now every well supplies me, and them that are with me, with 
a wholesome and cooling beverage. I bless God that ever I 
became a teetotaler, and look upon that day as a great and 
important crisis in my life."* 

The Rev. C. Campbell, of Mysore, remarks : — ** My own 
experience has added to the strength of former convictions, 
that wine, beer, &c., are by no means necessary to any person 
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shows that teetotalism is no less to be preferred for its pecuniary than 
for its physical advantages ; and may serve to illustrate the immense loss 
of labor resulting from the drinking system — one-sixth of the whole: — 

" At Halse, a village a few miles from Taunton, a teetotal society has 
for some time existed. Being an agricultural locality, considerable opposi- 
tion has been manifested towards the principles of the society; and to 
enable himself to become fully convinced in his own mind, and if possible 
to satisfy others, John Hancock, Esq. who is himself an extensive maltster, 
offered during the past summer to employ eighteen men on his estate, to 
reap ; nine of whom were to be selected from among the teetotalers, and 
nine friends of the " cup." The men were to reap nine days, and each 
party to be paid 7s. 6d. per acre for the quantity of work done. The day 
was fixed and operations^ commenced, the teetotalers satisfying their thirst 
with teetotal beverages, and the anti-teetotalers indulging in their accus- 
tomed drinks. At the end of the specified time it was found that the 
teetotalers had reaped 85 acres, 3 roods, 35 poles ; whilst the extent of land 
reaped by their opponents amounted only to 70 acres, 33 poles. The anti- 
teetotalers drank during that time 162 gallons of ale and cider, amounting, 
at 7d. per gallon, to £4. 14s. 6d., leaving £21. 12s. 3d. to be received by 
them for their labour. The cost of the teetotalers' drink was IBs. ! they 
having to receive £31. 7s.; or £9. 14s. 9d. more than the others. It is as 
well to state, that the teetotalers possessed no undue advantages over their 
opponents, either from better ground or otherwise." — Somerset County 
Gazette, Nov, 4, 1844. 

* National Temperance Chronicle, No. 25, p. 10. 
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in the enjoyment of health, whatever may be the nature of 
his constitution ; but that they are injurious in exact propor- 
tion to the extent to which they arc used." 

H. Marshall, Esq., deputy inspector of the army hospitals 
of India, states : — " So far from being calculated to assist the 
human body in enduring fatigue, I have myself marched on 
foot with troops in actual service, in a tropical climate, with- 
out any other beverage than water, and occasionally a cup of 
coffee. I have always found that the strongest liquors are 
the most enervating, and this in whatever quantity they are 
consumed.^* "Rum," says Dr. Bell, **when used either 
moderately or in excessive quantities in the West Indies, 
altoays diminishes the strength of the body." 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham has said that : — " He travelled from 
Diarbekir to Bagdad, a distance of 800 miles, in ten days, 
being 80 miles a day, successively. The thermometer was 
118 at break of day, and in the afternoon 125 in the shade. 
He performed this journey on bread, melons, grapes, and 
other fruits, and water. Had he taken spirits, he must 
certainly have died. During these travels, he often could 
not, for a length of time, have procured intoxicating liquors, 
if he had wanted them." 

The Rev. Dr. Philip, writing from the Cape of Good 
Hope, affirms: — ^^\ have realized in my own experience 
that the use of intoxicating liquors is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely prejudidd^^ 

Sir F. Head attests of the inhabitants ot the great Pampas^ 
South America, that '' their constant food is beef and water ;^^ 
and that under such regimen they will gallop over their vast 
prairies, and under a scorching sun, for many days in succes- 
sion. He says of himself, that he was sinking under the 
fatigue of travelling in their country, till he adopted their 
food and drink ; after which he was able to keep up with 
them, and tire out many horses under him in a short time. 

Dr. James Johnson, after an experience of 20 years in the 
tropics, observes : — " Common sense alone would point out 
the propriety of avoiding heating and stimulating drinks." 
The *' American Hippocrates," Dr. Rush, very properly 
remarks : — " Spirituous liquors add an internal fire to tlie* 
external heat of the sun."* 

A military witness stated in evidence to the Parliamentary 

♦ National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 4, p, 75, 
HH 2 
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Committee on Drunkenness, that the Native soldiers in the 
East India Company's service — Hindoos and Mahomedans — 
proved themselves not only superior to the British in disci- 
pline, but were capable of performing severer marches, and 
executing operations to which the English soldier was quite 
incompetent. This he accounted for by the latter drinking 
alcoholic liquors, and the former only water. " I know from 
experience," he added, " that in all climates those soldiers 
were most effective who never tasted spirits.* This statement 
is fully confirmed by the experience of those soldiers who 
have now formally adopted total abstinence ; of whom there 
were, in 1845, not less than 307 in the society of her 
Majesty's 84th regiment, 350 in that of the 10th, and 892 in 
the society of the 25th, all stationed in India. 

The following is the testimony of G. T. Whitaker, color 
sergeant of the 10th regiment, after a fair trial of the princi- 
ple : — *' After marching about 900 miles, I would offer a few 
remarks on the effects of total abstinence during that period ; 
trusting that (as trial is said to be the best criterion) they 
may have the effect of doing away with the impression, that 
ardent spirits are necessary, or in any way useful on the 
march. When we started from Fort William, that opinion 
was very prevalent in our corps, so much so, indeed, that a 
great many who had long been teetotalers fell away. The 
consequence was fatal in some instances. But, they soon 
found by their own experience, as well as that of the few who 
were steadfast, that ardent liquor was of no assistance to 
them ; on the contrary, its deleterious effects were quite 
obvious, and acknowledged by all. They were capable 
OF more exertion, more energy, and of enduring 
MORE bodily fatigue without the aid of any stimidating 
drug. Our canteen was converted into a coffee-shop, and 
drunkenness was of rare occurrence. We marched into 
Meerut with Three Hundred and Fifty practical tee- 
totalers. We had, out of 900 men, only 23 in the hospital, 
and with less than half the compliment of doolies allowed for 

the regiment.^'t 

Thus we see that under exposure to neither Cold nor 
Heat can the use of intoxicating liquor be indulged without 
injury, nor total abstinence be practised without benefit. 

♦ Vide Evidence of Captain H. Davies— Pari. Report, p. 180. 
t National Temperance Chronicle, No. 25, p. 10. 
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There is yot, however, one other phase of the drinking 
system, under which it is thought that alcoholic stimulus may 
be of service and teetotalism injurious, namely, sudden transi- 
tion from hot climes to cold. To some tippling philosophers 
this notion, perhaps, may have a degree of plausibility about 
it ; but here, again, the system of total abstinence will be 
borne out by Fact and Observation. 

No class of men, whatever, are subject to such sudden and 
great changes of temperature as glass-blowers, gas-stokers, 
puddlers, &c., men who stand at the mouths of raging 
furnaces, working over molten metals, glowing with heat, till, 
betimes, the perspiration actually runs down the body in a 
stream, and forms a lake at their feet. Yet, the concurrent 
testimony of these men, who plunge from such a heat into 
an ocean of frosty air, is, that total abstinence is best suited 
to their case. In parts of North America the summers are 
exceedingly hot and the winters cold, and the change re- 
markably sudden ; yet there, extensive farms are cultivated 
without one drop of alcoholic liquor; and six or seven 
millions of people attest that they are more uniformly healthy 
under the practice of entire abstinence. The same also is the 
testimony given in Northern Europe, where the inhabitants, 
at times, retiring to their beds on a genial summer or 
autumnal night, rise in the morning and are chilled at 
beholding the bleak garb of winter spread over the face of 
nature. In the changing clime of Britain, we occasionally 
experience all the seasons of the year within the space of a 
few hours. In the compass of a day we are warmed and 
heated by a summer and autumnal sun, pinched by the cold 
of winter, and saturated by the dribbling showers of spring. 
Still, under these transitions, teetotalers enjoy greater health, 
and suffer two-thirds less mortality, than those who drink 
intoxicating liquors. 

Travellers who have experienced extremes of heat and cold 
in one journey, likewise attest the superiority of total absti- 
nence from stimulating drinks. Mr. J. Backhouse of York, 
who, in one year and seven months, travelled 6000 miles in 
the interior of Africa — two thousand in wagons, and four 
thousand on horse-back — with the thermometer sometimes at 
100°, sometimes at 25°, frequently with frosts and snows, and 
many times so hot as at night to sleep in the open air — found 
no necessity whatever for intoxicating liquors, nor the slight- 
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est inconvenience from being a teetotaler ; on the contrary, 
he says, '' total abstinence agreed with me exceedingly well." 

** For seven or eight years," says the Rev. H. C. Wright, 
*' I have used, for. beverage, pure water y and nothing else. 
I have frequently travelled all day in an open gig, in rain 
and snow storms, under burning suns and in freezing cold. 
I never made so much mental effort, nor so great. I have 
written more in the last five years than in any other portion 
of my life. I can truly say, that since I have got my system 
thoroughly into a cold water habit, I know not what 
fatigue is." 

At a temperance meeting held in Alabama, a short time 
ago. Colonel Lehmanousky, who had served 23 years in the 
wars of Napoleon, rose up before the audience, tall, erect, 
and vigorous, with the glow of health upon his cheek, and 
said: — "You see before you a man 70 years old. I have 
fought 200 battles, have 14 wounds on my body, have lived 
SO days upon horse-flesh, with the bark of trees for my 
bread, snow and ice for my drink, the canopy of heaven for 
my covering, without stockings or shoes on my feet, and 
with only a few rags for my clothing. In the deserts of 
Egypt I have marched for days with the burning ^sun on iny 
naked head, feet blistered in the burning sand, and eyes, 
nostrils, and mouth filled with dust; and with a thirst so 
tormenting, that / have opened the veins of my arms and 
sucked my own blood ! Do you ask how I have survived 
these horrors ? I answer, that I owe my preservation to the 
kind providence of God — my health and vigor I owe to this 
fact — that / never drank a drop of spirituous liquor in my 
life* And (continued he) Barron Larry, chief of the medical 
staff* of the French army, has stated it as a fact, that the 6000 
survivors, who safely returned from Egypt, were all of them 
men who abstained from the use of ardent spirits.*** 

Since teetotalism will support men through such hardships 
and privations as are here depicted, and carry them on in 
health and strength to the age of 70, what must be its invigo- 
rating effects upon the frame if unabused through life ! 

Another false and pernicious opinion very generally held 
respecting intoxicating liquors is, that they are of utility in 
warding off* disease in times of pestilence. The rage of the 

♦ New York Anti- slavery Standard, or Manx Truth Tester, yol. L 
p. 180. 




cholera is said to have been aggravated by the prevalence of 
this notion, when Europe was visited with that direful 
scourge. The consumption of brandy during that period 
was considerably greater than usual; and beef and other 
kinds of strong (i. e. rank, stimulating) food were devoiired 
in greater quantity than before, under the belief that stimula- 
tion would prevent the disease. ** The gardeners and fish- 
mongers," says Dr. Farre, "were almost ruined in the first 
assault of the disorder, by the fear of the public of low (i. e. 
mild) diet ; but I found that more perished of cholera in its 
dreadful form, who had dined on beef steaks, than of those 
who had taken a lighter diet ; and I further observed, that 
those who drank wcUer escaped better than those who drank 
brandy, even in its worst forms.'** 

At the time this terrific disease visited the United States 
of America, the temperance movement had been on foot 
some years; and extensive observations were made, and 
numerous statistics gathered, which confirm the remarks of 
Dr. Farre. In the city of Albany, for instance, of 336 
persons that were carried off, above the age of 16, the 
following is a summary in detail : — 
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Intemperate drinkers . . .140 

Free drinkers 55 

JSabitual moderate drinkers . 131 
Temperate persons 5 



Members of temperance societies 2 

Idiots 1 

Unknown t'^ 

Total 336 



The whole population of the city was 26,000, of which 
number 5000 were included in the temperance societies. 
Among these the mortality was one in 2500 ; while in the 
rest of the population above 16 years, the mortality among 
the same number was nearly 84 ! ! 

A witness stated to the Parliamentary Committee, that a 
relation of his, who went out with Lander on the Niger 
expedition, informed him, that the great degree of mortality 
among the Europeans in Africa was entirely the result of 
drinking alcoholic liquors, and that the few who abstained 
from them generally came home as healthy as they left it. 
Yet these liquors were taken out as conservers of health — 
belonging, indeed, to the medicine chest! "Spirituous 
liquors,'* observes Dr. Rush, " dispose the system to fevers 
and inflammations of the most dangerous kind ; and half the 
diseases which are said to be produced by warm weather , are 

♦ Pari. Report, p. 108. f Idolatry of Britain, p. 50, 3rd ed. 
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produced, I am persuaded, by the spirits which are swallowed 
to lessen its effects upon the system.'^ 

The Eev. J. F. Schon, church missionary at Sierra Leone, 
a most noxious climate, observes : — "We begin to see that 
we can live even in "Western Africa, without the aid of 
alcoholic drinks. Since / have abstained I have found my 
health much better than before." British Guiana is said to 
be one of the most unhealthy portions of the world. It 
consists in great part of marsh land, the exhalations raised 
from which by the sun, render the air exceedingly pestiferous. 
There are here, however, 10,000 teetotalers, the experience 
of whom is thus testified by the Eev. E. Davies : — *^ In our 
own persons we have demonstrated, that the English con- 
stitution can stand better in this deadly climate without any 
intoxicating drinks whatever.^'* 

"Those ships' crews," say Drs. Mussey and Lindsl^r/ "who 
now visit hot and sickly climates without spirit, have an 
average of sickness and mortality strikingly less than those 
who continue the use of it as formerly. The brig Globe has 
lately returned from a voyage to the Pacific Ocean. She had 
on board a crew of ten persons, and was absent nearly 
eighteen months. Though during the voyage she was in 
nearly all the climates of the world, she had not one person 
sick on board; and brought all the crew back, orderly and 
obedient. All these advantages. Captain Moore attributes, in 
a great measure, to the absence of spirituous liquors. There 
was not one drop used in all that time ; indeed, there was 
none on board the ve8sel."t 

The first line of railway executed in Jamaica, was under- 
taken by 50 men who went out from England ; and though 
the line was worked through a marshy district, and the men 
were continually exposed to the sun's rays, not one of the 
number died, but all continued to enjoy excellent health. 
This was universally attributed to their ^* rigid abstinence,^* 
I aver,^^ says Dr. Moseley, speaking of the West Indies, 
from my own knowledge and custom, as well as from the 
custom and observation of others, that those who drink 
nothing but water are but little affected by the climate, and 
can undergo the greatest fatigue.^^ 

An eminent Italian physician, named Fucinotti, states his 

^ National Temperance Chronicle and Recorder, No. 4, p. 75-6. 
t Vide Truth Seeker Magazine, yoI. uL p. 391. 
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conyiction that the severe character of the Roman fever arises 
frequently from the practice of employing atimulanU as pre- 
ventives of the disease^ and mentions the following case in 
illustration : — '* An old man came from Romagna every two 
years, to labor during the harvest in the Campagna of Rome. 
Se was never, during these visits, attacked with the fever ^ 
His beverage, both in the morning and through the day, was 
water, with a little lemon juice. His father before him had 
adopted the same practice with similar success. His two 
sons, however, used spirits (brandy) and even at one time 
mixed with it gunpowder, and at another time cayenne 
pepper. Both of themfeU victims to the fever T^ 

Painters, polishers, and men of other trades who are liable 
to suffer from the poisonous dusts and vapors that arise from 
the materials they work in, are very generally impressed with 
the notion that spirits, when imbibed, counteract the injurious 
effect upon the system. Nothing, however, can be more 
opposite to the truth. We have before had the most conclu- 
sive evidence that they greatly debilitate the person of the 
drinker, and whatever does this, facilitates the action of other 
poisonous substances on the frame by diminishing its natural 
power of resistance. 

On this subject the Poor Law Commissioners remark, in 
their report: — "It is now beginning to be observed in 
several dangerous occupations, that temperance is the best 
means of withstanding the effects of the noxious agencies they 
have to encounter. Among painters, for example, the men 
who are temperate and cleanly suffer little from the occupa- 
tion ; but, if any of them become intemperate, the noxious 
causes take effect with a certainty and rapidity proportioned 
to the relaxed domestic habits. The inquiry presents many 
instances of the effects of the change from the popular habit 
of having recourse to fermented liquors or to spirits, as 
necessary protective stimulants."t 

* National Temperance Magazine, May, 1845. 

t " It will be useful to make known to the public the preventive treat- 
ment which, has been employed by Drs. Gendrin, Brisset, and Meunier, 
physicians to the hospitals in Paris ; Priesso, and Solari of the hospital at 
Genoa ; Bertini, physician to the great hospital of the equestrian order of 
St. Maurice, and St. Lazarus, at Turin ; P. F. Curie, head physician to the 
Homceopathic hospital in London, Henry Bennet, sub-editor of the Lancet, 
E. Chepmell, &c., &c. 

" This treatment is extremely simple, and only requires the workmen to 
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The healing power of the system is considerably greater in 
total abstainers^ than in those who, in the smallest measure, 
drink alcoholic beverages ; and this is an advantage which 
perhaps can never be fully appreciated. The most temperate 
person is, at times, subject to injuries as well as the most in- 
temperate. Tlie indiscretion of a drunken, muddled, or ex- 
cited engine-driver, may confer a broken limb as well upon 
the teetotaler as the drunkard or moderate drinker ; but sup* 
posing the constitutions to be naturally equal, the injury, with 
the surgical and medical treatment simUar, and other circum- 
stances the same, it is easy to perceive the less degree of 
suffering and danger the total abstainer would have to en- 
dure. His system would be free from the organic derange, 
ments resulting from drinking, his nerves stronger, his blood 
purer, his frame more free from imperfectly vitalized and 
superfluous matter, every tissue of body, in fact, possessing 
more health and vigor. A person in such state, it is clear- 
would recover from a hurt under which a drinker might 
perish. 

The celebrated Dr. Dieffenbach of Berlin, esteemed the 
first surgeon in Europe, has stated that — *^ in amputating 
limbs, after accidents, he has constantly found the severed 
muscles in those who had been habitual water drinkers, 
of a much more vivid red color, of greater compactness, and mare 
contractile than in other individuals,*^* Here is the clearest 
evidence that, under teetotal regim^, an actually greater 
amount of life and physical purity is diffused through the 
system than otherwise. The healing power cannot but be 
greater in proportion. 

In thousands of cases, all the powers of medicine have been 
counteracted by the corrupting influence of alcohol in the 
very liquor that has been taken to aid in the cure. Dr. R. 
G. Dods, speaking in his capacity of surgeon, states that, in 

submit to the following precautions. They are to take two baths of soap 
and water every week, occasionally adding a little sulphur, and are care- 
fully to wash the uncoyered parts of the body with soap and water at eyery 
interval between their working hours. They are to drink one or two glasses 
of lemonade, made with sulphuric acid, every day, according to the greater 
or lesser quantity of dust, or poisonous yapour, with which the surrounding 
atmosphere may be charged. At the same time they should be more careful 
than the followers qf any other trade, to abstain from the use qf spirituous 
liquors,** — Popular Record of Modem Science, No. 1, p. 2. 

* National Temp. Ady. and Herald, vol. ii p. 122. 
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persons given to drinking, *' wounds frequently resist all the 
means of cure ;" and further, that such a person might die 
of a comparatively slight wound, while the temperate would 
recover from a severe one.* 

The following case strikingly exhibits the advantage of 
total abstinence in relation to the curative power of the 
system, and the evil effects of even moderate drinking. 

*' It is upwards of fourteen years since I came to live in 
this town, and about three months afterwards an irritating 
and painful scorbutic humor began to make its appearance, 
which increased, and at last raged to such a degree, in spring 
and autumn, that I have been obliged to keep my bed for 
several days, from being unable to bear the touch and friction 
of my clothes. For twelve years I suffered, at intervals, in 
this way, and it baffled all the skill of the faculty here to 
arrest or cure it, though I tried all that the three medical men 
and an eminent chemist could do, and took any thing and 
every thing people advised me to try. It would occupy too 
much space to enumerate all the things that were in vain 
applied as remedies, until I lost all hope of being cured per- 
manently, and became weakened to a great degree, and my 
constitution almost ruined ; but, when I least had hope, I 
thank God I was directed to the means, and the result is, my 
health is quite restored, and my constitution and muscular 
energy greater than ever it was within my recollection ! 
Wonderful to say, but not more wonderful than true, all this 
was effected simply by drinking three or four pints of spring 
WATER per day (besides tea or coffee) ! I formerly drank 
one or two pints of home-brewed beer a day, under the false 
idea that it was very nutritious, and necessary to enable me to 
perform my daily work ! I find, however, that by substituting 
water, and drinking freely of it, I can do the same work, 
or more, with much greater ease, I may fairly attribute the 
impossibility of my being cured of my painfril disorder, to the 
presence in the system of the *' even very moderate" quantity 
of alcohol contained in my daily drink of beer ; for, no sooner 
had I left off the use of it, and purified the blood with nature's 
wholesome element, than the disease vanished, and I was 
free. I have the testimony of all here who know me to the 
truth, that I was not a great drinker."t 

♦ Parliamentary Report, pp. 220 — 1. 
t National Temp. Adv. and Herald, yoI. ii. p. 122. 
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A similar case occurred^ some time ago^ in a village in 
Northamptonshire, where a man had been greatly troubled 
for 15 years with a sloughing ulcer in his leg. Surgeons of 
skill had treated his case, infirmaries and hospitals had in 
vain expended their funds upon him, quacks had applied 
compounds of hog's-grease, &c., and old women had tried 
their charms; but all to no purpose. At length it was 
intimated to him that total abstinence might effect what drugs 
and poultices had proved incapable of. Accordingly he 
signed the pledge, and the sore which had so obstinately 
resisted the skill of the faculty, and the virtues of all kinds of 
ointment and medicine, being no longer irritated by alcohol, 
quickly healed up ; and the man, who ft>r such a lengthened 
period had been lame, leaped again like the hart.* 

The recovery of patients suflfering under general disease 
is, in numerous instances, greatly retarded, and, doubtless, 
frequently prevented by the '* medicinal iise*' of wines, 
spirits, or malt liquor, allowed or prescribed by the medical 
attendant, generally to suit the fancy of his sick charge. A 
singular illustration is said to have occurred in the practice 
of a celebrated physician. Dr. Woolman, who, after faithfully 
prescribing for a long time to a patient without affording 
him relief, was surprised on one of his visits to be smartly 
upbraided for his want of success. The doctor intimated that 
he would immediately commence a cure, and at the same 
time raising his cane, struck the drinking glasses off the table. 

A paper was recently read before the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, by Dr. Bostock, narrating the case of a gentleman 
who, for 40 years, was the subject of dyspepsia. At the 
advanced age of 70, a new disease manifested itself, which 
rendered it necessary to adopt the total abstinence principle. 
The effect was, that not only was the new disease checked, 
for which he was being treated ; but his troublesome com- 
panion of 40 years^ standing was got rid o£ Satisfied with 
this, he continued a teetotaler with greatly improved health.t 

In cases of rheumatism and' gout, there perhaps never was 
a single cure effected while any kind of alcoholic liquor 
was consumed. The curative effects of sudden abstinence, 
however, have been astonishing. Thus, an individual in 
Cornwall, having adopted total abstinence from moral motives, 

* Cheshire and Lancashire Temp, Advocate and Review, No. 7, p. 57. 
t Vide London Teetotaler, No. 31, p. 246. 
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WBB greatly and agreeably surprised after a short practice of '*^^^^*°*" 
the principle, to find that the rheumatism by which he had 
long suffered, and to such extent as not to be able to dress or I 
undress without assistance, had entirely left him. He was 
then 85 years old, and never afterwards experienced the 
slightest return of that distressing complaint. Previous to 
acquiring some light on the subject of teetotalism, he was 
impressed with the belief that strong drink was necessary 
to his support, and had accordingly indulged in the moderate 
use of it.* 

A similar striking case occurs in the " Curiosities of Com- 
mon Water," published in 1723. " I once knew," says the 
writer, '' a gouty gentleman who, to avoid his drinking com- 
panions in London, retired to New Brentford, where I lived, 
in which town, by a very temperate diet, and drinking only 
WATER, he lived two whole years free from pain ; but being 
visited by one who came that way and invited him to drink 
of but one bottle of claret between them, he fell next day 
into a terrible fit of the gout, which held above a month ; 
after which he, by the same course, continued well till I left 
the place, which was a year and half after."! 

Pulmonary affections, after long baffling the skill of the 
faculty, while the subjects of them have at all indulged in 
intoxicating liquors, have disappeared, or been considerably 
diminished, by the practice of teetotalism. *'A hatter of 
this place," says the Rev. J. Hawkes of Nantwich, " had an 
asthma of years' standing, which rendered him almost 
incapable of any exertion in his business. He became a 
teetotaler, and has now recovered his health so much as to 
follow his business regularly." 

One other case illustrative of the curative effects of absti- 
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— , a female servant 
in an old and rich family in the county of Chester, was many 
years weakly, complaining, and dyspeptic. The family sur- 
geon was often consulted, and sherry wine^ and home-brewed 
ale were prescribed as remedials; and though all was taken, 
head-ache and biliousness continued. Faint and debilitated, 
she was relieved from toil, and retired from activity to be 
nursed. Time rolled on, and though prostrate and sick, she 
was allowed to marry; but with the prospect of being a 

♦ Temp, Recorder, No. 13, p. 205, New Series, 
t Vide Standard Temp. Library, p. 4. 
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mother^ her health sank rather than rose; and^ hopeless and 
forlorn, all expected the birth-day of her babe to be the day 
of her own death. The anxiously awaited struggle came 
on; though exceedingly trying and violent — the babe 
dying ere bom, and she despaired of, yet she rallied a little. 
Her husband, perceiving that despite the drams of ale and 
wine that had been prescribed and taken, she was fast sinking, 
determined in despair to administer only nature's beverage. 
He did so, and she recovered, and afterwards drank water 
habitually. She has now become the mother of twins, healthy 
and well formed, above the usual size; is well herself, ruddy, 
full of flesh, and has milk enough to feed both her babes. 

The following testimonies of eminent members of the 
medical profession to the superiority of the temperance 
principle, while they add to its importance by their high 
authority, may serve to explain the cause. 

** In the morning, early, water has an obviously useful effect in clearing 
the stomach by free dilution downward in general. It promotes the 
action of the bowels and m t?ie greatest agent in superseding the necessity of 
aperient medicine^ however habitually it may l;^ve been used. Its free 
action on the kidneys often renders much benefit. Further, in unison 
with exercise, it tends to produce salutary perspiration. At the dinner 
meal, in moderate quantity, it very notably assists digestion, far more 
happily, indeed, than fermented liquors. At Orafenberg water and milk 
are the only fluids drunk. Water derives much of its tonie qnality from 
its degree of coldness.'' — Sir Charles Scudamore, M, D,, F, R, S,, Sfn, 

** Water cools the blood, and promotes the circulation : where it does 
not sweat, promotes insensible perspiration ; creeps by the fineness of its 
parts into the minute vessels and capillary arteries ; cools and dilutes the 
humors that beget obstructions ; imbibes and absorbs the noxious and 
tartarous salts that are apt to stagnate in the capillary vessels, and carries 
them out with itself by insensible perspiration.** — Dr, Sdncoek. 

<< Water liquifies and concocts our food better than any fermented 
liquor whatever." — Dr. Baynard, 

'< Water alone is sufficient and satisfactory for all the purposes of 
human wants in drink. It is the original beverage, and the only simple 
fluid fitted for diluting, moistening, and cooling — the ends of drink 
appointed by nature." — Dr, O. Cheyne, 

" Water alone is the proper drink for all animals." — Dr. ArbtUhnot. 

^* Food not too fat or gross, and wateb as a drink, render our bodies 
firm and strong." — Boerhaave. 

"Water is the only liquor which nature knows or has provided for 
animals ; and whatever nature gives us, wc may depend upon it, b the 
best and safest for us." — Dr. Garnett. 

" Water resists putrefaction, and cools burning heat and thirst ; and 
after dinner it helps digestion. If the virtues of cold water were 
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seriously considered, all persons would value it as a great medicine, in 
preventing the stone, asthma, and hysteric fits ; and to the use of this, 
children ought to be bred up from their cradles.** " fFo^-drinkers are 
temperate in their functions, prudent and ingenious. They are safe from 
diseases which affect the head, such as apoplexies, palsies, pain, blindness, 
deafness, gout, convulsions, trembling, foetor of the mouth, and of the 
whole body.** — Sir John Fhyer. 

If people would but accustom themselves to drink toater, they would 
be more free from many diseases, such as tremblings, palsies, apoplexies, 
giddiness, pains in the head, gout, stone, dropsy, rheumatism, piles, and 
such like : which diseases are most common among them that drink 
strong drinks, and which water, generaUy, would prevent.** — Dr, Pratt, 

*'When men contented themselves with toaier, they had more health 
and strength; and at this day those who drink nothing but water are more 
healthy and live longer than those who drink strong liquors, which raise 
the heat of the stomach to excess, whereas water keeps it in due temper. 
Such whose blood is inflamed, live not so long as those of a cool temper, 
a hot blood being commonly the cause of flushes, rheums^ iU-diyestionf 
pains in the linibs, head-aehe, dimness of sight, and especially of hysteric 
vapors.^ — Dr, Duncan, 

From thesd testimonies we see very clearly how it is that 
alcoholic liquors hinder^ and water assists^ the healing of 
wounds and cure of diseases. The former over-heat the 
blood, render it thick and gluey, and by concentrating and 
secreting the corrosive salts, irritate still more the wounded 
or disordered tissues. Water, on the contrary, renders the 
blood and its juices cool and thin, by which the tissues are 
the more easily permeated, producing a free and pleasant 
circulation. ** Would you preserve your health, and recover 
it when lost?" inquires M. Hecquet, *' there is nothing 
better for this than water.'* *' There is nothing in nature 
better than the use of water for ordinary drink, whether it 
be needful to soften and give a suppleness to the nerves, or 
to preserve the natural degree of fluidity in the blood and 
other humors." **It washes away, very well, that viscous 
and clammy mucosity that covers the glandulous membranes 
of the stomach and bowels." — ** It has no other fault but that 
it is too commouy too well known, and consequently too little 
esteemed." Nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to arise from 
an imperfect state of the blood; hence, as the celebrated 
Hoffman remarks — ^*'0f all the productions of nature and 
art, pure water comes the nearest to that universal remedy so 
much sought after by mankind, but never hitherto dis- 
covered.^' 
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" Pythagoras laid down sach rales at he thought most conduced to maintain tran- 
quillity of mind. He allowed no bererage but water."— X>r. CoceM. 



** No man (says an eminent physleita) who hai taken only a single glass, has all bis 
faculties in as perfect a state as the man who takes none.* 



«t 



The correctness of the physician's statement and the 
Pythagorean rule, will be very evident from a consideration 
of the intimate connection existing between the mental and 
physical systems. The brain — the organ by which the mind 
acts-being itself a poHum of the physical system, the con- 
nection between mind and matter is not merely of that 
sympathetic kind existing between one organ and another, 
the stomach and brain for example, but is one of actual 
dependance — ^the immaterial mind depending as much upon 
the material brain as music does upon the instrument it 
proceeds from. It will be evident, therefore, that health of 
body is necessary to health of mind, just as order in a musical 
i..LM». i. L^ u, i^.r of -.«• Th. .B.O.. 
labor and skill that can be exerted upon a broken or dis* 
ordered instrument, will be productive only of broken and 
grating notes ; while, were it well attuned, the most melodi- 
ous strains would be produced. In like manner, a disordered 
brain affects the mind ; and all its conditions and productions, 
under such physical derangement, must be inferior to what 
they would have been had the organ been healthy. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, as Dr. Lees observes, that 
ALCOHOL has a strong affinity for the brain — stronger, per- 
haps, than for any other organ of the system, owing probably 
to its great proportion of albumen. By the action of alcohol 
upon it, Dr. Sewall states that its substance is made '' hard, 
and less elastic and yielding than in temperance persons.** 
And Drs. Peters, Moses, and Goldsmith, of the United 
States, inform us that the same dried condition of this organ 
was never found by them in any other subjects, than those 
who had died of typhus fever. The conclusion we must 
come to from this fact is, that the inflammatory and exciting 
principle of alcohol produces similar derangement of the 
brain^ and consequently of the mind, as that resulting from 
the inflammation and excitement of fever. 
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In both cases tlie manifestations of mind are of like nature. 
Excessive fever and excessive drinking produce unconscious- 
ness and delirium; while from a fnoderate fever and moderate 
drinking follow a proportionate degree of the same effects. 
Abstinence^ therefore^ from alcohol is also abstinence from 
the mental illusions produced by it. The brain of the teeto- 
taler^ not being inflamed and stimulated like those of drinkers, 
serves his mind with fidelity ; and from retaining its natural 
softness and elasticity, where abstinence is practised from 
youth, it is evident, must favor the development of the facul- 
ties. In case even where the organ has been hardened by 
drinking, the restorative power of the body (as we showed 
widi respect to the eye,) will bring back its softness after 
abstinence, and thus invigorate the mind. 

The connection of mind with matter is not, however, con- 
fined to the brain. It is here that the mind resides, and by 
this organ that it is most powerfully affected; but, through the 
medium of the nerves, the whole physical system exerts an in- 
fluence upon it; and no other part so directly as the stomach. 
*' He who would have a clear head^^ remarks Dr. G. Cheyne, 
" must have a clean stomach^ This, however, is what the 
drinker, even the most moderate, does not possess. The 
coats of his stomach partake, in a '^ moderate" degree, of 
that condition which produces raging madness, i. e. delirium 
tremens, and in exact proportion to the extent of this 
stomachic derangement, will be the aberration of the mind 
from its nervous connection with the diseased organ. De- 
rangement of the liver, and indeed of every organ of the 
body, has a similar relation to the mind, and alcohol, it has 
been demonstrated, tends to the injury of all. Abstinence, 
consequently, by preserving the health of the physical 
system, must tend to the invigoration of the mental 
system. 

It has been remarked by Dr. South, that '^ nothing is so 
great a friend to the mind of man as abstinence,*^ It is well 
known that an excess of matter in the system blunts the 
intellect; consequently, abstinence must sharpen it. A 
certain celebrated writer seems to have been greatly im- 
pressed with this truth, though not partial to abstinence, 
since he is said regularly to have prepared his mind for enter- 
ing upon a course of study, by substituting for it a dose of 
aperient medicine. When unencumbered by superfluous secre- 
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tions, the body is more spiritly, and the mind, firom its inti- 
mate connection with it, partakes of the same condition — 

** Even from the body's purity the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetio aid." 

Evidence of the poet's accuracy is afforded by the absence 
of insanity among Indian tribes abstaining from intoxicating 
liquors, who from birth to death generally possess uninter- 
rupted health. Teetotalers, in all countries, are as remarkable 
for rigor and elasticity of mind, as they are with respect to 
health. For awhile the poison will stimulate the mental 
system, but it will be found that this stimulation, like that of 
the body, is enjoyed at the cost of future depression — the 
mind is driven as it were at a rate which cannot be main- 
tained ; and, towards the end of the course, flags like a jaded 
horse. The water-drinker, on the contrary, maintains his 
pace, with uniform enjoyment, to the end. 

The poet Waller has the reputation of being the first wit 
of his age, and maintained it in the waggish court of 
Charles the Second by t^af^-drinking. While Ben Jonson 
and others with whom he met at the convivial board, excited 
and exhausted themselves with wine, he pursued " the even 
tenor of his course,'' and rose from the table with an intel- 
lect unimpaired by the use he had made of it. ^^ I remem- 
ber," says Dr. James Johnson, '' a gentleman at Prince of 
Wales's Island (Mr. S.) some years ago, who was remarkable 
for his convivial talents and flow of spirits. The first time I 
happened to be in a large company with him, I attributed his 
animation and hilarity to the wine, and expected to see them 
fing as is usual, when the first effects of' the bottle were 
passed off; but I was surprised to find them maintain a 
uniform level, after many younger heroes had bowed to the 
rosy god. I now contrived to get near him, and enter into a 
conversation, when he disclosed the secret by assuring me he 
had drunk nothing but water for many years while in India, 
that in consequence his health was excellent, his spirits 
free, his mental faculties unclouded, although far advanced on 
time's list." — Vide Truth Seeker Mag,, vol. ii. p. 893. 

Abstinence from intoxicating liquors would, without doubt, 
prevent or greatly delay that drivelling state of mind gene- 
rally accompanying old age. Nothing is more grievous to 
the man of reflection, than to behold an individual at 70 or 
80 years of age returning to the imbecile state of infiEmcy, and 
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to be told that tlie same tottering person was^ twenty years 
ago^ one of the first stars in the intellectual firmament. The 
thought starts in the mind^ '' What lessons of wisdom might 
that individual^ with his vast experience^ have now taught 
the world, had his mind retained its vigor ! What discoveries 
might it have made for the ultimate benefit of the human 
race I'' And the soul sickens with regret whilst it contem- 
plates the loss. On the other hand, nothing is more pleasing 
than to contemplate the advantages resulting from the mental 
vigor of the abstemious. Sophocles, at the great age of 90, 
is said to have produced " one of the most elaborate compo* 
sitions of the dramatic kind that human genius ever per- 
fected.'* Lewis Cornaro, who died about 100 years old, 
wrote ybt^ treatises after attaining his eightieth year, the last 
being written at the age of 95. The late W. Dupe, who, in 
his ninety-fifth year offered to walk to London from Oxford, 
fifty-four miles, drinking only water, affords another example 
of teetotal vigor of mind in old age. This person, at various 
times, obtwted not less than 10 patents for useful inventions ; 
and in 1841, when in his ninety-third year, made a discovery 
in Botany, relative to the growth of trees, for which Lord 
Abinger presented him with the sum of iE5. 

The mental advantages of abstinence are so manifest to 
those who practice it, that few speak of the improvement of 
their health without a self-gratulatory allusion to the mind : — 
'' I can read and study for days together,'' says the Rev. B. 
Parsons, '^ without pain or injury; indeed, mental exercise 
seems to be advantageous." 

'^I think my constitution of both mind and body more 
juvenile than six years ago." — Dr. Alcott. 

'^ During the two years that I have abstained from wine 
and porter, I have been able to make more prolonged efforts 
of mind." — Kbv. Dr. Potter, of America, Prof, of Intel" 
lecttud and Moral Philosophy. 

'^ I am now nearly 62 years old, and find, so far as I am 
capable of forming a judgment, that my bodily and mental 
powers are better than they were 10 years ago." — Hon. 
Judge Brewster, America. 

*^ I have discontinued the use of all intoxicating liquors for 
about two years and a half, and can now do nearly double 
the mental labor which I could formerly." — ^W. Ladd, Esq., 
Sec. to the American Peace Society. 
II 2 
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"During no part of my life/' says another, "have I 
enjoyed such uniform health of body and mind, as during 
the last two years." Another remarks — " I have more 
uniformity of feeling and more cheerfulness of mind." 

The mental enjoyment that would be generally diffused by 
the adoption of total abstinence, would (and will when that 
happy event takes place) have a most elevating effect upon 
the character of the people. In all grades of society dis- 
content exists, and, more or less, perhaps always will ; but 
the experience of teetotalers shows that much of it results 
from the use of intoxicating drinks. If we review the cha- 
racter of different nations, we shall perceive that between 
their intoxicants and mental dispositions, there is a similarity 
which may warrant us in regarding the one as an effect of 
the other. The Irish and Scotch, with the Germans and 
English, afford strong examples. 

The difference even in the stimulating property of ordinary 
food, has an unmistakable influence upon national character. 
"Be cautious and frugal in the use of animal food/* says 
the celebrated Hufeland. " Infants accustomed to it become 
passionate, violent, and hrutaV^ The truth of this statement 
wiU be borne out by a comparison between the characters of 
flesh-eating and vegetable-eating nations, the Tartars and 
Chinese for instance. The Indians of North and South 
America present a like contrast ; and the cannibal tribes of 
the South Sea Islands are far more brutal than the rest: 
From this consideration parents shoiild take a lesson, and, 
however they act themselves, by no means allow their chil- 
dren the use of stimulating food and liquors. Nurses shotdd 
by no means use ale, porter, or spirits, for by so doing they 
feed their tender charges with the alcohol diffused through 
their own system. " I have known," says Dr. Farre, " an 
over-stimulated nurse injure the intellect of a child." The 
drinking of the mother during gestation is productive of the 
like sad consequence : — " If the infant of an intemperate 
mother," remarks Dr. J. Reid, "so far escape as to be 
ushered alive into the world, little physical vigor or intel- 
lectual health can be expected from a being whose constitu- 
tion has been made to know the influence of alcohol before it 
was exposed to the air.'' No father, moreover, in the habit 
of over-exciting his own system, can expect to raise a family 
with the mildness of temperament that he mighty were his 
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habits strictly temperate. It is impossible^ perhaps^ to over- 
estimate the injury inflicted upon the mind and morals of the 
community by drinking parents and nurses. It is self-evident 
that the action of a stimulant so powerful as alcohol upon the 
exceedingly delicate brain of an infant^ must produce the 
worst results upon its cerebral organization. 

The spread of total abstinence^ firom its physical influences 
upon the mind^ will render it more susceptible of moral and 
intellectual improvement ; and thus add to the peace and 
enjoyment of the community^ to an extent incalculable. 
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COMMEBCIAL ADTANTA0E8 OF TEETOTALISIC 

" I Mw a child (in the winter of 1845-6) going home with a kdf quartern qf gin ; and, 
shortly afterwards, with a hal/'pennyworth <ifcoal$r^Metropolitan Temp. MitHcnary, 

Thus it is that the drinking system deranges the com- 
mercial state of the country; the greatest sum is spent upon 
the most pernicious luxury^ and the smallest upon one of the 
most important household necessaries — a half -penny for coals 
in winter and threepence for gin ! Considering that manu- 
factures occasion seventeen times the amount of employment 
required in the making of intoxicating liquors^ we need not 
wonder that mills should be running only half the week, and 
distress, with all its barbarous tendencies, so general. During 
the sitting of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in 1834 to make inquiry into drunkenness, it was 
given in evidence by a gentleman acquainted with the state 
of Ireland, that the only business there flourishing was the 
spirit trade, all others were depressed by the general drunk- 
enness and poverty of the people. The change, however, 
effected in the domestic condition of the Irish population by 
the adoption of total abstinence, will illustrate the mighty 
influence the temperance movement must exert upon the 
commerce of the British Isles. Sometime previous to the 
visit of Father Mathew to the city of Waterford, (containing 
only a population of 23,000,) the corporation examined the 
houses of the poor and working classes, and estimated the 
value of their household and all other property at £100,000. 
Shortly after this the apostle of temperance pledged 60,000 
persons of the city and neighborhood to the practice of total 
abstinence ; and at the next examination made by the corpo- 
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ration (only two years after the firsts) the estimated raloe of 
goods in possession of the same classes as before was 
£200,000, the trade of Waterford being doubled simply by 
reforming the publicans' bills I In other parts of Ireland 
where temperance has been as extensively adopted, the same 
improvement of commerce has taken place, £:om the domestic 
elevation of the people. 

A gentleman connected with one of the most extensive 
manufacturing firms in Lancashire, stated a year or two ago 
that, since the great success of Father Mathew, their trade 
with Ireland had increased one hundred per cent! The trade 
between Rochdale and Ireland is said to have trebled in the 
course of about three years; — ^where the people of that town 
manufactured 100 bales of goods for Ireland in 1839 or '40, 
they manu&ctured SOO in 1844 1 1 And this merely from the 
proper expenditure of the pittances doled out in the form of 
Irish wages. Had similar success attended the temperance 
principle in England, the improved state of trade that must 
have followed the teetotal outlay of English earnings, is too 
vast for comprehension. 

In the present form of society, commerce must ever 
depend upon the amount of wealth available by the people 
generally, and not upon the riches of the few; for the prince, 
with his minions, has but one stomach and one back, and can 
therefore neither eat more food, nor wear clothes out faster, 
nor more at one time, than the operative. Now the available 
wealth of the community is, in three ways, calculated to be 
increased by the difiusion of teetotalism ; — ^first by preserving 
that portion at present lavished on intoxicating liquors, 
which, considered commercially, may be said to be thrown 
away; secondly, by increasing the average wages of the 
working man through a more regular attention to labor; and, 
thirdly, by raising the scale of wages. The first and second 
points were well exemplified after Father Mathew's visit to 
Waterford at the Knockmahon mines in the neighborhood, at 
which about 1000 persons were employed. Previous to his 
visit, the earnings at these mines averaged £1900 per month; 
but the monthly average of the year following was not less 
than £2300, an addition of £400 per month, or £5200 per 
annum ! Formerly the same number of people spent £500 
of their month's wages in drink, by which their available 
wealth was reduced to £1400 per month. Aft;er the intro- 
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dacti(m of total abstmence ^^very Utde was spent in drink/' 
but allowing this ''very little" to have been £100 monthly, 
the money at the disposal of these one thousand persons 
would be still £800 per month, or £10,400 yearly, more 
than it had been! Under the drinking system the total 
available money of these people was £18,200 annually, under 
the teetotal system it amounted to £28,600 1 1 Well, indeed, 
might the commerce of Waterford be doubled after the visit 
of Fatlier Mathew. 

Wages naturally rise in times of prosperity, and the 
general spread of total abstinence, as we see £:om the 
example at Waterford, would produce a state of commercial 
activity altogether unparalleled in the annals of trade. The 
available money of the people would, consequently, be again 
increased through the greater remuneration of labor. They 
would thus have still more to expend on useful articles, and 
with the increasing consimiption of manufactures, there 
would be a corresponding demand for labor, and a constant 
augmentation of wages. A permanent home trade, as great as 
could be supplied, would thus be established ; and the pros- 
perity of the times fuUy eryoyedy for the people would then 
be sober. 

* 

In relation to the manufacturing interest, no doubt can be 
entertained respecting the salutary effects that must foUow 
the general adoption of total abstinence. Such, however, is 
not altogether the case in relation to the agricultural interest. 
Though we have already shown the probability that at least 
tweniy-seven mUlians and a half of the present drinking 
money would be spent in the purchase of farm produce, we 
are met by the farmer with the question — ^^' What must be 
done with the Barley if beer is not to be made of it ?" The 
fact that in the year from July 5th, 1844, to July 5th, 1845, 
not less than 7,250,000 quarters or 58,000,000 bushels of 
grain were consumed in the manufacture of spirits and malt 
liquors, and that this consumption would entirely cease, 
seems to be fraught with ruin to the farming interest. Let 
us, however, for a moment draw attention from the bulk to 
the value of tlus grain, and compare it with the additional con- 
sumption of the farmer's productions that teetotalism must 
occasion, and we shall see that this hobgoblin is not of that 
very formidable character generally believed. 

The average price paid to the farmer for barley is about 
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3s. 9d. per bushel; consequently, in the year ending July 
5th, 1845, the trading interest of the farming class in main- 
taining the drinking system, amounted only to the sum 
of £10,875,000. But in the same year about 10,000,000 
bushels of foreign barley were consumed, and assuming this 
to have entered into the amount destroyed by brewers and 
distillers, the interest of the British farmer could only haye 
been £9,000,000. Now were brewing and distillation to 
cease the present hour, where would be the loss to the 
farmer ? Echo answers — ''where ?" His loss would be an 
actual gain of £18,500,000 annually ; for by throwing away 
the harvest of nine millions, raised by the blood of the fathers 
and sons, and tears of the widows and orphans of his country, 
he would reap a spontaneous one of twenty-seven millions and 
a half! Thus, if the land which the farmer devotes to the 
growth of barley were even thrown out of cultivation by the 
practice of total abstinence, and remained entirely unpro- 
ductive, he would notwithstanding be a gainer of at least 
£20,000,000 a year, if we take into account the reduction 
of poor and county rates. In reply therefore to the question, 
" What must be done with the barley ?*' it may be said ad- 
visedly, anything or nothing y in preference to making beer of 
it. Sow, reap, stack, and then set fire to it, rather than sell 
it to the maltster. Such destruction would be comparatively 
harmless, and would be highly profitable to the farming 
interest, while it would confer great blessings upon society. 

But does the farmer really suppose that there would be no 
use for barley under the dispensation of total abstinence ? At 
present many farmers, who refuse to sell their barley for the 
purpose of being converted into baneful drinks, find no diffi- 
culty in getting it off their hands ; how is this ? — ^Thousands 
of teetotalers have commenced the feeding of pigs for winter 
store; and barley, though frequently used firom patriotic 
motives, is found the speediest and most profitable article on 
which to feed them. In the feeding also of horses, one 
bushel of barley is equal to two bushels of beans and oats. 
A correspondent of the Mark Lane Express^ two or three 
years ago, made the experiment; and, after continuing it 
nearly half a year, thus gives the results : — 

The keep of the horses upon which the experiment was made, had been 
one bushel of beans, one hushel of oats, and one bushel of bran, each, per 
week. The beans and oats were discontinued, and hoUed barley supplied 
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instead, of which one bushel was found to suffice. In other respects the 
food of the horses was the same as they had been used to, and they per^ 
formed the same heavy work upon the road, travelling a weekly average 
of 140 miles. At the end of Jive monthe the animals were as healthy and 
active as they could possibly have been upon beans and oats, and were in 
** high condition." In a pecuniary point, the saving effected by the change 
(including the expense of boiling,) was full £1 per week ! 

What's to be done with the barley, forsooth ! Give it to 
your cattle, and pocket one pound per team each week. 
Where a number of horses are kept, eight for example, the 
accumulated savings by this consumption of barley will be 
somewhat weighty in the course of a year — £100 in twelve- 
months we think a very fur premium. Taking the aver- 
age duration of draught horses at ten years, the farmer, 
carrier, or other person employing eight, wiU effect in that 
period, by this change in their food, a saving of £1040 1 In 
Spain, barley is said to be the common food of horses ; and 
in this country is fast regaining the reputation it had two or 
three centuries ago. 

From experiments lately instituted by the government 
to ascertain the comparative merits of malt and barley in the 
feeding of cattle, the opinion, very general among graziers, 
that the former is superior to the latter, was proved to be 
false. Two equal bullocks were selected, and fed in all 
respects the same, except that to one was given a certain 
quantity of malt^ and to the other the same weight of barley. 
Both malt and barley were prepared alike, being ground 
into meal and mashed. The following are the results of 
three feeding experiments, as given in the report made to 
government by the gentlemen who conducted them. 

First experiment — ^From Oct 1st to the 14th, 1845, the bullock fed on 
MaU increased in weight 90|lbs. ; while that fed on Barley increased 
1091bs., proving tinmalted barley to be superior to malted by 18|lbs. 

Second experiment. — From Nov. 8th to 22nd (15 days), the Malt-fed 
bullock increased in weight 441bs. ; while the Barley-fed one increased 
55lbs. — ^beating the other lllbs. 

Third experiment — From Dec. 4th to 20th (17 days), the Malt-fed 
bullock increased only 61bs. ; while that fed on Barley increased 401bs. — 
beating the other 341bs. 

The total increase of each bullock in the 46 days was, that fed on maU, 
140|lb8. (31bs. foz. daily); and that on barley 2041bs. (41bs. 6oz. daily), 
proving tinmalted to be superior to malted barley in feeding, by 63|lbs. ! ! ! 

In another series of experiments undertaken ' to ascertain 
the relative value of the same articles in the production, of 
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milk and biitter, in which barley was equally superior, it was 

found that — 

''The C0W8 were losing weight and strength daily under the Malt 
regimen ; while they gained weight and strength when fed on Barley. 
After the barley experiments they were found to be SQlbs. heavier^ after 
the malt trial 421b8. lighter^ the difference being 1221bs ! " These trials 
corUinued aver three months" says Professor Thomson, *' leave no doubt 
that barley is sttfebiob to maU^ weight for weight," 

The fanner, indeed, has no real grounds for solicitude as 
to what's to be done with the barley under the reign of 
teetotalism. The more its superiority as a feeding article 
becomes known, will the demand for it increase. In the 
State of New Tork, after hundreds of distilleries had been 
closed, the price of barley was equal to what it had been 
before ; and in all probability the same would be the case in 
Britain. As the demand from one quarter ceases, fresh 
modes of consumption will be found out, and the farmers' 
prices be sustained, thus making the £27,000,000 received 
from the spread of total abstinence an additional sum. 

If the demand, however, should not be equal to what it is 
at present, all inconvenience may be avoided by sowing a 
portion of the land with those articles for which we send 
abroad. Numbers who have made the experiment have 
found other modes of culture to be equally as profitable as 
the growing of barley. But even supposing that the land 
could not be made to grow anything else, (a preposterous 
idea, truly !) and that (me-half only of the grain now 
destroyed in breweries and distilleries would be otherwise 
consumed, the farming interest would be still the gainer of 
£22,500,000, in addition to such incidental profits as would 
result from the diminution of county and poor rates, and 
greater attention to work by laborers. 
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SECTION VIII. 
POLITICAL ADYANTAGBt OF TSBTOTAUSM. 

One fiEict elicited by the inquiry into the state of drunk- 
enness in 18S4 was, that the reputation of the British 
nation was sullied by the intemperate habits of its people. 
With the greatness of our national renown foreigners 
naturally associate a corresponding elevation of individual 
character. They learn the generally humane nature of our 
laws, the innumerable institutions provided for benevolent 
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objects that exist among us, the extent and success of our 
moral movements, and our fame for literature and the arts, 
which, combined with our mercantile and political mighti- 
ness, prepare them for expecting in eyery " Briton," a demi- 
god. How they are disappointed on coming into contact 
with us, and having a practical acquaintance with British 
character, may be gleaned from the writings of the German 
. traveller Kohl, who, in his " England and Wales," remarks*- 

« It is a strange thing, that all oyer the world, in America and in 
Europe, there should exist such a very unfavordbh opinion of English 
laborers ; and that their undeniable skill and industry in their particular 
vocations, should be unable to remoTe the uniyersal impression of their 
immoraUty^ latclesmeM, ignorance^ and hnUality ! Even where' it is found 
necessary to employ them, this is always done reluctantly and fearfully. I 
was in Austria shortly after the English laborers had been dismissed 
from the railroads making there, because their turbulence, brutality, and 
drunkenness occasions all kinds of riot and accidents. I went to Saxony, 
and found that there too all the English laborers had been turned away, 
because their conduct was quite insufferable. I went to Frankfort, and 
met a papier machid manufacturer, who told me, with rueful shaking of 
the head, that he was indeed compelled to employ English laborers in 
some parts of his business, because they understood their business so well* 
and were so remarkably skilful in it, but that he longed to get rid ofihem^ 
because they were the most troublesome, ignoiant, and unmanageable of 
his work-people !** 

The impression thus given rise to is, without doubt, that 
England, though great in the temple of fame, is peopled 
generally with an immoral, brutal, ignorant, and drunken 
race. Continental statisticians and moraHzers, the French 
in particular, have of late years held up the immoral 
condition of Britain to the view of the world. One 
writer, M. Leon Faucher, in comparing the criminal 
condition of Paris with that of London from French and 
English official reports, shows (after making due allowance 
for the difference of population) that London has annually 
three "crimes against the person," for Paris only two; 
whilst in *' crimes against property," London has three for 
Paris one! A French newspaper. La Siede, a short time 
ago, directed attention to the same subject; and another, in 
reviewing the criminal character of the female population of 
the two countries, observes : — ^^ The real cause of the great 
proportion of crime in the English women of the laboring 
class, as compared with the same class in France, we have no 
doubt, is mosdy owing to the sobriety of the French women," 
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Every lover of his country must feel deep humiliation 
and sorrow from this state of things ; and we would, there- 
fore, earnestly press upon all the importance of the temper- 
ance movement, as the lever by which the certain elevation 
of our national moral character may be effected. 

An evil, of the highest political importance to the people 
of this country, results from the distribution of intoxicating 
liquor at the election of parliamentary representatives. A 
free nation, like the British, has never such pressing necessity 
to be watchful of its liberties, and on the alert for their 
extension, as during these critical times ; and it is really 
astonishing that a people so proverbially jealous of their 
rights, should suffer men to represent them in parliament 
who may have employed such questionable means to be 
elected, as is at present the case. Do reflecting persons, 
electors more especially, ever consider why it is that strong 
drink is given away in such profusion when two or more 
men seek their suffrages ? Certain it is that it cannot be to 
make voters more conscientious in the discharge of the 
public duty entrusted to them, nor the unenfranchised more 
vigilant of the sacred and momentous question to be decided. 
If it be not rather to tamper with the consciences of the 
former, and suppress the vigilance of the latter— in fact, to 
buy the birthright of the nation with -a mess of pottage"- 
the following fact, whicli occurred at Stafford in 1846, must 
have neither moral nor significance :— 

" The retirement of Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, of Liverpool, as can- 
didate for the borough of Stafford/' observed a London paper, '* is stated 
to have arisen from his teetotal principles, having urged his objections to 
supplying liquor as is customary, so strongly, that it was intimated to him 
in return, that an election at Stafford could not he carried unthout it P* 
After noticing the entrd of anothier candidate, the same Journal remarks : 
'' The appearance of a harrel of alCf which was distributed among the 
crowd, tDos hailed mth much cheerin^f and satisfied the free and inde- 
pendent electors that something was up." 

Thus a man of the most unsullied private character, high 
commercial standing, popular political principles, and almost 
unbounded benevolence, was pronounced incompetent to 
carry an election when he refused to employ intoxicating 
liquor as an agent I whereas before he had made this deter- 
mination known, his success was considered ''all but certain." 
Now what other purpose can it be intended to serve by the 
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use of such drinks than bribery ? It is evident there can be 
none. The proceedings at the late Bridport election afford a 
glaring example of the corruptions practised by the aid of 
strong drink. Electors, in the very next state to complete 
insensibility, were led to the voting table, and there hiccupped 
out their votes, unconscious of what they were doing. 

How different is the case in America ! A few years ago 
there, as at present in England, it was the common practice 
to provide electors with intoxicating liquors, and then their 
elections, like ours, were scenes of dissipation, outrage, and 
riot. *' But no such thing is seen now," says a distinguished 
American. " So great has been the change since the forma- 
tion of temperance societies, that there is not a man in the 
country who, should he take that course, could be elected to 
any office." Even the Texians have recently conducted an 
election at which it is said — ^^ There was no visiting the grog- 
shops, and treating was entirely out of the question** How 
essential it is that such should be the case in Britain I For 
seven long years the nation anxiously watches the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and on every legislative disappointment 
ardently longs for a dissolution, that persons more " fit and 
proper" may represent them in that assembly ; whilst at the 
very time the long-cherished wish is gratified, drunkenness 
is spread o'er the land, and the upright virtuous candidate, 
and legitimate representative, is supplanted through intoxica- 
tion and bribery. 

It behoves Britons to pay to this subject that attention 
which its vast importance demands. We are most thoroughly 
convinced that temperance, generally observed at two or three 
consecutive elections, would place this nation in the position 
it otherwise will not attain in less than half a century. The 
British people if universally sober would not, in an age like 
the present, be long debarred from universal suffrage. The 
majesty of such a people would be altogether irresistible ; no 
one, indeed, could think of resisting it. But whilst a £10 
elected legislator beholds the operative classes grovelling in 
drunkenness, he can be excused when, turning from them on 
his heel, he says, "Behold the people!** 

Political economists, exchequer chancellors in particular, 
have ever slighted the temperance movement from considera- 
tions of the revenue, the most despicable motive it is possible 
to entertain for upholding the system of drinking. The sum 
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total annually received into the national exchequer from the 
drinking habits of the people^ is about eleven million pounds^ 
and at this amount political economists estimate that the bless- 
ings which must result from the general diffusion of tempe- 
rance would be too dearly purchased. This they must con- 
ceive^ or such a motive as the one referred to could not be 
held by them. Oh^ we protest against the moral, physical, 
social, and domestic elevation of the community being esti- 
mated after the mammon fashion of £. s. d. I 

We have demonstrated, we think, that the great curse of 
British society is its drinking system. It is at once the bane 
of the trade, morals, health, and social condition of the 
empire, and as such inflicts injury upon one and all. But 
then, it produces to the revenue eleven miUions annually, and 
Aerefore must have the patronage of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Depressions of trade, dnrnkennew^ prematmra 
deaths, family destitution, ignorance, vice, filth, and all kinds 
of moral and social disorder endured by society through 
drinking, are, in the mind of this officer, counterbalanced by 
a sum amounting to less than eight shiUinge per head of the 
population I ! Every year about 8ef)en thotisand persons 
perish through accidents while drunk, and for the most part 
enter eternity in that awful state. These are estimated by 
the Exchequer Chancellor as being temporally and spiritually, 
not worth £1,571 each, the sum paid into the exchequer for 
each of these sacrifices by the parties licensed to carry on 
this and other branches of the drinking traffic. 

For the paltry sum of eight shillings per head, murder 
and suicide, incendiarism and theft, assaults, family abuse, 
and destitution, ignorance and juvenile depravity, may be 
perpetuated under sanction of the government! Oh! tell not 
this in Fekin; publish it not in the streets of Canton; lest the 
heathens of China rejoice, lest the worshippers of Buddhi 
triumph ! " I will never consent,'^ said the pagan ruler of 
China, in relation to the opium question, ''to raise a revenue 
from the vices of my people.'* Hear this, ye British chriS' 
tian ministers, who annually reckon upon nearly a fourth of 
your income being derived from the drinking practices of the 
people: for your edification we repeat the christian sentiment 
of the pagan monarch :— '' I toUl never consent to raise a 
revenue from the vices of my people** Would to God that 
for one short hour Britain had such a niler I Even Nicholas 
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of Russia has recently stated in answer to the remonstrance 
of an American teetotaler^ *' As for the revenue^ we will let 
it go^ and get a revenue somewhere else 1'' 

Certain we are^ howerer^ that notwithstanding the slight 
and prejudice ministers may entertain against the temperance 
movement, it will ultimately be as successful as other great 
questions have been. The drains now made upon the 
exchequer for the detection and punishment of crime, with 
other costs occasioned by drinking, will cease ; and then, if 
the extraordinary increase in the consumption of other 
articles should not meet the deficiency in the excise depart- 
ment, let the population send its average of eight shillings 
per head direct into the exchequer. They will thus pay but 
the present taxation, while they avoid the evils connected 
with it 
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SECTION IX. 



OBJECTIONS TO TOTAL ABSTINBMCB. 



On the discovery of such a simple and effectual remedy for 
drunkenness as teetotalism, one naturally imagines that every 
individual regretting the prevalence of the vice, would have 
adopted it with eagerness. It was not so, however. And 
why? The plan is free from trouble, is not attended by 
expense, but profit; it promotes health, trade, and general 
prosperity, and yet many patriotic, moral, and religious 
people stand aloof firom it 1 How is this ? The lust of 
pleasure has to do with it. People seem to imagine that by 
abstaining from intoxicating liquors a great encroachment 
would be made upon their individual happiness ; and here is 
the grand obstacle in the way of the temperance movement. 
The notion, however, is as false as it is pernicious. The 
pleasure of drinking is too closely associated with pain to 
afford any degree of real happiness ; while there is no enjoy- 
ment, animal, intellectual, or spiritual, but which, in the 
aggregate, is heightened by total abstinence. Of this nume- 
rous illustrations have been given. At a convivial meeting 
the drinker may seem more jolly, he may be more boisterous 
over his cups, but his happiness is not the greater, nay, 
indeed, nor even his pleasure/ for in proportion as he rises 
in the scale of excitement, does his sensibility become less — 
the animal is benumbed, the intellect clouded, the soul made 
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dull — ^the appearances of increased pleasure are delusive, and 
the person is insensible to it. 

Not so the teetotaler. His feelings, naturally uniform, 
receiye a wholesome exhilaration from social intercourse; 
and, from the absence of unnatural stimuli, his capacity for 
enjoyment is the greater. Even the pleasures of the palate 
are increased by teetotalism. There is an exquisiteness of 
sensual gratification experienced the nearer our habits 
approach true temperance, to which the tastes of voluptuous- 
ness are as nothing. Indeed, to suppose that human happi- 
ness would be diminished by abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor, is a direct reflection upon the wisdom and goodness of 
God, since it suggests that man ought to have been made a 
tippling as well as a reasoning animal ; whereas the habit, 
like the use of tobacco, is perfectly an acquired — unnatuiai 
— one. 

In this false notion, we sincerely believe, originates every 
objection urged against the temperance movement. The 
candid avowal of' a drunkard we have been in the habit of 
conversing with, was, " I like ale ;" but moral and religious 
professors think it owing to their credit to have other osten- 
sible reasons for continuing to drink in the face of the tempe- 
rance cause. Of the many objections that are urged, we 
shall endeavor to expose the £dlaciousness of the principal 
ones. 

The first generally is, that "Abstinence is not Tempe- 
rance'* — ^implying teetotalism to be a species of intemperance 
opposite in character to drunkenness. Now to know whether 
teetotalism really be intemperance, we must first ascertain 
what temperance is. Many definitions of the term have been 
given, but we think it most accurately described as — The 
proper use of all things^ or abstinence from things unnecessary 
and hurtful, and moderation in the use of things necessary or 
wholesome. This definition will doubtless be accepted by 
all: the question then to be decided is, "Is it^op^to drink 
moderately of alcoholic liquor as a beverage ?" For reasons 
previously adduced, we have come to the opinion oursclf that 
it is not. We have in two ways shown such use of it to be 
mproper ; first, by the physical and mental injuries that it 
has produced ; and secondly, by corresponding benefits that 
have resulted from its disuse, proving it to be neither 

necessary'* nor '^wholesome," but " wwnecessary" and 
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** hurtful." The same opinion is entertained by the most Abstinbnob. 
enlightened and esteemed medical men in the worlds the 
following being some of the most eminent : — 



Sir W. Burnet, K.C.H., M^D., 
F.R.S., Physician General to 
the Navy. 

Sir James McGrigor, Bart, M.D., 
F.R.S., L.L.D., Director Gen. 
of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

J. A. Paris, M.D., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. 

W. A. Guy, M.D., Cantab., Prof, 
of Forensic Medicine, King's 
College, London. 

J. Pereira, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Chemistry at the London 
Hospital. 

J. Toynbee, F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Sen. 
Surgeon to St George's Gene- 
ral Dispensary. 

T. Addison, Senior Physician to 
Guy's Hospital. 



Neil Amott, M.D., Physician Ex- 
traordinary to the Queen. 

R. Bright, M.D., Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Queen. 

Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., 
Serjeant Surgeon to the Queen. 

Sir J. Clark, Bart, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert 

J. Forbes, Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen's Household; 
Physician to Prince Albert and 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

T. J. PettigrtfW, F.R.C.S., F.R.S., 
Surg, to the Duchess of Kent 

W. Prout, M.D., (Author of a 
Bridgewater Treatise.) 

P.M. Roget,M.D., F.R.S., (Author 
of a Bridgewater Treatise.) 

G. A. Mantell, F.R.C.S., L.L.D., 
F.R.S. 

Erasmus Wilson, F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 



The above learned and talented medical gentlemen, 
together with the celebrated Ures and Fergussons, and 
170 more of the first members of the faculty in London, 180 
in Liverpool, and in other provincial towns altogether about 
1000, have recently signed a certificate setting forth that *' the 
most perfect health 18 cojupatihle with total abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverages, whether ardent spirits, wine, beer, 
ale, porter, or cider," and *^ that total and universal absti- 
nence from alcoholic liquors would greatly contribute to the 
health and happiness of the human race." 

According, then, to this array of evidence, and the facts 
before spoken of, the use of alcoholic liquor, as a beverage, 
is not its "proper use;" and, therefore, temperance in 
relation to it must be abstinence. 

The rebutting of the first objection, in most instances 
serves only to excite the spirit of opposition ; and among 
others that are raked out from the lumber of the mind, the 
next in order is — 

** Teetotalism is an extreme^ and all extremes are bad J* 
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Now to object to this principle on account of its "extreme** 
character, is to run into extreme absurdity. A person might 
with equal reason object to the enjoyment of perfect health, 
because it is an extreme; and endeavor to modify it by 
moderate sickness. As well might he object to unqualified 
blissfulness of mind, that it is the extreme of happiness, and 
therefore undesirable ; preferring that a few tears be occa- 
sionally shed, and a moderate degree of sorrow experienced ; 
or object to perfect and certain security of person, that it is 
an unendurable extreme of safety, and wish to be relieved 
by a few personal fears and alarms. None but a madman 
would raise such objections as are here alluded to, since the 
goodness of the three estates, safety, happiness, and health, 
is evidently proportioned to their extremeness. Science 
and observation concur in attesting that alcohol cannot be 
taken into the system without producing physical injury, and 
consequently in objecting to the extreme principle of absti- 
nence, a person commits himself equally with the fool who 
should object to perfect health, happiness, or safety. 

" Sudden Abstinence is attended with Danger** This ob- 
jection is said to be strengthened by the observation, that evil 
consequences sometimes take place from abrupt changes in 
food. If inquiry were made, however, we have no doubt 
that it would show such cases to be uniformly changes from 
better to worse — from simple meats to high-seasoned dishes, 
or to food deficient in quality or quantity. But the fallacy 
of the objection will be most palpable when the differ- 
ence in the two changes (drinking and eating) is con- 
sidered. In a dietetical change there is a substitution of 
one material for another in the building up of the frame ; 
while in abstinence from alcoholic liquors there is merely an 
extraction of an {unnecessary and cumbering substance per- 
vading the entire animal structure. The difference amounts 
to this: — ^While a builder may endanger the safety of an 
edifice by building the lower parts with bricks and the higher 
with ponderous stones (corresponding to simple and high- 
seasoned food), he can by no possibility incur risk however 
suddenly he begin to extract foreign and encumbering 
articles from the materials he builds with; such, for example, 
as shreds, chips, broken earthenware, pebbles, &c., mixed up 
with his mortar. It is obvious that no danger would attend a 
sudden change in such a case as this ; and alcohol is equally 



as foreign and incommodious to the animal system as are 
the articles here spoken of to the work of the builder. If 
sand got into the works of a person^s watch^ we should not 
consider him to be overstocked with wisdom did he object to 
its being suddenly cleaned. 

Theory, however, at the most, can but establish a system 
resting on faith ^ which is " the evidence of things not seen ;" 
let us now, therefore, test the question by Fact, which gives 
evidence of things that have been seen. "Some of my 
friends," says Mr. J. S. Buckingham, " thought that at my 
age, and with my fixed habits ^ it [sudden abstinence] might 
prove injurious to my constitution ; and I made a reservation 
in case it should. But I found that my health and appetite 
improved^ that I could do with an hour less sleep, and that 
there was an increased clearness in all my perceptions." 
Thus we see the apprehensions of danger are groundless. 

But if sudden abstinence were dangerous to persons of 
*' fixed habits," we might expect that horrible havoc indeed 
would be produced by it among those whose fixed habit was 
drinking — confirmed drunkards. What is the evidence of 
fact ? Mr. T. Purdon, governor of the Richmond Peniten- 
tiary, states: — "After an experience of 20 years, during 
which period at least 20,000 persons were committed to the 
prison, a great proportion of whom were for drunkenness^ I 
NEVER KNEW ONE SOLITARY INSTANCE of an individual suffer- 
uig hy being cut off at once from anything stronger than milk ! 
The contrary is the fact — they invariably improve in health 
from being debarred the use of any intoxicating liquor." 
This testimony, with that of other jailors, and the experi- 
ence of millions of pledged teetotalers, proves that sudden 
abstinence is not dangerous, but perfectly safe and highly 
beneficial. 

*' Teetottdism wonU suit my Constitution.^* — This objection 
is accompanied by an air and tone of the most indubitable 
authority, since it is presumed by the objector that, in this 
case at least, his own judgment is decisive. We think, how- 
ever, that this confidence would be greatly shaken if it were 
considered that among the fifteen millions of teetotalers 
scattered over the habitable globe, embracing all ranks and 
conditions of people — ^from princes to pedlars, and from 
sedentary scribes to laborious excavators — it can hardly be 
possible for any kind of constitution to be unrepresented. 
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But how stands the matter when inquired into? In the 
great majority of cases it turns out that, though the 
individual has tried both sides of the question, the trial has 
been of the most questionable character. Drinking will be 
found to have been tried practically for years, while tee- 
totalism has been merely tried for a while theoretically ; and 
from such a trial the person feels himself warranted in assert- 
ing that the latter will not suit his constitution! It is 
certainly true that there are those who, having practically 
tried both sides, do not find total abstinence to agree with 
them. Thus an individual, once addressing a temperance 
advocate, said *' Teetotalism will not answer for me, brother 

B ." Have you tried it ? he was asked. *' I have,'* he 

replied; ''and it made me feel quite unwell!*^ This was a 
puzzling case. The person was a minister of the gospel, a 
friendly man, and one whose word seemed unquestionable ! 
All was explained, however, when he stated that he had 
tried abstinence '' from dinner-time one day to supper-time 
the next!'* He had hardly lost scent of the bottle, the 
taste was scarcely off his palate, and the longing perhaps not 
once absent from his mind — in fact, he was not half weaned — 
when the trial was given up; and might, therefore, with 
at least some reason say he '' felt unwell.'* 

On another occasion, the wife of a minister stated that she 
thought favorably of the principle upon the whole, but it was 
going too far in saying that it would answer all persons — 
'* for instance," she added, *' it will not answer for me." On 
being asked whether she had tried, her reply was, "I have — 
I have tried it several times during the last three months !" 
*' I am afraid you have tried it too often^^ said the teetotaler. 
'' You should try it only onccy and try it longer!^ Like a 
real truth-seeker she did; and ultimately became a zealous 
adherent of the principle, and her husband a teetotal advocate. 

** I donH like to he Singular y* it is frequently objected 
to the total abstinence principle. — Slaves to fashion, some 
people refuse to join the cause, though acknowledged to 
be of the greatest importance, through the consideration of 
certain customs which most good men agree are ''more 
honored in the breach than the observance." Persons of this 
character we pity, and in some measure despise. "We com- 
misserate them on the absence of that independent spirit 
which regards the righteousness of an act more than its 
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popularity ; and cannot restrain our disgust at the idea^ that 
the mighty interests involved in the temperance question 
should be counterbalanced in the estimation of any intelligent 
being by such a trifle. When total abstinence shall have 
become common^ these individuals will be ready supporters of 
the principle from the twofold motive of fashion and '*duty." 
Let them^ however^ like christians^ attend more to the latter 
than the former; and by identifying themselves at once with 
the movement^ satisfy their consciences^ and at the same time 
afford their personal aid in making the cause they admire 
^^o-pulax— fashionable. 

^* Don^t youAhink^^ we were once asked, ^*that in sup- 
pressing drunkenness worse vices will arise?" Truly we' 
live in a wonderful world, and in wonderful times indeed ; 
and that man is not the least wonderful wonder, who can 
entertain such a wonderful notion as this I Make people worse 
by making them sober ? Why, in the first place, what harm 
can possibly result from making a man more healthy? 
Giving him more food and clothing? Making his home 
more comfortable ? Himself and family more cheerful, 
happy, moral, civil, and obliging ? Because a man would 
remain sober on the Saturday night, rise earlier, and wear 
more respectable apparel on the Sabbath, and be more 
morally inclined , is it supposed he would be less disposed to 
religious worship ? Strange as it may appear, it is ! Not 
only is it supposed, but it is even declared that teetotalism 
tends to infidelity! It is obvious, however, that this objection 
arises from the most scandalous prejudice. If it were true 
that sobriety tends to make people wicked, then of course 
drunkenness must tend to make people religious ; and no 
church or chapel ought to be without a pot-house, as well as 
a school, in connection with it. The objection is glaringly 
absurd. Sobriety in every respect tends to make men better. 
We have already shown that it makes saints of hoary sinners. 

Last of all, pride and self-sufficiency object to the practice 
of signing a Pledge. " It is mean," they say, " to pledge 
one's self to be temperate." Well, if it be mean to pledge 
ourselves to be temperate, is it not equally mean to pledge 
ourselves to he honest? And what "respectable firm" will be 
satisfied with an *' I promise to pay" unless the promiser 
give his name in pledge ? Almost every step of importance 
in life is attended by a "pledge." The best man in the 
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country cannot have a month's credit without a pledge : a 
man cannot take a wife^ nor a wife a husband^ without 
mutually pledging themselves ; nor can a person be admitted 
into any kind of institution, perhaps, in Great Britain with- 
out his pledge. Now since pledges are so generally employed 
in commerce, morals, and politics, without their propriety 
being questioned (except in this one instance,) it should 
appear that they have more utility in them than these 
objectors seem aware of. And who has not found his resolu- 
tion to do good strengthened^ by a pledge — or, indeed, has not 
sought thus to strengthen it? "My object in joining the 
teetotal society,*' says a Devonshire clergyman, "was purely 

to assist in reclaiming the drunkard, btd I have found 

it much more easy to resist the importunity of friends to drink 
since I joined the society than I did before*^ This is pre- 
cisely our own experience ; and must be that of every teeto- 
taler. Here then is the utility of the pledge of total absti- 
nence — ^it strengthens the resolution to abstaia. But it does 
still more. It adds an interest to the principle espoused — 
without it we should be inclined to forget our obligations. 
It, moreover, links all who hold it in common imion, and 
thus strengthens the power of each. 
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In drawing to a close, a brief recapitulation of the prin- 
cipal evils resulting from the drinking system will not be out 
of place ; whilst the real and awful character of the vice of 
intemperance will be thereby seen as it were in a mirror. In 
recapitulating, we shall suppose that drunkenness will be 
allowed to go on unopposed to the end of the present century ; 
and by the extent of the evils resulting from it at present, 
show what its statistics must be for the entire century, 
past, present, and future, that is, from the year 1801 to 
1900 inclusive, the middle of the century being likely to 
afford the average of the whole. 

The first object which strikes the eye on looking into the 
mirror, is the fatal flood of alcoholic poison covering the 
surface of the land. Adding one-fourth to the reputed con- 
sumption of wines, ales, and spirits for the increase by adul- 
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terations, the real annual consumption will amount to upwards 
oi five hundred and eighteen million gallons (618,530,689). 
If this quantity of liquor were collected, it would float the 
entire British fleet ! Without anything on its surface, it 
would form a lake 19 feet deep, quarter of a mile broad, and 
considerably more than half a mile long ; — or it would form 
a river 2 feet in depth, 15 feet in breadth, and 462 miles in 
length! By the end of the century the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors will have been upwards of fifty-one thou- 
sand million gallons (51,853,068,900); which quantity would 
form a lake, in depth like the other, of more than 25 miles 
long, and 12^ miles wide ; or a river similar in breadth and 
depth to the preceding, but extending 46,200 miles. 

Through the drinking of these immoral waters 500,000 of 
the population are wallowing in confirmed habits of drunken- 
ness; while there are at least 1,000,000 occasional drunkards, 
and double that number of rare drunkards. In the first 
class, persons are intoxicated about four times a-week; in 
the second (comprising Saturday night, dinner party, and 
fire-side drunkards), each Saturday night, and once in two 
weeks besides ; and in the third (consisting of such as drink 
with "great moderation**), perhaps once in four weeks. Every 
Saturday night 1,500,000 persons retire to their beds in a 
state of drunkenness, and each alternate Saturday 2,500,000. 
Annually 208,000,000 cases of drunkenness occur. By the 
end of the century the number will amount to upwards of 
twenty thousand millions (20,800,000,000 ! !) 

By the first class of drunkards, among other acts of immo- 
rality, there are uttered 5642 million oaths in the course of a 
year. In the second we may reasonably suppose a round of 
half a dozen to be uttered by each individual while intoxi- 
cated, and, from the habit thus formed, three per day while 
sober ; and in the third, two whilst intoxicated, and one per 
day while sober. The yearly number of oaths is 8393 
millions; the sum total for the century (taking in 25 leap 
years) being upwards of eight hundred and fifty thousand 
millions (850,451,785,699 ! !) 

Estimating a generation of confirmed drunkards to endure 
ten years, occasional drunkards fifteen years, and rare drunk- 
ards twenty-five years, British drinking customs will have 
produced 15,750,000 drunkards during the present century ! 

There are 100,000 persons constantly in custody for crime. 
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and 400,000 more indulging in criminality at large. Esti- 
mating a generation at ten years, there will have risen up 
in crime, daring the century, 5,000,000 persons. Suppos- 
ing each individual at large to commit one offence daily, 
the number annually will be 146,000,000; or from the 
year 1801 to 1900, more than fifteen thousand millions 
(15,642,857,100 ! !) 

Of these half a million criminals, 228,000 are prostitutes ; 
and estimating their individual career of infamy at ten years, 
there will have passed through society during the present 
century, 2,280,000 of these unfortunate and pernicious beings. 
Reckoning each to commit one crime per day, the num- 
ber amounts to 83,220,000 yearly; and in the course of 
the century will be upwards of eight thousand millions 
(8,327,700,000 ! !) 

More than 1,000,000 of the British population are in 
regular receipt of parochial relief. Estimating the pauper 
list to be renewed in five years, 20,^)00,000 persons during 
the century will have been reduced to this hapless condition ; 
and the expense occasioned to the community, at the present 
rate, will have been about £700,000,000. 

About 40,000 persons in the United Kingdom are afflicted 
with insanity ; and if we take ten years as the duration of one 
race, not less than 400,000 individuals will have suffered 
from this awful malady from the beginning to the end of the 
century. 

About 7,000 persons -annually perish in the United King- 
dom through accidents while drunk ; which number at the 
end of the century will amount to 700,0001 Suppose an 
average of 25 years in the life of each to be thus cut off, 
the aggregate annual loss of human life will be 175,000 
years, and during the century 17,600,000 years 1 This, 
however, is not a tithe of the sacrifice. If we estimate 
the half million drunkards, after becoming such, to run 
their career in ten years, the annual mortality among them 
will be 50,000. Supposing each to diminish his life 20 
years, the annual loss of human life amounts to 1,000,000 
years, and in the century to 100,000,000! Supposing 
the one million free-drinkers to commence drinking at 
the age of 20, and be replaced every 20 years, the annual mor- 
tality among them will be 50,000 ; and the annual loss of 
life, at 15 years per head, 750,000 years ; or in the century. 
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75^000^000 ! Estimating the two million moderate drinkers 
to be replaced in 25 years^ that is^ to attain the average age 
of about 45, the annual mortality among them will be 80,000, 
and the loss of life, at ten years per head, 800,000 years annu- 
ally; or 80,000,000 in the century .♦ The total loss of 
human life in the three classes must be 2,550,000 years 
annually; or 255,000,000 years in the century 1 equal, at 
30 years' average, to the extinction of a nation more populous 
than Ireland ! ! ! 

The loss to the :(vorking classes alone through drinking, 
appears to be £110,000,000 annually; and that to the 
wealthier part of the community £25,000,000. Estimating the 
loss of property by accidents and depredations, the expense 
of private watchmen, of the police force, administration of 
justice, maintenance of criminals, lunatics, paupers and beg- 
gars, the cost of building and repairing jails, asylums, work- 
houses, hospitals, and benevolent institutions occasioned by 
drunkenness, at £15,000,000, and adding to this fifty millions 
for the loss of labor,t the sum total requisite for supporting 
the drinking system amounts to 200,000,000 annually ! At 
the century's end the aggregate cost will be twenty thousand 
millions (£20,000,000,000). Supposing £11 in every £20 of 
this sum to be withheld from the trade of the country, the 
commercial loss of the nation is £1 10,000,000 annually — ^more 
than twice as much as the entire foreign trade. The total 
loss to the trade of the country during the century, will be 
Eleven Thousand Millions (£11,000,000,000), equal to the 
foreign trade of two hundred and eleven years ! 

The amount of grain annually destroyed in the manufac- 
ture of malt liquors and spirits is 58,000,000 bushels, weigh- 
ing 1,450,000 tons. Of this grain, 32,000,000 gallons of 
liquid poison are made by brewing, and about 12,000,000 
gallons by distillation. A number of poisonous drugs, and 
about 469,000,000 gallons of water are added, and this liquor 
(containing 86,383 tons of the grain) is employed in destroy- 

* These estimates will be considered very reasonable, or rather, too low. 

t The entire British manufactural, mineral, and fishery productions 
of the year 1840 were estimated, in round numbers, at £200,000,000; 
and calculating the agricultural productions at £250,000,000, the total must 
hare been £450,000,000. The Pari. Com. on Drunk, reported the loss of 
labor through drinking as equal to one-sixth of the whole, and facts we 
have adduced bear this out ; but, taking it at one -ninths it amounts to 
£50,000,000! The national produce, therefore, should be £500,000,000. 
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ing the lives and morals of the people. Distributed equally 
among the population of twenty-eight millions^ each person 
would receive daily of this concoction, rather more than 4t 
drams (a quarter of an ounce) of spoiled food, nearly the fourth 
part of a gill of alcohol, and one gill and nearly a half of water. 
The yearly allowance would be 67 quarts of water, 6 quarts, 
2^ gills of alcohol, and 6 lbs. 14 oz. of stinking food. The 
grain thus wasted, used as food, would make nearly a Thaih 
sand Minions of 41b. loaves (928,000,000); and, at l^lb. 
each per day, would serve 6,786,105 people with food the 
whole of the year. In the course of the century 5,800,000,000 
bushels, weighing 145,000,000 tons, will have been destroyed, 
which, made into bread, would feed the present population, 
at the above rate, for 24 years. 

In 1845 there were in the United Kingdom 121,985 
licensed dealers in intoxicating liquors. Supposing each 
to have a wife or husband, and two assistants (servants 
or children), and to deal with thirty customers each Sunday 
(for there is more drinking on this day than usual), the 
number of Sabbath-breakings in connection with the drinking 
system, will be 4,147,490 weekly, or 215,669,480 yearly. It 
is moreover estimated that 40,000 persons are at work every 
Sunday in the malt-kilns (Sunday work being indispensable 
in the manufacture of malt), which makes the annual number 
of sabbath-breakings 2,080,000 more; giving a total of 
217,749,480 yearly; or, in the course of the century, 
upwards of twenty-one thousand millions (21,774,948,000). 

About 30,000 members of Christian churches are annually 
expelled, or caused to withdraw, through habits of dnmken- 
ness or free-drinking, brought on by the conventional drink- 
ing practices of society. At the end of the century their 
number will amount to S,000,000, equal to thirty thousand 
congregations ! Most or all drunkards have been Sunday 
school scholars, but estimating only three-fourths of them 
to have been such, it will appear that of the half million &11- 
ing into their abandoned ranks every ten years, 475,000 have 
at one time lisped their Hosannas in the Sabbath school- 
room — How dark the night of mom so fair ! In the course 
of the century, 4,750,000 of our innocents will thus have 
been demonized ! Oh, come to the rescue, come 1 Great 
God, do thou 1 

How gloomy the scenes of intemperance 1 How horrible 
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the reflections of the mirror 1 But — and it is an important 
but — the greater part of these horrors have yet to come : now 
the question is, shall they come ? Nearly every person We 
suppose is a Christian, a patriot, or a philanthropist. Keader, 
thou perhaps art a Christian ; open then thy bible, and read 
James iv, 17 : — '^ To htm that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.^* If really a Christian, thou must, with 
us, be resolved these horrors shall not come. Perhaps thou 
art a Patriot ; well, then, thou canst not let them come, and 
continue the desolation of thy country. If a Philanthropist, 
thou wilt not let them come — thou canst not if thou dost 
to another that thou wouldst he should do to thee. How, 
for instance, shouldst thou like to be a drunkard ? Not at all. 
Consider this then: — If you, with 14 others, commence 
drinking moderately at the age of SO, by the time you are 
50, three of your companions will have become confirmed 
drunkards, and several others troublesome drinkers, from 
mutual encouragement ; consequently, you will have per- 
formed a ^/th in the making of a drunkard. And this, not 
by club or convivial drinking, but by ordinary social indul- 
gence. Exert your philanthropy then, and let not the sin and 
misery predicted in the mirror fall upon your fellows. Let 
but each professing Christian, each patriot, and philanthro- 
pist give up his glass, and all is done that's needed. If done 
simultaneously — " one and all" — three brief months will 
work an astonishing reform. Temperance will then reign ; 
and prosperity, peace, and happiness abound. Which, 
reader, dost thou declare for — the peacefiilness of temper- 
ance or the horrors of intemperance — ^which ? If the latter, 
testify it by continuing thy personal support of the drinking 
system — ^by practice and example ; if the former, testify it 
by rendering personal support to the temperance reformation 
— ^identify thyself with this Great Moral Movement; depend 
upon it no other regret will be occasioned than that the act 
was not done earlier. 
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